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CHAMBERLAIN’S CAREER 


4CHAMBERLAIN’S last speech raises the veil, and shows that he and 
Balfour, instead of being confederates, are competitors. Chamber- 
dain has been stealing from Balfour the organisation of the party, 
and in forcing a dissolution is driving him on the rocks. | He has 
been. playing over ag'ain to supplant Balfour the game which he 
‘played to supplant Gladstone, and which, according to a writer 
in Truth, drew from Gladstone a very strong remark. His char- 
acter is stamped on his career. He set out an extreme Radical, 
‘political and social, scaring us moderate Liberals, introducing the 
‘American Caucus, warning property that it must pay a ransom 
for its existence, and threatening landowners, if they failed in their 
.duty, with being “made, like Foulon, to eat grass. He embraced 
Home Rule in an extreme form: that of Federation, which involves 
‘preliminary severance, though when Gladstone, whom he sought to 
supplant, declared for Home Rule, he vaulted over to the other 
‘side. Not having won on Red, the political gamester next put his 
money on Black, and without explanation or tribute of any kind 
‘paid to conscience or consistency, became an Imperialist of the 
extreme type, a Tory, a courtier, an admirer of war, which he tells 
us on the authority of some martial bard does not kill the blue in 
heaven. As an aspirant to the Premiership, he has had against 
him family influence, aided perhaps by that of some old Tories who 
had not forgotten ‘‘ransom’’ and ‘ Foulon’s grass.’’ But he 
had pushed himself to the front by plotting, in concert with Milner, 
an attack on the liberties of the Transvaal. He flattered himself 
that ‘‘ those fellows would not fight.’’ To justify the war he pre- 
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tended that the Transvaal was under British suzerainty, knowing 
well that the word suzerainty had been marked by the Colonial 
Secretary for deletion ; that Minister after Minister, some of them 
in answer to questions, had recognised the independence of the 
Transvaal ; that he had himself sent the Jameson Raiders to trial 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act for fitting out an expedition 
against a foreign Power ; and that the Lord Chief Justice had 
on that occasion defined the Transvaal as ‘‘ a foreign State with 
which her Majesty was in friendly treaty relations.’’ Could false- 
hood be more foul? Can any act be more criminal or meaner 
than that of the politician who for his own advancement lures a 
nation into an unjust war? After all, the fellows did fight, and 
the result was a war the enormous cost of which was swallowed 
up by the dishonour. Chamberlain then declared that the war, 
by drawing the Colonies into it, had united all the members of the 
Empire as they had never been united before. Presently he went 
to South Africa, and having seen the results of his policy there,. 
came back to proclaim that the Empire was going to pieces for 
want of a preferential tariff, with which was oddly but craftily 
coupled the promise of a pension for the aged. Then he set on 
foot an agitation by which two objects at least were gained ; that of 
capturing the Unionist organisation with a view to ulterior enter- 
prise ; and that of burying the memory of the Boer war. Whether 
he has himself been the dupe of all the misstatements and fallacies 
uttered by him in his fiscal campaign may be doubted. At all 
events, he has never been blind. 
GoLpWIN SMITH 


HOME-RULE BY INSTALMENTS 


WirH the return of the Liberal party to power Home Rule again: 
makes its appearance, and is at once seen to be the most vital and’ 
burning question that the new House of Commons will have to: 
consider. Of Tariff Reform nothing will be heard in that assem- 
bly. Its fate, as far as the next Parliament is concerned, will be 
decided at the polls, and what the decision will be no one doubts. 
The *‘ Missionary ’’ may or may not think it worth his while to go: 
on stumping the country in preparation for another election : but 
in the House he will have to talk about other subjects. And the- 
chief of these subjects will be Home Rule. 
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Ever since the Liberal party, under a wavering and distrusted 
leader, was defeated at the election of 1895, Unionist speakers. 
and writers have been encouraging one another in the delusion: 
that John Bull would never, never consent to let Ireland govern: 
herself ; and that before a Liberal Ministry could again be formed’ 
it would have to accept that decision as final. Yet only the dullest - 
of them can have really imagined that a cause to which the 
greatest of Liberal leaders devoted himself heart and soul, upon 
which he fought two General Elections, and which in the Repre- 
sentative branch of the Legislature he carried to victory, could 
ever be discarded from the Liberal programme. Whatever their 
imagination was, the reality is now before them. A Liberal 
Ministry has been formed. It is certain to command a large 
majority in the new House of Commons. Out of nineteen Cabinet 
Ministers, fifteen, including the Premier, are ready for Home 
Rule ; and the remaining four do not abjure it ; they only plead 
for procrastination. The composition of the Cabinet does not, of 
course, indicate with certainty the feeling of the Liberal party in 
the country. But it is the best indication at present available ; for 
no one is so likely to be well informed as the Prime Minister. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has entered on office unfettered 
by any pledges as to what he will or will not undertake in the 
direction of self-government for Ireland, during the continuance 
of the new Parliament. He has not said one word which would 
preclude him from proposing at once a scheme for complete 
Home Rule if he should think fit. But from his speech at Stirling 
(November 23) it may be gathered that he prefers to proceed by 
instalments, and that if the election affords him sufficient support 
something in that direction will be attempted before the new 
Parliament comes to an end. The whole country understood the 
speech in this sense ; nor, indeed, as Lord Rosebery has elabor- 
ately demonstrated, was it susceptible of any other interpretation. 
Moreover, when the Liberal leader was challenged by some and 
implored by others to deny that such was his meaning he flatly 
refused (at Partick, November 28) to say anything more. 

Nevertheless, as soon as it was known that the four procras- 
tinators had consented to join the Cabinet, their friends insisted 
that the Prime Minister must have given them in private a 
disclaimer which, from fear of Mr. Redmond, he had declined to 
give in public at Partick. There have been Prime Ministers of 
whom this would have been quite credible. But we have not 
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been accustomed to think that the Liberal leader is that kind of 
man. The four procrastinators have probably been content to 
reserve their right to resign when the time comes for legislation 
in the direction of Home Rule. It is not likely to come in the 
first. Session of the new Parliament. When it does come they 
will perhaps see their way to keeping their posts ; and they will 
be glad then to be able to say that the question of Home Rule was 
raised, and very distinctly raised, at the Election of 1906. 

How disconcerted Free Trade Unionists were by the Stirling 
declaration is shown by the tactics to which it has driven their 
only remaining organ in the London Press. The Spectator has 
had two columns and a half of comments on the deliberate utter- 
ance of the Liberal leader, but has never ventured to quote a 
single word of it. Instead of honest quotation we are given such 
misstatements as the following: ‘‘Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said—what we all knew before—that in the 
abstract, and as a matter of personal opinion, he was 
a Home-Ruler; but he also made it abundantly evident 
that neither he nor those who work with him had any 
intention of introducing a Home Rule Bill in the next 
Parliament, or going to the country with a Home Rule cry. It 
was for this reason that he very sensibly cautioned the Nationalists 
and advised them to take what they could get and not clamour 
for the impossible.’? And again: ‘‘ Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has told us that he remains a Home Ruler in the abstract.’’ 

In order that the inventive powers of the Sfectator may be 
properly appreciated, and also because it may be convenient for 
the readers of the Positivist Review to have at hand a declaration 
of which we shall hear a great deal for some time to come, I will 
give it as reported in the Times - 


“If he were asked for advice by an ardent Irish Nationalist, he would 
say that his desire was to see the effective management of Irish affairs in 
the hands of a representative Irish authority; and he further said that, if 
he were the Irish Nationalist, he would take it in any way that he could 
get it. If an instalment of representative control were offered to Ireland, 
or any administrative improvement, he would advise the Nationalists 
thankfully to accept it, provided it was consistent, and led up to their 
larger policy—but, he repeated, it must be consistent and lead up: to 
the larger policy. To secure good administration was one thing, but 


good government could never be a substitute for government by the 
people themselves.” 


This is the language which the Spectator has found it inconvenient 
to quote. There is nothing in it about ‘ the abstract ’’ or ‘ the 
impossible’. If a Home Rule Bill is not promised, neither is it 


> 
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refused. There is nothing in the shape of a pledge either way. 
But an imstalment of representative control, leading up to the larger 
policy, is plainly indicated as the policy that will be placed before 
the new Parliament. 

Any reform which can be effected by administrative decision 
Ireland may confidently expect from the present Government. It 
is a matter for profound satisfaction that Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
a Home Ruler and a Catholic, stuck to his post of Permanent 
Under-Secretary, and did not give Mr. Long a chance of planting 
in it some tool of the Ascendency party. But, as Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman says, good administration can never be a substi- 
tute for government by the people themselves. Irishmen will 
welcome good administration by Mr. Bryce; but they want to be 
secured against the bad administration of some future Mr. Long. 

What will be undertaken in Parliament will depend, not upon 
any fabled pledges or understandings, but upon what the Prime 
Minister finds to be the disposition of his supporters when he 
musters them after the election. Moreover, their disposition 
may, and probably will, vary materially from Session to Session, 
according to the exigencies of the situation. The most obvious. 
advantage of proceeding by instalments is that it will encounter 
less opposition. But there is another advantage that should re- 
commend it. The Liberal majority and the Irish Parliamentary 
party have reason to distrust one another. Each has something 
to demand and something to offer. If either gives all in a Jump 
it may find itself disappointed of the guid pro quo. Between 
suspicious bargainers it is just as well that one instalment should 
be paid for before the next is delivered. 

The Spectator has done its little best to hush up the Stir- 
ling declaration, and advises that ‘‘ the subject should not be 
discussed further on public platforms.’’ But public platforms 
are going to ring with nothing else this January, and after insist- 
ing that every vote given to the Liberals will be a 
vote for Home Rule, the Unionists will not be entitled 
to deny the right of the new Parliament to deal with that 
question. Very likely the aggregate of votes cast for Liberal 
candidates will be somewhat diminished by this cry. Perhaps 
even the Liberal majority in the House will be a little less over- 
whelming. But there is no good reason for believing that hos- 
tility to the claims of Ireland is either so widespread or so deep- 
rooted among the mass of British voters as we are often assured. 
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Perhaps many people have forgotten that the election of 1892 
gave the Unionists a majority of only 17 i Great Britain ; and 
since then the Irish Local Government Act and the Land Purchase 
Act have, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said, ‘‘ knocked the 
stuffing out of the scarecrow.”’ 

Finally, let no Liberal be afraid that by raising the Home Rule 
‘banner he will be endangering the cause of Free Trade. Those who 
say that ‘‘ the next General Election must be a plebiscite so com- 
plete for Free Trade and against Protection that Protection will 
not be able to lift its head again for at least another generation ”’ 
must know that they are talking the merest rubbish. Protection 
is an opinion; and opinions cannot be extinguished by plebiscites. 
The new Parliament will secure Free Trade during its own life- 
time. More than that it could not do, though it consisted en- 


tirely of Free-Traders. 
E. S. BEESLY 


PREDIC. LLON = LNS SOCIOERGGY 


THE principal object of all science is to enable us to foretell the 
future, to predict the unknown from the known, so that we may 
know beforehand what results to expect from a given course of 
action, or what will be the resultant effect of certain known con- 
ditions. | But the degree of prediction which is attainable varies 
according to the particular class of phenomena concerned ; it 
depends upon the number of factors involved. As Comte ex- 
plained, while all the sciences are equally certain in their results, 
they differ considerably in their amount of precision, the most 
precise sciences being the simplest and most general ones. Since 
the science of Sociology is, with the exception of Morals, the most 
Complex and least general of all the sciences, our power of pre- 
diction is in this case comparatively small, owing to the enormous 
number of factors we have to deal with. It may, therefore, be of 
some interest to consider how far social prevision is Poe and 
to endeavour to determine the limits within which the sociologist 
may. foretell the future course of events. ; 
Ee oiitatecucnic te ee 
é g it, we must first direct our 


attention to the general characteristics of scientific prevision 
> 


in 
the case. of the simpler sciences. 


A brief consideration, from this 
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point of view, of the sciences preceding Sociology in Comte’s scale 
of the sciences, will enable us to see clearly the nature of the 
problem before us. 

In the case of the mathematical series known as a Geometrical 
Progression, we can calculate, 7.e., predict, any term in such a 
series, however prolonged the series may be, without knowing the 
magnitude of the terms between the first term and that which we 
wish to determine. All that we need know is the magnitude of 
the first term and that of the constant factor by which the succeed- 
ing terms either increase or diminish. The only variable here is 
the number of the term in the series, hence, as all the factors 
involved are known ones, each point in the series, however distant 
from the starting-point, can be determined with absolute precision. 
Again, in the case of the curve known as an ellipse, if we are 
given the magnitudes of the major and minor axes, we can easily 
find the precise points through which the curve would pass. We 
can do that because the magnitude of the only variable factor—the 
abscissa—is known. In the case of astronomical phenomena, our 
power of prediction is extremely great, and the future movements 
of the members of our system are known with such accuracy as to 
permit of their paths in the heavens being mapped out in such a 
way as to afford guidance to the navigator, while the recurrence 
of such phenomena as eclipses and the periodic return of comets 
may be foretold many years before the event. Such precision is 
only possible because, although in these cases there are several 
disturbing causes at work, the exact amount of each perturbing 
factor is known, and due allowance can therefore be made for it. 
Similarly, in mechanics, if we know that a ball is acted on by 
two forces simultaneously, the magnitudes of the forces and the 
directions in which they are acting being known, we can predict 
the precise direction in which the ball will move, under the influence 
of these forces. If a beam of light falls upon a plane reflecting 
surface, we know the exact direction which the reflected beam will 
take, and what the path of such a beam will be after traversing a 
glass prism. And the daily work of an analytical chemist is 
rendered possible by his knowledge of the precise course which the 
chemical reactions in his vessels will follow, in the presence of 
certain substances. 

So far, we have been considering cosmical phenomena, where 
a considerable amount of prevision is possible, although the degree 
of precision diminishes steadily from Mathematics to Chemistry. 
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When, however, we come to Biological science, a new kind of 
complication is introduced, for here it is necessary to consider not 
only the cosmical conditions which constitute the Environment, 
but also the Organism itself. Now, since all vital processes consist 
essentially in mutual relations between the Environment and 
Organism, it is clear that the phenomena in this case will be affected! 
by changes in either of the two factors. On the one hand, the 
organism is controlled by its surrounding conditions, so that any 
alteration in those conditions will produce changes in the organism, 
and, on the other hand, every organism possesses a certain amount 
of spontaneity of action, thus enabling it to adapt itself to the 
environment. The number of variable factors is, therefore, very 
much greater in biological than in cosmical science, and the diffi- 
culty of prevision is correspondingly increased. It is, for example,. 
quite impossible from a mere inspection of the embryo of a 
mammal, to predict the character of the various stages of develop- 
ment through which the organism will pass before it attains the 
adult form. Nor would it be possible, from a knowledge of the 
seedling alone, to predict the general characteristics—morphologi-- 
cal and physiological—of the full-grown plant ; we could not, for 
instance, say what would be the precise nature of the inflorescence: 
or in what way the pollination and subsequent fertilisation would 
be brought about. Prediction of such facts is only possible wher 
we either know the particular type of organism in question, or have: 
observed the various stages of development in a similar organism.. 
In other words, as the factors concerned are so numerous, and a 
large number of them are unknown to us, we are unable to deduce- 
the precise course of development from a bare knowledge of the: 
early stages—we have to fall back upon actual observation of the: 
whole process. Of course, we can predict in a general manner the- 
way in which the plant or animal will grow, but the precise kind of 
prediction which characterises the cosmical sciences is out of the: 
question here. 

To make the matter plainer, let us take the case of the common 
ivy-plant, growing up a wall. We know, of course, that the: 
general direction of its growth will be upwards, but if we confine 
our attention to one of the growing shoots, we shall be totally 
unable to say how many new branches will result from this shoot: 
within a given area of the wall’s surface, or what will be the 
particular angles at which these branches would diverge from the 
main stem. All this would depend upon such facts as the degree: 
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-of roughness of each part of the wall’s surface, the vigour of the 
‘plant, the temperature, the nature of the soil, and so forth. Hence, 
in such a case, we have a large number of variable factors, some 
due to the organism, others to the environment, and all these 
factors react upon each other in so complex a way as to make it 
impracticable to disentangle the separate factors from each other, 
with a view to finding the resultant effect. The task of predicting 
such facts as I have just mentioned is indeed wholly beyond human 


“powers. 
If we turn from plants to animals, we find a very similar state 
of things. |For example, in the case of the human organism, we 


-can say with certainty that the infant will develop into the man or 
woman, as the case may be, but it would be impossible to predict 
what the maximum height or weight will be, or to describe the 
“exact mental characteristics of the future adult. Even the physical 
-organisation will depend largely upon the nature of the environ- 
ment, as well as upon the facts of heredity, while the character 
-of the individual will be to a great extent determined by such factors 
as education and the nature of the society. 

We have seen how the prediction of biological facts, as com- 
-pared with cosmical ones, is complicated by the circumstance that 
in Biology we must take into account both Organism and Environ- 
ment. The case is, however, still more complicated when we have 
to deal with social phenomena, for here we get the constant intro- 
duction of new factors, the precise effect of which cannot be fore- 
-seen. This is an extremely important point, and one that has not 
-always been done justice to by sociologists. | In astronomical 
science the marked power of prediction which we possess is due 
to the fact that the factors at work are constant ones, and that we 
know their value. There are no perturbing causes introduced, 
-other than those which have been at work for countless centuries. 
The same thing is very largely true of biological phenomena, for 
-our gaseous environment is practically the same as it was at the 
-dawn of human history, hence the physical constitution of man is 
the same now as it was then, except, perhaps, as regards the 
-comparatively secondary features of height and general bulk. 
There are, then, in the purely biological case, very much the same 
factors to be dealt with always, but owing to the presence of these 
factors in varying amounts and their highly complex interplay, 
prediction must necessarily be of a very general character, con- 
fined to the broad features of the subject. Now, in Sociology, ze 
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environment itself is constantly undergoing changes of various kinds ; 
every new scientific invention, for example, capable of industrial. 
application, alters the environment and so gives rise to some change 
or other in the social organism, and the correlation of parts in this. 
organism is so complete, its consensus is so perfect, that any im-- 
portant change in one part of the organism results in changes in 
other parts, the exact effect of which it is usually impossible to- 
foresee. And, further, apart from changes of this kind, due to our” 
obtaining a better knowledge of our cosmical surroundings, and a. 
more complete control over them, the social organism is constantly 
growing in the direction of more complete integration, its parts. 
becoming more and more closely connected with each other. And 
the old factors by combining with the new ones are continually 
causing fresh combinations to spring up, which react upon the- 
other parts of the organism in countless ways and forms. 

But, in spite of this great complexity in social phenomena, we- 
know that a certain amount of prediction is possible in this field, 
and we must now see what are the conditions governing the success-- 
ful prediction of this class of phenomena. The first thing we- 
must recognise is that the life of the collective organism is, broadly 
speaking, the life of the individual ‘‘ writ large,’’ it is a develop-- 
ment or evolution of the individual life. |The qualities which 
societies display are, therefore, of similar kind to those which are- 
familiar to us in the men and women we know. Now, history 
shows us that the growth of the social organism has been charac-- 
terised by the gradual replacement of fictitious conceptions by 
scientific ones, in all departments of thought, and that this change- 
of mental attitude towards phenomena has been accompanied by 
the substitution of industrial for military activity, and a constant 
expansion of the social instincts at the expense of the personal 
ones. This triple order of changes—in Thought, Feeling, and 
Action—has been proved by Comte to be the natural and inevitable - 
result of man’s physical and mental constitution. Hence, we can 
predict with absolute confidence that this process will go on until 
the last vestige of theological or metaphysical belief has dis-- 
appeared, and industrialism has entirely replaced militarism, while- 
all the separate nations have come to look upon themselves as form- 
ing integral parts of the larger collective organism of Humanity. 
Again, the general principles of evolution, which govern all forms. 
of organic existence, point to a continual increase in the number 
of distinct employments, owing to a further differentiation of the- 
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existing ones. On the other hand, this increased differentiation 
of employments will be accompanied by a greater amount of in- 
‘tegration, of centralisation. What have been called the routine 
industries, such as the railways, tramways, the gas and water 
‘services, etc., will be administered by either the municipalities or 
the State, according to the area covered by the operations of the 
‘particular industry. And the present system of Government by 
mere politicians, elected by the suffrages of a democracy, seems 
‘destined in the future to be replaced by a government of skilled 
administrators—probably bankers—who would assume the general 
‘direction of industry throughout the country. 

The broad, general, features of the normal society of the future, 
some of which have been enumerated above, may then be success- 
fully predicted, because they are merely the natural developments 
-of tendencies which we already see at work, at all events in germ ; 
‘but when we come to matters of detail, the case is altogether 
-different. It is, in fact, impossible to predict the precise state of 
-society, say fifty years hence, since to do so would require a know- 
ledge of a great many factors which we are at present utterly igno- 
rant of, factors which the future progress of science will bring into 
‘play and which will modify the social structures in ways that can- 
not be foreseen at present. All that we can do is to trace the 
general direction of the future progress, the precise details being 
out of our reach, and necessarily varying very much, according to 
the particular country or race of men we are dealing with. 

Here, indeed, we touch upon the essential difference between 
‘Concrete and Abstract science, a difference which exists in the case 
of every science. | Even in mechanical science, our theoretical 
formulae have to be corrected in various ways before we can apply 
them in actual practice, all sorts of co-efficients need to be intro- 
duced in order to allow for the numerous factors which we abstract 
from the phenomenon in the case of abstract science, and which 
have to be again introduced into the problem in dealing with con- 
crete events. While it is the work of Abstract Sociology to lay 
down general principles, it is the function of Concrete Sociology 
to apply those principles to special cases, and, owing to 
the reactions between the growing social organism and an ever- 
changing environment, it will never be possible to predict the pre- 
cise future of human society, in all its details. We can only pre- 
dict social consequences in an exact manner when we are in 
possession of all the necessary factors and know how these factors 
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are going to interact ; the field of Concrete Sociology is, therefore, 
necessarily almost solely confined to the Present and the Past, ae 
even here the problems become far too difficult for us to solve, 
unless we confine our observations to very limited areas and short. 
periods of time. ) 
Such detailed predictions as those which Comte has given us in 
the ‘‘ Positive Polity’? are not, then, to be regarded as scientific 
forecasts, but merely as valuable suggestions which help to give 
precision to our ideas of the Future, and by enabling us to see the 
probable direction in which we are going, render it easier for us to- 
shape our conduct in the present with a view to the future needs 
of society ; and that was the light in which Comte himself re— 


garded the matter. 
H. GorDoNn JONES 


LAE NEW IeMLNIS DRY 


THE Government which has succeeded to ten years of Imperialist 
Reaction is in certain ways a new departure in English politics. 
The tradition that the historic Whig families succeed to Tory 
Ministers by an unwritten law of the Constitution is finally at an 
end. The new Government is one of new Men—not of old 
Houses. Three members of its Cabinet have never held office of 
any kind—and one of them is not even in Parliament. For the 
first time in our history, a man who is not only the chief Labour 
leader, but a genuine workman and Trade Unionist, living as such 
to this day, becomes a Privy Councillor in the Cabinet. 

But the change of tone is even more striking than the change 
of persons. All the offices which have given rise to the burning’ 
questions—Law, Exchequer, Trade, Education, India, Local 
Government, Ireland—are filled by men who are entirely opposed 
to those who retire. The men of less pronounced colour hold 
offices about which no keen antagonism has lately arisen. 

Compare man for man. A Prime Minister, whose record is 
one long career of metaphysical hair-splitting, and what has been 
wittily called ‘* metapolitical ’’? manceuvres, is now succeeded by a 
statesman whose record is thirty-five years of honest work, 
straightforward purpose, judgment, and decision. One of the 
most courteous, as well as most cultivated of public men, has 
been often the mark of ribald buffoonery from slips of the nobility 
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or gilt-edged tradesmen, until the Fountain of Honour chose him 
out to receive a sensible mark of royal favour. We may trust Sir 
Henry not to wriggle, trick, or prevaricate—not to cheat his 

friends, mislead the public, or damage the true interests of the 
nation in order to keep a rotten clique in office. 

The Lord Chancellor, who for so long has given a sinister 
twist to economic and constitutional law, and has shown a hostility 
to every popular form such as animates a Russian Chinovnik, 
is replaced by a bold and able lawyer who has exposed almost 
every wrong which Lord Halsbury did or supported. In the 
ixchequer, a commonplace man who had no pretensions to such 
a post, except that he was a hot Protectionist, and was placed in 
the office in order to paralyse and wreck the party, is succeeded 
by one of the keenest reasoners of our time, who has torn the 
Protection swindle to shreds, as if it was the prospectus of a bubble 
company—which no doubt it is. Education, over which such 
storms have raged these three years, is now to be controlled, 
not by a Conservative Peer, but by the brilliant writer and speaker 
who has actively denounced the corrupt bargain with the Church, 
who is himself the son of a Nonconformist minister and President 
of a Radical Association. Next to him sits the man who of all 
others is identified with one side of the revolt of the Free Churches 
against clerical monopoly. He becomes responsible for Trade, 
being himself a middle-class professional man, in lieu of an 
obscure Peer. The amiable brother of the late Prime Minister is 
replaced by an eloquent and courageous workman, one who holds 
the position of Jaurés in France and Bebel in Germany, except 
that he is a genuine labourer by birth, occupation, and habits. 
In India, the man responsible for a wanton and mischievous Raid 
on a defenceless people, and for a dangerous defiance of a sound 
principle of Imperial policy, is replaced by the eminent disciple of 
Gladstone, who more than any man has exposed the corrupting 
evils of Jingo swagger. 

With regard to Ireland, which is to be the red-herring—the 
bogey—the stalking-horse—of electioneering Artful Dodgers—it 
is dificult as yet to speak. Mr. Bryce is, next to Mr. Morley, 
of all men in this Cabinet the nearest follower and representative 
of Gladstonian traditions. But he has the canniness of his nation, 
and he is the last man likely to raise the Fiery Cross. We have 
been told in the most definite terms by statesmen who mean what 
they say, who never use either the platform or sheets of note- 
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paper as conjurers’ tricks, that in the coming Parliament the 
redress of Irish grievances and the development of Irish reforms 
will be dealt with— but no revolutionary change or an Irish 
Parliament. 

It is clear that a minority in this Cabinet does differ from the 
majority of their colleagues on this burning and vital problem. 
But as a formal pledge has been given that this problem is not 
now in question, it will be more than Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Lord Rosebery, can do to persuade the nation to vote 
about Ireland, rather than Free Trade. The anti-Irish Trium- 
virate are too much divided on other questions to divert the public 
mind from the immediate issue—Protection or Free Trade. On 
that question—the true question before the nation—every single 
member of this Government is pledged up to the eyes. There are 
no shades of Free Trade, nor as to its overwhelming importance 
to the people and to our country. The Ministry from top to 
bottom is an out-and-out Free Trade body, wholly unanimous 
and all equally hearty in that course. Its first business is to rescue 
this nation from the snares of the confederate jobbers and 
wreckers who want to make St. Stephen’s another Tammany 
Hall. Free Trade saved, the task before this Ministry is that of 
Social Reform, Free Church, Free School, Temperance, Economy, 
Efficiency—and Tenant reform in England as well as in Scotland 
and Ireland. After the General Election the Ministry may have 


some reconstitution perhaps. But for the coming Election it is 
such a Ministry as the public expected, and as the crisis demands. 
13th December. FREDERIC HARRISON 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR* 


THERE could be few better witnesses to the conduct of the war in 
South Africa than Captain Vane. His character and his services 
must secure him the highest respect ; while his opinions at the 
beginning of the contest—he calls himself an Imperialist even now 
—were those of an enthusiastic supporter of the prevailing policy. 
Volunteering early in November, 1899, he reached Africa in 
February, 1900, saw some fighting, acted as transport officer in 


*«* Pax Britannica in South Africa.’ By Captain F ~ 
stable & Co., Ltd. tos. 6d. net. : fiat midaiga ae OE 
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the Transvaal, took military and civil charge of a considerable 
district in the Orange Free State, and acted as a member of a 
military court for trying rebels and others in the Cape Colony. 
After the war, he returned to South Africa, spent a considerable 
time in attempting to conciliate the rival parties at the Cape, 
attended the Bond Congress at East Somerset, and in the capa- 
city of a special correspondent accompanied Chamberlain in a 
part of his tour. Nor can his testimony be set aside as that of 
an unpatriotic sentimentalist. When he started for South Africa 
he was a strong Unionist who believed the war to be inevitable, 
and expected it to be glorious. Proud of his position and ancient 
lineage, a student of the days of chivalry and a lover of heraldry, 
he was a strong believer also in the military virtues. He had no 
fear of a just severity. He defends the shooting of rebels in 
certain cases ; and he justifies looting when it is done to supply 
the necessities of the soldiers. In fact, the gradual change in his 
opinions under the influence of undeniable facts gives an additional 
interest to the book. 

His patriotism and his feelings as a soldier also led him in this 
direction. | He was indignant when he saw at a railway station 
‘* Ladies and Gentlemen ’’ on one door, ‘‘ Soldiers and Kaffirs ’’ 
on another. When he heard Englishmen say that the Boers had 
no right to continue the struggle after the first year, he could 
only hope that they ‘‘ would not adopt a similar principle if Eng- 
land were invaded.’’ Nor did this gradual change of his opinions 
make him less useful. When he was placed in charge of a dis- 
trict through which the main line of railway passed, he induced 
the whole adult population to take the oath of allegiance. This 
they loyally observed ; the enemy knew that their approach would 
be immediately notified ; and they made no attack. When, how- 
ever, Captain Vane left, his successor, in spite of his remonstrances 
and in disregard of his promises, sent all the farmers to a refugee 
camp, ‘‘ making the King a liar.’’ Within three weeks the Boers 
overran the district. Captain Vane soon got to know the Boer 
character in its strength and its weakness. He found, indeed, 
that they were curiously like the dalesmen of his native Cumber- 
land. Many beliefs almost universally accepted in England, he 
soon found would not stand the test of experience. For instance, 
the natives so far from being oppressed were in general very well 
treated ; and while willing impartially to give information to both 
sides, they kept the more truthful intelligence for the Boers. 
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In May, 1900, Captain Vane noticed a change of policy. Our 
conduct thenceforward towards the civilian inhabitants became in 
a marked manner more severe. In the following July, he had his 
first experience of Farm Burning. The owner of the farm, Com- 
mandant Trichardt, and his two sons were away on commando, 
but his wife, though she protested against the presence of the 
soldiers, nevertheless made them as comfortable as possible. The 
general and his staff passed the night in the main building, and 
moved forward at five in the morning. At six, came an order 
that the farm was to be burnt. The only reason assigned was 
that Trichardt had ordered a burgher of English birth to be shot 
for refusing to go on commando. 

“This story as a matter of fact had been inquired into and proved 

to be false while we were in Pretoria, and the man who was reported to 
have been killed was at the time, and is probably now, in thriving con- 
dition in one of the towns of the Eastern Transvaal. I knew this had 
been disproved, and said so, and advised my frend not to ask me to 
put a light to a house in which hospitality had been shown me. 
On two points, Captain Vane is perfectly clear. First, the Farm 
Burning. was highly impolitic. The Boer leaders found the 
greatest trouble in keeping their men from visiting their homes. 
Our destruction relieved them of that difhculty. Secondly, all the 
farms destroyed on account of treachery or in actual combat 
amounted to a very small fraction of the thousands that were 
burnt. As to the Concentration Camps, he has “‘ no hesitation in 
saying that Miss Hobhouse, in the painful exposure which she 
made, contributed greatly in preventing a state of affairs which, 
had it continued, would have appeared to future generations in 
the light of a national crime, universally execrated.’’ | When 
Captain Vane visited the camp at Bethulie he found that in a 
single month nearly a tenth of the total inhabitants had died. 

As was generally believed in England, even by those most 
opposed to the methods by which the war was being conducted, 
the soldiers for the most part carried out their barbarous instruc- 
tions with as much humanity as was possible ; but Captain Vane 
draws a distinction between the British troops and some of the 
Colonials. He thus accounts for the difference :— 


“One difficulty which we have to face in dealing with the Empire as a 
whole is the fact that older races evolve naturally a code which in newer 
countries is unknown and incomprehensible. The older race, or more 
correctly the race which has existed, and fought for its existence longer 
on the soil, has evolved a code of morals, in Europe called chivalry, 


somewhat more elevated, ethically speaking, than it is i 
‘ d, ethic an it is possible to expec 
in a later established civilisation.” 2 ; Rect 
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The generals, he believes, were afraid to shoot Colonial looters for 
fear that the Colonies would resent such an act, and that thus. 
the connection would have been weakened. 

“To show how frightened we were of offending colonial opinion, I 
need give but one example. British Tommy was paid but one shilling 
a day, doing the same work which the colonial auxiliary was performing 
for five shillings. It might be supposed under these somewhat unfair 
conditions that rations would be fairly distributed. An order was, 
however, privately issued to the supply officers, to the effect that if 
colonial soldiers complained every effort was to be made to satisfy their 
complaint, irrespective of the interests of other troops. This sort of 
thing may be good business; it is very bad war and very degraded| 
justice.” 


And yet Captain Vane still remains an Imperialist. 

Of the great standard-bearer of Imperialism we get some in- 
structive glimpses. Thus we learn that the speech in which Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that only five hundred houses had been 
burnt in the two Colonies, was delivered three weeks after Captaim 
Vane, then in England, had sent in a report showing that whole 
towns had been burnt to cinders and the country lay wasted. It is. 
no wonder that in the course of his tour in South Africa, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches became ‘‘ more and more apologetic.’” 
Yet, though at first he had declared that all debts must be paid 
and that an officer’s chit was as good as a banknote, during his: 
African tour he always avoided declaring that the money would be 
paid. When he met Dr. Hoffman, he reproached him for having 
served with a Boer ambulance. The Doctor replied that as a 
non-combatant he had gone where he thought he would be of 
most use. He added that he had attended more English than 
Boers, owing to the great number of wounded English prisoners ; 
but we are not told how Chamberlain liked the answer. His 
great coadjutor, Lord Milner, distinguished himself by refusing, 
after the war was over, to allow a great quantity of clothing and’ 
blankets, furnished by Continental sympathisers with the consent 
of the British Government, to be sent to the Orange Colony and’ 
the Transvaal. The clothes remained in Cape Town from Octo- 
ber, 1902, to July, 1903, while the women and children were starv-. 
ing with cold amid the ruins of their burnt farms. It only re- 
mains to add in this history of iniquity that in June, 1900, Captain 
Vane saw a correspondence between Botha and Lord Roberts, in 
which . ‘‘ everything of Imperial importance seemed to be con- 
ceded.’’ Peace appeared to be certain till there came a telegram 
from London demanding the unconditional surrender of the Boers. 
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The war went on for two years more, and then was ended on 
other terms. What loss and misery to ourselves, not to speak of 
our enemy, were involved in this fatal demand! 

Some Acts, such as the apparent abuse of the white flag, or 
firing on ambulances, were, Captain Vane considers, often capable 
of explanation without supposing bad faith. In one case of the 
former which he tells at some length, he thinks the blame may 
possibly have lain with the ambiguity of one of our proclamations, 
while as regards the latter, which was the subject of mutual 
recriminations, he thinks hospital convoys must be made more 
easily distinguishable at a distance and must not be allowed to 
obtrude themselves beyond certain limits. He thus sums up the 
question :— 


“An enormous quantity of bad blood between Boer and Briton has 
‘been caused by alleged treacherous conduct, as much on the one side 
.as on the other; the vast majority of the cases have arisen through error 
-and misunderstanding.” 


In the latter part of the war, however, some things were done 
that cannot be put aside so easily. It had been agreed, or so the 
Boers thought, that the war was to be a White Man’s War, and 
therefore they had not employed armed Natives. In the latter 
part of the war we did so. This the Boers held to be a breach 
of faith, and our having conquered by such means has much 
‘diminished the moral effect of our victory. If, however, armed 
natives were employed, it was necessary to keep them well in 
hand. Yet on one occasion Captain Vane heard an officer say 
to the white man in charge of a black patrol, which had brought 
in two prisoners after a brave resistance, ‘‘ Why on earth did you 
bring these brutes in? They are only in the way.’’ This he 
considers a direct incitement to murder. Before this an order had 
been issued to shoot all Boers dressed in khaki, although we had 
no monopoly of that colour, and indeed it had been worn by the 
‘only regular forces of the Transvaal when the war began. Some 
‘evil deeds were due to a misapplication of methods adopted in 
other circumstances. For instance, the Germans in France 
‘ordered that if the railway was cut, the houses within a certain 
radius should be destroyed. If the district was effectively occu- 
pied they held that the railway must have been cut by civilians 
er by spies, and that in so thickly populated a country, this could 

only be with the connivance of the inhabitants. In South Africa, 
we did not effectively occupy the country, the railways were cut 
by military forces, whose duty it was to do so, and the country 
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was so thinly peopled that such forces might have passed unseen. 
Yet we exacted the same penalty, and even increased the radius 
of destruction to ten miles. 

But perhaps the saddest reading of all is the account of the 
doings of the military circuit court in Cape Colony, of which 
Captain Vane was a member. Under martial law, every one 
who held views opposed to those of the authorities was held 
to be a criminal, and as almost all the Dutch considered the 
war wrong and unnecessary, thousands were in prison. To 
try them circuit courts were set up, each consisting of three 
members. The one to which Captain Vane belonged had, as 
its President, a Colonel, who, to show his impartiality, said 
openly that all Dutchmen were liars. It was ordered by the 
powers above that when a British subject was charged with 
treason, he was also to be charged with murder, or attempted 
murder. This enabled Mr. Chamberlain to say in the House of 
Commons: ‘‘ For the offence of high treason alone no man has 
been condemned to death, but only when this crime has been com- 
plicated with murder.’’ At one place, when these terrible crimi- 
nals charged with treason and murder or attempted murder were 
brought into court, Captain Vane thought that he must be a 
school inspector rather than a judge. Three of the prisoners 
showed some hirsute signs of maturity ; all the rest were round- 
faced boys between fourteen and nineteen. During his circuit 
Captain Vane took notes of seventy cases, out of which there 
were only two acquittals. At last, finding that he could do little 
to prevent injustice, he resigned his membership of the court. 
Most of these boy traitors were released when the Royal Com- 
mission under Lord Alverstone was sent out, but those convicted 
-of minor crimes who had already served their sentences, were left 
with their unjust convictions still standing. 

As for the alleged Pan-Africander conspiracy, Captain Vane 
found no trace of any plan to replace the British rule by a Dutch 
republican one. ‘‘ Speaking with great experience behind me, I 
had never met one single responsible man, whatever his views 
were, who had heard of this alleged and much-exploited con- 
spiracy.”’ The real line of demarcation in South African politics 
before the Jameson Raid was not racial, it was between the 
‘interests of country and town, of the permanent population and 
of those who proposed to depart for Europe as soon as they had 
‘made their fortunes. The war clearly proved the loyalty of the 
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Cape Dutch, ‘‘ for the numbers who rebelled were insignificant 
in proportion to the male population.’’ But the Boers will not 
be made loyal by injustice, and though Captain Vane believes that 
999 out of every thousand members of the Bond were loyal before 
the war, he cannot vouch for so great a proportion now. It is: 
certain that we cannot hope for a British majority in South Africa. 
All the other European races together can hardly outnumber the 
Huguenot-Dutch Africanders. Captain Vane thinks that the 
country can only be saved to the Empire by repudiating the in- 
justice done, and so far as is still possible compensating the 


sufferers. Perhaps it is already too late. 
S. H. Swinny 


B ORO Sa> 


SOCIOLOGY. ByC. W. SaLEEBy, M.D. ts. net. (London: T.C, and 

E. C. Jack.) 
Tuts little book, admirable in its lucidity, should do much to in- 
crease the popular interest in Sociology. The first part deals with 
‘* Pure Sociology,’’ and the second with its applications. It is 
impossible to treat adequately in this short notice even the former. 
The latter must be left entirely for future consideration. As Dr. 
Saleeby says, each chapter would furnish the subject of a great 
treatise ; nevertheless, he treats of ‘‘ the Place of Women in 
Society,”’ “‘ The Social Organism,’’ “‘ The Types of Society,’’ in 
the few pages at his disposal, if not exhaustively, yet with a firm 
grasp of their most important aspects. Like most Spencerians, 
however, he is occupied almost entirely in Pure Sociology with 
what Comte denominated Social Statics. Social Dynamics, the 
laws of social progress, occupy a less definite place in the treatise. 
There is no attempt to trace the effects of the accumulation of 
knowledge, and the growth of the sciences. And perhaps too 
much is made of the study of primitive societies. If the societies 
of animals are ‘‘ too remote and alien to be of any great value to 
us,’’ it would seem that the societies which it would be of most 
use to compare with ours would be those of our immediate 
sociological ancestors, as seen in the historical record of Western 
Civilisation—the societies of Greece and Rome, of the Middle 
Ages and of the last five centuries. 

Dr. Saleeby looks forward to a happy age which will have 
graven on its temples the lines of Wordsworth— 

There is one great society alone on earth, 
The noble living and the noble dead. 


If in that age there be a religion apart from these temples, it must 
surely be cold and distant in comparison with the human love and 
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reverence these lines express; but if these temples are to be 
the shrines of the religion of the time, then with such a super- 
scription they must be dedicated, not to the Religion of the Un- 
knowable or of Nature as the ‘* Living Garment of God,’’ but to 
the Religion of Humanity. 

S. H. Swinny 


IMPERIALISM. By J. A. Hopson. Revised Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

(London: Constable and Co., Ltd.) 

It is not our custom to notice new editions of works already 
reviewed, but this cheap edition of Mr. Hobson’s book comes 
very appositely in view of the political situation. Our opinion of 
it as a masterly indictment of Imperialism, expressed on its first 
-publication, is in no way altered ; and its value has been much 
increased by all that has happened since. The prescience of the 
author is shown by his prediction of an attempt to revive Protec- 
tion as a natural result of Imperialism, a movement which he fore- 
saw and described as “‘ inevitable’ in the first edition of this 
work long before Mr. Chamberlain’s famous pronouncement. As 
he puts it, Protection is in many ways ‘‘ the natural ally of Im- 


perialism.’’ 
S. H. Swinny 


PARAGRAPHS 


In declining to join the Anglo-German Friendship Committee, 
I replied that, however zealous we may be for peace and inter- 
national friendship, I feared that an organisation of the kind would 
‘tend to promote rather than to prevent war. The French Yellow 
Book, and the speeches of the Prime Ministers of the two coun- 
tries, make it certain that the German Government wantonly and 
Aleliberately menaced France, and even now seeks to humiliate and 
embarrass her, and to attack her, if it can be done without exces- 
sive risk. The highly cultivated, peaceful, and industrious Ger- 
man people are quite unable to influence their autocracy. And 
effusive compliments between our people and theirs are perfectly 
idle. The only thing which can seriously weigh with German mili- 
tarism is the knowledge that any wanton aggression on France 
would be opposed by the whole strength of England —and, I 
trust, of other powers united to curb the one powerful autocracy 
left in Europe. 

* * * * 

A correspondent in Canada writes: ‘‘ The farmers, all but the 
beet-sugar growers, declare for Free Trade. The manufacturers 
are all for increased duties, making no exceptiofi in favour of British 
goods. The net upshot of Chamberlain’s agitation here has been 
a certain stimulus given to Protectionism and Imperialism. Of 
his special policy there has not been, so far as I have seen, a 

single endorsement.’’ FREDERIC HARRISON 
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The one serious argument by which Mr. Chamberlain might 
have gained ground was the evil condition of English agriculture. 
But the common sense of the labourers made them see that the 
certain disadvantage of dear food was not to be encountered for 
the problematical advantage of the protection of agricultural pro- 
duce—a protection which might soon be rendered nugatory by 
increased imports from the Colonies, to whom a preference was 
to be given, and of which the profits would chiefly go to other 
classes. Nevertheless, the state of English agriculture affords a 
serious problem. It is obvious that some reform of our land 
system is needed. But we must also adapt ourselves to the 
altered conditions resulting from the competition of new countries 
and virgin soil. And, in this relation, what has been done in 
Ireland by co-operation among farmers well deserves attention. 
The story is told in Sir Horace Plunkett’s ‘‘ Ireland in the New 


Century.’’ 
* * * * 


The book is a good medicine for the overweening’ self-satis- 
faction of the true Britisher. For ages the larger island has tried 
to impose her individualistic view of life on the smaller. The 
English in the seventeeth century found the root of Irish misery 
in her refusal of their individualistic religion. The English of 
the nineteenth found it in her want of individualistic energy and 
the business spirit. And now, at the dawn of the twentieth, Irish 
agriculture is reviving, because it is found that the Irish farmers 
are especlally suited for co-operation. The fault of one age has 
become the virtue of another. Sir Horace Plunkett has to admit 
that among the circumstances that have contributed to this happy 
result is the knowledge of public life, the capacity for working in 
association, gained during the great political and agrarian up- 
heaval in Ireland. Curiously enough, while showing conclusively 
how injurious has been the interference of England in Irish affairs, 
he remains a Unionist; yet his book is a decisive indictment of 
English rule. 


% * * * 


The Address at Essex Hall on the Day of All the Dead (Sunday,. 
December 31, at 7 p.m.) will be given by Dr. Bridges, while Dr. 
Desch has this year been chosen to give the Annual Address on 
January 1 (8 p.m.). The lectures on the Sunday evenings in 
January (7 p.m.) will be given by Mr. Tompkins, Mr. F. J. Gould, 
of Leicester—this being the first occasion on which he addresses. 
us—Mr. Descours, and Mr. Vernon Lushington, K.C. 

* * * * 

Readers of Mrs. Harrison’s paper in the December number of 
this Review will be interested in a passage of the Report of the 
Board of Education for 1904-1905, published after that paper was: 
in print. The passage is as follows :— 


“An important inquiry closely connected with the bodily and mental! 
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health of young children was conducted and concluded by five women 
inspectors between the rst April and the close of last year. It dealt with 
the age of admission of infants to Public Elementary Schools, and the 
curriculum suited for very young children. In the result there was prac- 
tical unanimity that children between the age of three and five gain no: 
profit intellectually from school instruction, and that the mechanical 
teaching which they often receive dulls their imagination and weakens 
their power of independent observation. Kindergarten occupations 
“are often,” says one Inspector, “distinguished by absence of occupa- 
tion,” for in effect it is not education that is offered, nor even instruction 
in anything but drill, the children being kept idle, silent’ and still for long 
intervals, while the teacher inspects the last little act that she has im- 
posed upon the class by word of command. These are rather critlicisms 
of the methods too often employed in Infant Schools, than of the policy 
of attempting to educate children of three and four, but it must be re- 
membered that the conditions governing the size of the classes and the 
stafing make it scarcely possible altogether to avoid this kind of 


stricture.” 
* * * * 


At the recent Leinster Assizes at Waterford, a young man 
named Dwyer, of Kilkenny, was indicted for sedition. The fol- 
lowing account appeared in the Z'mes :— 


“The alleged offence consisted of publishing and distributing 
seditious handbills. In addressing the grand jury on the subject the 
Lord Chief Baron said the allegation against the prisoner charged in 
the present case was that the handbill which he distributed was with a view 
to dissuading the young men of the country from joining the army, navy, 
or the police. Far from saying that there were not many cases which 
a person might lawfully suggest thati persons should not join the army, 
there were some apostles. of peace who thought that standing armies 
were in themselves most objectionable, and a person who for that) reason 
would incite others not to join the army would not in his opinion be 
guilty of sedition at all. They had heard something in recent! times of 
flogging in the navy. A person who honestly objected to flogging in 
the navy, and thought that for that reason it would be better for the 
young men of this country not to join the navy, might endeavour to: 
dissuade them for that reason and not be guilty of any crime. There 
were hundreds of other instances which he might give them, but one 
direction he would give them in point of law applicable to this par- 
ticular case grounded on the particular charge before them to en- 
deavour to dissuade Irishmen from joining the army or navy for the 
alleged reason that England was ‘the arch-enemy of Ireland’ was, in 
his opinion, seditious. The grand jury rejected the bill, and the 
prisoner was discharged.” 


I have thought the judgment of the Lord Chief Baron worth 
recording. In a similar case at Sligo, the accused was convicted! 


and sentenced. 
S,. H. SwiInny 


The Bill disendowing and disestablishing the Churches in 
France, not only the Catholic, but the Protestant and Jewish 
bodies, was passed by the Senate by a majority of 79, and was. - 
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signed by the President on the 9th of December. The law comes 
into operation on the 1st of January next. Very liberal terms are 
granted to the different religious ministers, and the religious bodies 
are to have the use of churches, chapels, and synagogues without 
the payment of rent, but after five years the priests’ houses will 
revert to the State and to the communes. Though the Bill gives 
rather too favourable terms, yet the Senate showed great wisdom 
in passing it as it was received from the Chamber of Deputies, 
and in allowing full discussion, though many of the amendments 
were somewhat irrelevant. After the Pope, the chief credit for 
the Bill is due to M. Combes, the late Prime Minister, and M. 
Briand, in the Chamber of Deputies. 

PauL DESCOURS. 
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The Annual Address Delivered in Essex Hall, Fanuary 1, 1906, by 
Dre iC. Hisbesex. 


Part ].—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

Ir is perhaps appropriate that the younger. members of the 
Society, who are now being called upon to take their share in the 
work of our movement, should be faced by a greatly improved 
position of international affairs, justifying perhaps some degree 
of optimism. The gloomy war clouds of the last few years have 
disappeared, and the situation to-day is brighter than it has been 
for many years past. Not merely are the Western nations at 
peace, but there seems to exist a genuine wish that that state of 
affairs shall continue, a real belief in the necessity of peace. That 
belief is still far from universal, but it is gaining ground. The 
evils of war are being brought home to the peoples, not merely 
by the reports of the horrors of actual warfare, which cause a 
momentary sensation and then are soon forgotten, but still more 
by the heavy taxation and paralysis of industry which follow even 
a successful war, and by the burdens, both of taxation and of 
personal service, which are entailed on the working populations 
by the state of ‘‘ armed peace’’ and mutual mistrust which 
obtains in the West at present. 

The first condition of peace and stability in Europe, and, in 
fact, in the world, is the existence of a good understanding and 
willingness to co-operate between England and France. ‘This is a 
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principle which has been consistently maintained by Positivists 
throughout the whole existence of their Society, a position from 
which they have never receded, which they have affirmed and 
reaffirmed on all occasions, even when it was unpopular and 
in the eyes of many ridiculous and impracticable. In the volume of 
Positivist essays on International Policy, published in 1866, Mr. 
Harrison said : 

Since the close of the Revolutionary war, the pivot upon which the 
politics of Europe have hinged will be found in the relations of England 
with France. . 2. = The events of each succeeding decade show with 
new force that in union between the two great heads of the West 
lies the true protection to Europe against attack from without, 
against war from within; its best guarantee for freedom, peace, 
and progress. Notorious disunion” between the two Powers has uni- 
formly been the signal to Europe for intrigue, oppression, embroil- 
ment, and war. Order and progress generally have gained or lost, 
just as this union has been intimate or weak. 

This passage might be paralleled from the Positivist publica- 
tions of any year since then. At the present moment such ideas 
are happily accepted almost as truisms. 

We all rejoice in the remarkable improvement that has taken 
place, not merely in the official relations between the two coun- 
tries, but, what is of far greater importance, in the feelings 
entertained by the French and English peoples towards one an- 
other. We cannot fail to recognise the fact or mistake its 
significance, that the popular demonstrations of friendship which 
have been so marked-a feature of the past year have been entirely 
spontaneous and sincere. It is true to say that the relations of 
the two Governments are more cordial, the sentiments of the two 
peoples more sympathetic, than at any recent period. All credit 
is due to the statesmen who have so successfully carried through 
the often delicate diplomatic negotiations which have led to the 
settlement of so many outstanding difficulties, and also to those 
private individuals who have devoted their energies to promoting 
goodwill between the two nations, and have so given a fine 
example of the results to be achieved by unofficial action in inter- 
national questions. This has not been a political party question, 
the ent NEE has been welcomed by politicians of all shades of 
opinion ; the two notable exceptions, Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain, being perhaps as significant in one way as the long 
list on the other side in another. The new Government 
which has entered into power in this country is committed to the 
policy of the extente, not only by the personal pledges given by its 
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members, but also by the whole tradition of the Liberal party, 
which has almost always favoured the understanding with France. 
That a Liberal Government was likely to prove unfriendly to 
France is one of the most ridiculous bogies ever dressed up for 
electioneering purposes, and has failed in its object from sheer 
inability to carry conviction to any person of even the slightest 
power of observation. On the contrary, the Liberalism and 
Radicalism of this country and the Republicanism of France are 
connected by many ties of friendship, and there is, moreover, far 
less temptation for a Liberal than for a Conservative administra- 
tion to imperil the good understanding by an appeal to Jingo 
feeling at a time of internal crisis or of external difficulty. For 
we must not assume that incidents producing temporary friction 
have been perpetually excluded for the future by the agreements 
that have been signed. The danger has been lessened, and greatly 
lessened, and every step taken in cementing the international 
friendship tends to make the recurrence of difficulties rarer and 
less serious. But it would be too much to say that the present 
state of feeling, however deep and sincere to-day, is unquestion- 
ably permanent. There have been ententes with France before, 
sometimes hailed with joy as heralding a new era, and yet break- 
ing down when new international complications arose. It is only 
seven years since the Fashoda incident, an absurd quarrel about 
the possession of a malodorous African swamp, almost inacces- 
sible and totally worthless, brought the two countries to the 
verge of war, and it is not far from the time when Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with his talk of ‘‘ pin-pricks’’ and his advice to our neigh- 
bours to * was doing his best to stir up 
ill-feeling against France, and even urging that we should ally 
ourselves with Germany and the United States in order to restrain 
French aggression. Such wild talk seems now like language 
from another age, but when one remembers the tone of the Press 
and of popular feeling at that time, and it is not far to go back, 
it is obvious that we have no good guarantee against its recur- 
rence. However carefully Foreign Secretaries and Ambassadors 
may steer, questions may arise in which the interests of the two 
nations, probably not in Europe, but in some out of the way 
part of the world, may appear to conflict. Party politicians 
seeking unscrupulously to divert attention from their own mis- 
deeds in home affairs may take advantage of such incidents to 
raise a war scare. There is no reason to suppose that either the 


ce 


mend their manners,’ 
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morality or the delicacy of the Jingo Press has materially im- 
proved since Fashoda, and a crisis might again be precipitated. 
Is this danger entirely imaginary? I hope so. I hope that the 
feeling of friendship is this time more deeply rooted, and better 
able to withstand shocks than before. But a more certain foun- 
dation is needed. A friendship based on the merely commercial 
ground, that it is well for good customers to be good friends, is 
too weak to stand a strain. Its ethical basis is a selfish one, and 
therefore incapable of great good, and with the present ignorance 
of economics, even its intellectual basis is weak. So long as 
politicians are able to persuade even a small party that the pros- 
perity of our neighbours is ruinous to us, and that our industries 
can only really flourish when we are supplying the whole world 
and all our customers have been reduced to bankruptcy, so long 
will a merely commercial theory be powerless. 

Much, then, remains to be done in establishing the evtente on 
a secure foundation. The only foundation of permanent value is 
a real conviction of the unity of the West. Mr. Morley, I think, 
said lately that he had met good Englishmen and good French- 
men, he now wanted to meet a good European. Substituting 
perhaps Occidental for European as better expressing the facts of 
the grouping of nations, the remark expresses an important prin- 
ciple. And the first and most essential condition of the unity of 
the West is the agreement on all essential points of policy between 
England and France. 

The instability of governments in France can no longer be 
urged as an obstacle in the way of an understanding. After its 
stormy history in the last century, Republicanism in France has 
come triumphantly through its trials. The Chauvinist sentiment 
has been thoroughly discredited, and the French people may now 
be fairly described as the most pacific in Europe. Freed from 
ambitious foreign schemes, leisure has been found to devote to 
those internal reforms on which the future progress of the nation 
so largely depends. The success of the movement for the separa- 
tion of Church and State, so long urged by Positivists, will 
remove one of the greatest obstacles to both civil and religious 
“progress. With internal dissensions set at rest, and unwise 
schemes of expansion abandoned, the French will be free to take 


that. keen interest in the onward movement of Western civilisa- 


tion which is naturally congenial to them. More than any other 


nation, they are capable of wide occidental sympathies. It is 
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the task of Positivists, and of all who aim at progress, to. en- 
courage this feeling of the solidarity of the West, and for this a 
definite plan is necessary. The mere feeling that friendship is 
better than enmity between nations, like the vague opinion that 
peace is better than war, although finding its expression in inter- 
national peace associations, is naturally too weak. It requires 
strengthening by supplying it with a firm theoretical basis, which 
means a sound sociological theory. When a rational system of 
education is adopted, and history is studied by all, not as a 
collection of separate and unconnected facts, but as the concrete 
aspect of a general evolutionary scheme, it will not merely be 
felt vaguely that friendship with France is a pleasant and desir- 
able thing, but it will be regarded as a fact capable of scientific 
demonstration that that friendship is the primary condition of 
European progress. 

The problem of our relations with Germany needs to be 
approached in a similar manner. It would be useless to pretend 
that those relations are at the present moment entirely satis- 
factory. The official relations are, I believe, perfectly good, and there 
is no actually hostile feeling between the peoples. There is no case 
in which the interests of the two nations come into direct con- 
flict. The geographical position of the two countries in Europe 
is such that to speak of one as a menace to the other is ridiculous, 
and even outside Europe they have no outstanding disputes. And 
yet, although active hostility is absent, there is a general lack 
of sympathy between the two populations, producing a state of 
nervous irritability and readiness to take offence or alarm at acts 
in themselves innocent enough. Such a mood is always a danger 
to peace. The Yellow Press on the look out for a new and blood- 
curdling sensation, politicians driven to that last resort of exposed 
charlatans, of banging the Jingo war-drum, military and naval 
experts with an axe of their own to grind—all these take advan- 
tage of such a nervous state, and exploit it in their own interests. 
Hence come periodic scares and wild talk of war, and an intensi- 
fication of the nervous unrest, the effect of which is thus cumula- 
tive, and grows by the scares of its own creation. 

The real grounds of this international mistrust are compara- 
tively trivial. Each nation thinks the other arrogant, aiming at a 
higher position and power in Europe than is consistent with the 
due rights of others. Each suspects the other of ambitious 
attempts to wrest advantages from her rival, and each is jealous 
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of the influence of the other in extra-European politics. One 
cause of irritation in this country is obvious. In conversing with 
Germans, or in reading German periodicals, one cannot but 
remark a certain attitude of superiority, a sort of tacit assumption 
that. Germany leads and other nations follow. This sometimes 
causes irritation all the more for not being expressed, but for 
being assumed as a point beyond discussion. But this attitude 
is natural in a nation which has only recently become conscious of 
itself as a political whole, and has made such prodigious strides, 
especially in industrial matters, in recent years. Not merely has 
the German industrial output enormously increased, but its quality 
has steadily risen. The term ‘‘ made in Germany ”’ is frequently 
a recommendation rather than a reproach. The high position of 
German science in the world is known to every German, and is 
felt to be a matter of legitimate pride. Considering these facts, 
and remembering that feelings of narrow patriotism are giving 
way very slowly, even in the most advanced communities, to a 
broader sense of the co-operation of nations in the work of 
Humanity, this assumption of the average German finds—I do 
not for a moment say its justification, but at least its partial 
excuse. It is not peculiar to Germany. A similar attitude is 
obvious enough in the conversation and writings of Americans, it 
is not, I think, entirely unknown in our island. Add to this the 
fact that the knowledge of the German language, literature, and 
character in this country is still limited to a comparatively small 
section, and the elements of the misunderstanding become fairly 
clear. It has to be made apparent to the citizens of both coun- 
tries that their interests are opposed to any conflict, that neither 
has anything to gain by an attempt to browbeat the other, and 
that both will be able to accomplish far more by working har- 
moniously together than by living in a perpetual atmosphere of 
jealous suspicion and veiled hostility. Any step that can be taken 
in the direction of checking the present mad competition in arma- 
ments will be a step of the first importance towards making 
friendly relations between the two countries possible. 

The intellectual elements in different countries are an im- 
portant factor in the movement towards peace. Every inter- 
national scientific congress forges a new link in the chain that is 
to bind nations together, not merely because it brings into contact 
a number of thoughtful men of different nationalities and teaches 
them to understand and appreciate one another’s character, but 
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still more because it brings about a real internationalisation of 
thought. Ideas of narrow nationalism have already disappeared 
from the physical and biological sciences, they will disappear in 
the same way from the social and ethical sciences when they take 
their recognised place, as they are at last beginning to do, in the 
world of thought. When social and even political problems are 
discussed in the same unbiassed manner in which questions of 
chemical constitution or organic evolution are now discussed, or 
even when a remote approximation is made to that state of things, 
an enormous advance will have been made. The tone of such 
discussions cannot be without influence on the tone of popular 
feeling, and the results of the intellectual movement will react on 
public opinion with the most beneficial results. There is a move- 
ment of quite recent origin which is likely to prove of considerable 
importance. I refer to the visits of persons interested in ques- 
tions of municipal administration to foreign countries in order to 
study the working of local institutions on the spot. The complex 
questions of the government of States offer far less opportunity 
than the simpler problems afforded by towns. Those problems 
differ widely in detail, but resemble one another in their broad 
outlines sufficiently to make them intelligible, and their concrete 
study a most valuable object-lesson. Practical men like Sir 
Thomas Barclay and Lord Avebury, who have done so much to 
bring about the Anglo-French entente, are now devoting their 
energies to an attempt at an understanding with Germany. We 
must get rid once for all of the foolish notion that a close friend- 
ship with one neighbour involves enmity towards another, or as it 
has been put, that the stock of international goodwill is a limited 
quantity, and there is not enough to go round if we first give a 
generous share to one nation. _ Above all, we must reprobate the 
criminal campaign carried on by some of our leading newspapers, 
which employ themselves in stirring up ill-feeling against Ger- 
many on all possible occasions. We have to recognise the great 
part that the now united Germany has to play, both from her 
history and from her geographical position, tn the advance of 
European civilisation, and condemn most strongly the malicious 
efforts of the Times and National Review and of similar papers .on 
the Continent to embroil the two nations. It is doing an ill turn to 
France to encourage the belief that our understanding with her 
has any hostile intention towards a third Power, or that it is to 
assist in any way the aggression of either of the parties outside 
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Europe. The remnant of the old expansionist policy which I said 
is now becoming obsolete in France has led to the unjustifiable 
interference with the internal affairs of Morocco, and the danger- 
ous fondness of some Foreign Ministers for playing with fire, to- 
gether with a bungling diplomacy, has come near to bringing 
about a rupture between France and Germany, exaggerated 
though much of the alarm has been on both sides. 

The past year has seen the close of the most ghastly war of 
modern times. Many things have tended to make the Russian- 
Japanese war more horrible even than such conflicts usually are. 
The climatic severity of the regions in which it took place, the dis- 
tance of the combatants from their homes, but more especially 
the combination of the highly perfect and deadly weapons of 
destruction with that Oriental indifference to death which char- 
acterises the Russians almost as much as it does the Japanese, 
with its consequent disregard of the sacrifice of human life in- 
volved in any strategical movement, all these have combined to 
give the war its special character of dreadfulness. It has taught 
the same lesson as the conflict in South Africa, the long con- 
tinuance, exhausting nature, and terrible after-effects of wars 
carried on under modern conditions. 

The peace was ultimately brought about by the friendly inter- 
vention of the United States. Of course, this is not formally 
recognised. Both Powers considering the intervention of a third 
Power as derogatory to their dignity, we are assured that the part 
played by the American President was simply confined to the offer 
of a room on neutral territory in which the plenipotentiaries might 
meet. But that blinds no one to the fact that the tact shown by 
the head of a State having no direct interest in the struggle 
facilitated negotiations which might otherwise have proved fruit- 
less or have dragged on indefinitely. The result is of importance 
as adding one more fact to the mass of evidence that the outcome 
of a struggle between two great Powers is not a matter of 
indifference to others, but that every Power has an interest in the 
restoration of peace. The: cause of international arbitration is 
indirectly advanced by the result of the conference, and it is to be 
hoped that one consequence will be a further increase in the 
authority of The Hague tribunal, when once the advantages are 
recognised of a permanent organisation for dealing with inter- 
national disputes, backed by the moral authority of the civilised 
nations. The existence of that moral authority is the primary 
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condition of the tribunal, and can only be afforded by the convic- 
tion in all minds that international arbitration is not merely desir- 
able, but perfectly practicable and necessary. And the grounds 
of that conviction must be ethical. Hard as the saying may 
seem, it is a fact that the very existence of such a thing as 
international morality is by no means generally recognised. It is 
the duty of all who profess to teach ethical principles to insist 
that morality is not confined to the relations between individuals 
in their private capacity and as members of the same community, 
but that their relations as citizens of a State and as members of 
that greater community which we call Humanity are as subject 
to ethical considerations as any other. Christianity has shown 
itself powerless to bring about such a conviction, the Churches 
have been as often on the side of unjust aggression and of national 
spite and greed as against them. They having failed, the task 
passes to those whose religion is of this world, whose ideals are 
human, and whose faith is grounded on scientific truth. 


ThiatL IStORY AND FOE. Ihish 


QUESTION * 

—————_>—_—_—— 
UnbeER this title Professor Goldwin Smith has published a new 
book of singular interest and brilliant eloquence. — It is by no 


means the study of Irish History which he wrote in 1861 ; but an 
entirely new sketch of the story of Ireland from the time of the 
Romans down to Wyndham’s Act of 1903. Though Mr. Goldwin 
Smith was one of the keenest opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bills, and he still insists resolutely on the political union of 
the United Kingdom, the volume as a whole is as far as possible 
from being a political manifesto or an anti-Irish pamphlet. The 
first thirteen chapters of the book, which compose nine-tenths of 
his historical study, are pure history.. The concluding two 
chapters, dealing with Home Rule and the Land problems, are 
undoubtedly controversial, and criticise Gladstone, Parnell, Plun- 
kett, and O’Brien. With these chapters, and the very lucid and 
instructive analysis of the Irish Land Code by Mr. Hugh J. 
McCann, an Irish barrister, I shall not now deal. I find the his- 


* “Trish History and the Irish Question.” By Professor Goldwin 
Smith, ‘EiC) aiid BE} Gs Jack: 270)pp. 5s. met. 
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torical part of the book of absorbing interest, and to this I now 
confine my notice. 

As historical literature I know nothing of recent times which 
surpasses this book, and hardly anything which can be placed 
beside it. In less than 200 pages it narrates the troubled and 
cruel story of Ireland during a thousand years with an eloquence 
which makes every sentence reach the brain, and a sympathy 
which eannot fail to touch the heart. No purer or more noble 
English has been written in our age. The narrative flows on with 
ordered and incisive perspicuity. The judgments on men and 
events are weighty and just. The characters of the actors are 
lifelike and distinct. There are epigrams, epithets, apophthegms 
enough, but they seem to come spontaneously, without labour, or 
display. To my ear the story reads as vivid and interesting as a 
first-rate chapter of Macaulay, but it has none of his rhetorical 
artifices and tiresome mannerisms. The attention is not dis- 
tracted by trivial details and incessant references to documents 
and memoirs. The object is to show in 200 pages what is the 
inner truth of Irish history, and to explain how that long and 
melancholy record has issued in the chronic sufferings and in- 
destructible aspirations of the Irish nation. 

As keynotes we may take the sentences with which the history 
opens, and that with which it is closed. The first runs thus :— 


Of all histories the history of Ireland is the saddest. For nearly 
seven centuries it was a course of strife between races, bloodshed 
massacre, misgovernment, civil war, oppression, and misery. Hardly 
even now have the troubles of Ireland come to a close, either for herself 
or for her partner. Unrest still reigns in her, and, embodied in her 
Parliamentary delegation, harasses the Parliament and distracts the 
councils of Great Britain. 

In the age of conquest the weaker island was pretty sure to be 
marked as a prey of the stronger, while the difficulties of access, the 
Channel, broad in the days of primitive navigation, and the Welsh 
mountains, combined with the internal barriers of forest and river, and 
with the naturally wild habits of the people, portended that the conquest 
would be difficult and that the agony would be long. Such nae the 
mould of Destiny. 


The history closes with these words :— 


What far-off object of aggrandisement hy : 
a contented and loyal Ireland? can be half so important as 


I know no account of Ireland which throws such constant and 
vivid light on the crucial fact that Ireland is a nation in a sense 
which can hardly be said of Scotland, or Wales, or of Norway or 
Belgium—in the sense in which Poland is a nation, Hungary is a 
nation. The geographical aloofness of Ireland, its physical con- 
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formation, climate, and products, the intense antagonism of race, 
of religion, of manners, of language, the secular contest for 
national existence obstinately maintained for seven centuries, the 
singular persistence of national memories, ideals, and antipathies 
—all these are conspicuous in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s pages. There 
is a sinister continuity of suffering, wrong, cross-purposes, and 
blighted hopes in this tale of national evolution as if it were some 
protracted martyrdom inflicted by perverse Nature and a malign 
power of evil. It would not be easy to compose a consecutive 
history of Wales from the Conquest down to to-day ; and a con- 
secutive history of Scotland would be a thing of strange discord 
from Macbeth to Mr. Balfour. But a coherent history of Ireland 
can be written, or of Poland, or of Hungary. But of them all 
the history of Ireland is the most homogeneous—and the most 
heartrending. 

What just mind can follow without pain this long ‘‘ tragedy,”’ 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith calls the history. |The deeply-planted 
tribal, gregarious, patriotic, temperament ; the early exposure to 
Danish pirates; the first ruthless Norman invasion—‘‘ a con- 
queror more fell and tenacious than the Dane’’; the planting of 
an Anglo-Norman pale on the eastern coast ; the internecine war 
between the feudal realm and the native tribes ; the alternation of 
massacre, plunder, devastation, oppression from side to side, pro- 
longed over three centuries ; the ferocious laws of the English 
ascendancy from the times of the Plantagenets to the times of the 
Georges ; the desperate attempts of the Tudor dynasty to bribe, 
Anglicise, and master the native chiefs and clans ; the work of 
Poynings, which converted Ireland into a dependency of Eng- 
jand ; the division of Ireland into two Churches, even when there 
was but one religion—soon divided into three hostile Churches 
when there began the war between Protestant and Catholic, and 
then between Episcopalian and Presbyterian ; the inevitable in- 
gulfing of Ireland in the murderous war between Rome and the 
Reformation which desolated Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; the swaying to and fro of the savage reprisals, 
under O’Neills, Fitzmaurices, Desmonds, Tyrone, Mountjoy, 
Tyrconnell, Strafford, ‘‘ It is difficult to say to which of the con- 
tending parties the palm of atrocity is to be awarded. Probably 
to that of the Government, which knew no measure in the exter- 
mination of Catholics and rebels.’’ Then came the massacre of 
1641 in the time of Charles I, followed by the bloody revenge of 


‘< 
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the Commonwealth, andthe devastating spoliation of the 
Commonwealth, itself succeeded by the rapacious bigotry of 
the Restoration of Charles II and James II. 


In that mortal struggle, had the Catholic won, he would have de- 
prived the Protestant certainly of his land, perhaps of his life. The 
Protestant, having won, proceeded at once to avenge and secure him- 
self by binding down his vanquished foe with chains of iron. Chains 
of iron indeed they were. By the series of enactments called the Penal 
Code, passed by the Irish Parliament with some assistance from that 
of England, the Irish Catholic was reduced to helotage, political and 
social, while measures were taken for the extirpation of his religion.’ 
To crush him politically he was excluded from Parliament, from the 
franchise, from municipal office, from the magistracy, from the jury 
box, as well as from public appointments of all kinds, and even from 
the police force. To crush him socially he was excluded from all the 
higher callings but that of medicine, from the bench, from the bar, 
and from the army. He was denied the armorial bearings which 
denoted a gentleman. To divorce him from the land, he was for- 
bidden to acquire a freehold or a lease beneficial beyond a certain rate ; 
he was debarred from bequeathing his estate; and his estate was 
broken up by making it heritable in gavelkind. The gate of know- 
ledge was closed against him. He was shut out from the university ; 
forbidden to open a school; forbidden to send his children abroad for 
education, That he might never rise against oppression, he was dis- 
armed and prohibited from keeping a horse of more than five pounds 
value. He might not even be a gamekeeper or a watchman. 

The Jaw, without actually prohibiting the Catholic religion, pro- 
vided, as was hoped, for its extirpation. All priests were required to be 
registered, and were forbidden to perform service out of their own 
parish. All Catholic archbishops and bishops were banished, and were 
punishable with death if they returned, so that in future there could be 
no ordinations. Monks and friars also were banished. Catholic chapels 
might not have bells or steeples. Marriage of a Catholic with a Pro- 
testant was prohibited; to perform it was a capital offence; so was con- 
version of a Protestant to Catholicism. If the son of a Catholic turned 
Protestant, the inheritance at once vested in him, his father being 
reduced to a life interest. The wife of a Catholic turning Protestant 
was set free from her husband’s control. A Catholic could not be a 


guardian, so that children were left to the guardianship of an enemy of 
their faith. 


And after all this continued for centuries, Englishmen wonder 
at the undying bitterness it has left in Irish memories, and con- 
sider the spirit of nationalism in Ireland as a wild and irrational 
craze. Even well-read Englishmen do not entirely grasp the 
whole of the cruel story, and very few put it all together as what 
Burke called a machine ‘‘ well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of a people and the debasement in them of 
human nature itself.’ It is quite true that incessant efforts have 
been made since Burke’s day by English statesmen to repeal and 
redress these atrocious grievances. But much still remains, and 
in 1906 the secular struggle is still in full activity, | 
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I have purposely put aside the concluding part of the book on 
the questions of Home Rule, self-government, and tenant-right. 
A volume would be needed even to debate these, and I desire to 
call attention to the very powerful history recorded without enter- 
ing on the underlying fires of practical remedies. The long 
account of the Irish Land Code in 44 pages by Mr. Hugh J. 
McCann, B.L., is an elaborate essay on recent land law legisla- 
tion, including the schemes of Lord Dunraven’s Committee of 
1903. This is a matter far too technical to be touched on here. 
The paper ought to be of great service to English politicians 
studying this intricate question. It is a most significant fact 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s study of the Irish question should con- 
clude with so thorough and so liberal a review of the grievances 
which now lie at the root of Irish nationalism. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE TAXATION OF SUBURBAN LAND 


a et 


Ir is certain that the present Government, assuming that its 
majority renders it sufficiently stable, will have its attention con- 
centrated on more than one aspect of the Land question. Of late 
years, and even of late decades, other formidable controversies, 
as for instance those connected with Ireland and South Africa, 
have thrust it into the background. But it can never be kept in 
that position for very long. ‘It bristles with too many difficulties, 
is too intimately bound up with man’s primal wants and interests 
to remain long in abeyance. Readers of history, ancient or 
modern, however elementary their studies may be, cannot help 
seeing how large a part has been played in the revolutions of the 
world by struggles for the ownership of land, individual or collec- 
tive. The tragedy of the Gracchi was but a late phase in a long 
series of conflicts. The French Revolution, the Irish Revolution, 
and, most momentous perhaps of all, the vast upheaval of the 
Russian peasantry now beginning, tell a similar tale. 

Many of us remember the startling shock given by the publica- 
tion of Henry George’s scheme of Land Nationalisation, some 
thirty years ago. ‘‘ Progress and Poverty’’ was received by 
‘London workmen with a degree of enthusiasm that called to mind 
what we have been told of the reception of the Contrat Social by 
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the forerunners and the actors of the French Revolution. Thou- 
sands accepted the writer’s fervid demonstrations that the land 
of a country belonged to the State, and that a tax making that 
claim good might be substituted for every other form of taxation. 
For those thousands the millennium was at hand. After a few 
months, or at most a year or two, the fallacies of the argument 
revealed themselves, and were pointed out by conservative econo- 
mists on the one hand, and by Socialists on the other. Socialists 
were dissatisfied that all kinds of property except one should 
escape from the control of State ownership. Economists and 
Conservatives pointed out with obvious truth that Land, in so far 
as it had commercial value, was the result of a long series of 
industrial operations dating back for centuries. The “ prairie 
value’’ of English land was insignificant compared with the 
value given to it by clearing of forests, draining of marshes, mak- 
ing of roads and fences, and other operations of very various 
kinds, continued through generations. Agricultural land must be 
considered, in many respects, as an industrial product. It has 
been exchanged over and over again against the ordinary pro- 
ducts of labour with which no one, except Socialists, proposes 
to interfere. To devolve upon land the whole burden of taxation 
would therefore be obviously unjust. Nevertheless there are very 
forcible reasons why land should be taxed differently from other 
kinds of property. The strongest of these reasons was very 
clearly stated by J. S. Mill more than half a century ago :— 
Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends 
to increase, without any exertion or ‘Sacrifice on the part of the 
owners; those owners constituting a class in the community whom the 
natural course of things progressively enriches, consistently with com- 
plete passiveness on their own part. In such a case it would be no 
violation of the principles on which private property is founded, if the 
State should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of it, as it 
arises. This would not, properly speaking, be taking anything from 
anybody, it would merely be applying an accession of wealth created 


by circumstances to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to 


become an unearned appendage to the riches of a particular class,— 
= Pol,Econ.,” book V, chap. IT, S35: 


Mill is here considering land in general, agricultural as well as 
urban and suburban. The former need not now occupy us. In- 
deed, a valuation of it now as contrasted with its value half a 
century ago would in the majority of cases show a decrement. 
But with town land, and especially with uncovered land in the 
suburbs of large towns, the case is widely different. 
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Property tax is paid in the first instance by the tenant or 
occupier. But the tenant deducts it from the rent paid to his 
landlord, who in turn, if a lessee, deducts from the rent due to the 
superior landlord, and so on till the freeholder is reached. As 
the amount of the tax is based on the rental actually paid, it is 
commonly thought that land is put on the same footing as other 
species of property. But this is not so, as was very clearly 
shown by Mr. Pethick Lawrence in a recent article in the Zndepen- 
dent Review -— 


_ Consider the case of two men having £1,000 each. One 
invests it in a plot of suburban land, which he lets out temporarily 
for agricultural purposes at £10 a year, knowing that in ten years’ 
time, when the city has grown right up to it, the land can be sold 
for £1,500. His return in the ten years will be £600, or, roughly, £60 
a year, and not £10 as it seemed at first sight. The other invests his 
41,000 in a business which yields £60 a year profit, but he reinvests 
£50 each year in the business in the shape of new and improved plant, 
drawing out £10 a year only in cash. The business man has to pay 
income tax upon profits, z.e., on £60 a year, whereas the landlord in- 
equitably gets off with income tax merely upon his annual receipts— 
£10. 

The initial step which has to be taken in this department of land- 
taxation reform is the assessment of all land at its real or selling 
value apart from the value of buildings erected thereon ; to deter- 
mine, in fact, the site-value. This being done, the sum to be 
levied in respect of this value may be either an annual tax or an 
annual rate. The latter would be found probably the more feasible 
alternative ; and it is that which is supported by a large propor- 
tion of municipalities throughout the country. Of course, a 


maximum value for this rate would be fixed by Parliament. 


What will be the results of legislation of this kind? One will 
evidently be that the owners of uncovered land will be induced to 
build on it, or to sell it for the purpose of building, with the 
least possible delay. | While it remains agricultural land, the 
owner will have to pay rates upon its true value. He can only 
ensure himself against loss by putting the land to its most pro- 
fitable use. The consequence will be a large increase in suburban 
building. Amazing as the growth of small, ill-designed streets of 
flimsy, unlovely houses has been in the past, it will tend to be 
more rapid in the future. In some ways this will be a great gain. 
Rents will fall. The horrible overcrowding of London tenements 
will be relieved. On the other hand, in the absence of any con- 
trolling agencies for the growth of towns, such as exist in Ger- 
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many and the United States, we have to look forward to a new 
and monstrous growth of suburban slums which will rival in 
their vileness those nearer the centre, which will wipe out all 
open spaces, and which will obstruct the great arteries of a 
which are so urgently needed to bring London citizens within 
access of rural homes. 

There is, therefore, a very imminent risk that the changes con- 
sequent on a more equitable system of land taxation may bring 
about very formidable evils, or rather may accelerate and intensify 
a class of evils already serious enough to those who watch what 
is going on around them in the outskirts of London—the conver- 
sion of large tracts of open country into hideous deserts of ill- 
built houses, built on no sort of general plan, without broad high- 
ways from centre to circumference, without any reservation of 
land for parks and open spaces, built, in short, without the slightest 
admixture of human wisdom and forethought. Anybody who 
spends an hour or two in South Camberwell or in the region 
between South Wimbledon and Wandsworth, taking with him a 
map of these districts as they stood thirty years ago, may con- 
vince himself of the danger and of the rapidity of its onset. 

The first condition of remedial action is the extension of the 
area of local authority. ‘‘ The real unit for each town ’’ (I again 
quote from Mr, Pethick Lawrence) 


is, in fact, not merely the limits of the present buildings, but the whole 
area extending outwards, so far as the effects of the town are felt in 
causing the appreciation of land; and it is this area upon which a 
contribution ought to be levied for the healthy development of the 
town. This unit is recognised in the cities of Germany and the United 
States, and the need for such a central body has recently been acknow- 
ledged in the recommendations of the London Traffic Commission, 

In the case of London, and of other cities similarly situated, 
the Central Body needed for dealing adequately with town and 
suburb would have a constitution somewhat analogous to the 
recently-elected Water Board. There may be other plans, though 
it is not easy to devise them, for securing the same result ; the 
object in view being to use a large part, if not the whole, of the 
revenue created by the taxation of site values, in promoting, by 
wise structural arrangements, health and civilisation among the 
people who are to live on these sites, as well as on the great city 
of which they are the outgrowths. Those who realise the re- 
action for good or evil of the home upon character and citizen- 
ship, and the deadening effects of living from birth to old age in 
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a labyrinth of mean streets, will perhaps feel that many subjects 
which are now making more noise and attracting more attention, 
are yet not more influential on the future of our nation. 


J. H. Bripces 


POS RDEVISM. ANDES Uri Eo AW 


Tuose who used to frequent Newton Hall will be sorry to hear 
of the death of Miss Warley at a comparatively early age. She 
was a constant attendant at lectures, classes, social meetings, and 
demonstrations, took an active part in all our work, and was. 
warmly with us at heart. None who saw her will forget that 
slight, fragile figure cruelly twisted and lamed with rheumatism, 
nor the heroism with which she persisted in going about her 
customary avocations—knowing, perhaps, that if she gave way 
it would be for ever. She died in September, and left a legacy 
to the Newton Hall Women’s Guild of £50. 

This information I have received from a firm of solicitors at 
Bristol, who tell me that they are obliged to advise the executor 
that the legacy is not, payable in law. As this is the second time 
within a short while, that friends have died wishing to leave 
Positivists a small testimony of good will, and that the law has. 
stepped in to prevent the execution of their bequests, it would 
seem well to consider the situation. Positivists assuredly have 
no desire or use for endowments, but they are a body of working 
men and women, and a little more money would enable them to 
attempt many things from which at present they are debarred by 
their scanty resources and their determination to avoid debt. It 
seems hard to both testator and legatee that a small sum of 
money for such a purpose as the Women’s Guild cannot be legally 
bequeathed. Christianity, we have been told, is part of the 
Common Law of England ; it is easy to leave money for Church 
purposes, but it is made very hard to leave it to Ethical societies, 
Positivists, or other Educational bodies outside the Church. We 
believe the old law still exists by which the poet Shelley’s chil- 
dren were taken away from him—we may trust that public 
opinion would not suffer any revival of so monstrous a claim on 
the part of the State, but it is uncomfortable to know that such 
old laws still exist in a dormant condition. 

I am no lawyer, and cannot say how the law could teach one to 
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evade the law, but. this it appears is plain. Persons wishing to 
leave a legacy for Positivist purposes must leave it to some mem- 
ber or members of our Society by name, and the testator must 
write before death to the legatee saying what he has done, and the 
purpose for which the money has been left. It was thus that the 
late Mr. Cotter Morison was able to leave us his bequest of 4500. 

Meantime I fear that Miss Warley’s legacy is lost to us, as 
was the larger sum left us by Mr. Pratt. 

Miss Warley always spoke with much warmth and admiration 
of our Guild work. Though occupied with many movements, 
Socialist as well as Positivist, her interest in the Women’s Guild 
would often bring her three or four nights a week to Newton 
Hall, and she used to tell me that what she admired was the feel- 
ing we brought to our work—‘‘it is quite different to anything 
else’? she was wont to say. It is pleasant to think of these 
words of hers, coming as they do now from the grave. 

‘E. B. Harrison 


THE: GENERAL. ERECTION: AND= TiS 
CONSEGRENCEHS 


THOUGH I am writing on January 21, before the final results of the 
General Election are known, the returns already received are 
sufficient to show that the Liberal majority will be very large—far 
larger than all the other parties, Unionists, whether Protec- 
tionists, Retaliationists, or Free Traders, Irish Nationalists, or 
Labour members combined, and enormously larger than the 
Unionists alone. As on many questions the Irish Nationalists 
and the Labour men are in agreement with the Government, there 
will be such a preponderance of opinion against the Unionists as 
has not been seen since the Parliament which met immediately 
after the passing of the First Reform Act. The party which has 
held office since 1886, with one short interval of three years, now 
finds itself reduced to impotence. Its appeals to military glory, 
Imperial aggrandisement and race-hatred have proved no longer 
attractive, and its efforts to revive the election cries that were so 
useful in former years have been unavailing. By raising the cry 
of the Union in danger, they cut away the pretence that the 
‘question of Irish self-government had not been before the electors 
and could not, therefore, be dealt with in the present Parliament. 
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As to the causes of the Unionist rout, they are fairly obvious, 
though there is much difference of opinion as to the relative 
weight of each factor. A distinction must, however, be made 
between those questions that affected the whole people, and those 
which, though of little interest to the public at large, violently 
excited particular sections. Of the former, by far the most effec- 
tive were (1) the belief that the late Government were not playing 
the game fairly, that they had not dealt openly with their former 
colleagues and the country on the subject of Tariff Reform, and 
that they had exhausted the mandate received at the Khaki 
election of 1900, and should have appealed to the country long 
before, and (2) the fiasco in South Africa. Chinese labour, while 
it placed the Unionists on the defensive, was in itself scarcely 
defensible by any arguments which would appeal to the mass of 
the voters, and coming as it did in flagrant contradiction to the 
hopes and promises of the war, amid the recognition of the enor- 
mous cost of that contest, the want of employment at home and 
in South Africa, and the widespread ruin in the newly-acquired 
colonies, it finally exploded the Imperialist legend which had 
proved so useful to the Unionists. It is unfortunately true that 
there are still plenty of Imperialists, even in the Liberal. party, 
but they are now forced to lower their tone, to discriminate 
between the sane Imperialism which they profess and the extra- 
vagant Jingoism of the old Masters, or, better still, to say nothing 
on the subject. As to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, it had the ad- 
vantage of allowing an offensive plan of campaign, but in the 
waning of Imperialism, preference to the Colonies fell flat from 
the first. Protection and retaliation were warmly received by the 
old fair-traders, who had always been found among the Conser- 
vative democracy of the towns, and by a-few business-men who 
thought their own particular interests would be benefited ; but 
the mass of the people were more stirred by the certainty of a 
rise in the price of food than by the possibility of a rise in wages. 
The Conservatism of the true-born Englishman and his dislike to 
sudden conversions told on the same side. And the great scheme 
of tariff reform, far from evoking any enthusiasm, produced much 
active hostility, and still more latent distrust. It is unlikely that 
Mr. Chamberlain could have done anything if he had had a united 
party to support his vigorous attack. The subterfuges and 
accommodations of Mr. Balfour made its failure a certainty. 

The chief questions that stirred the influential sections to vigorous 
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action against the late Government, were the position of Trade 
Unions—threatened by legal decisions—and the Education Bill. 
The former, combined with the workers’ growing consciousness 
of power, has led to the formation of an independent group of 
labour representatives which may number some thirty in the new 
Parliament. They may become a body fruitful for good, pioneers 
of reform and guardians of righteousness, but only on condition 
that they take wide views of their duties and become on every 
question the protectors of the oppressed. The Nonconformist 
opponents of the Education Act have not attempted to form a 
separate body. They have conceived the more ambitious project 
of getting control of the Liberal party, at all events on those 
matters which especially interest them. They have undoubted 
grievances, notably in the imposition of tests on the Head Masters 
of certain schools ; but they have shown themselves in general 
more careful for their own consciences than for the consciences of 
others. They have skilfully—I do not say, unfairly—turned to 
their own account the unpopularity of the late Government, the 
fear of Protection and the hatred of Chinese slavery. Some of 
their leaders, notably Dr. Clifford, are men of wide sympathies, 
but there are some narrow minds among them. If these get the 
upper hand, the tyranny of the Nonconformists may prove more 
galling than that of the Church. In contrast with the narrow 
sectarian aims of some Dissenters, the Catholic Irish voters in 
Great Britain have shown a most honourable disposition to be 
guided by broad considerations of national policy. It is the more 
to be regretted that some Liberals have not been ashamed to 
attack the Catholics. On the other hand the prevalence of the 
Conservative attack on Home Rule and on the Irish Nationalists 
is not to be regretted. It has removed the only objection -to the 
present Government and Parliament dealing with the question of 
Home Rule in Ireland ; and the utter failure of the attack should 
be a great encouragement to legislation in that direction. 
S. H. Swinny 


BYO9O8Kes 


LES DEVOIRS NATURELS DE .L’HOMME. LA MORALE 
SOCIALE. By E. Corra. (Paris: E. Pelletan.) 60 centimes each. 


M. Corra has published two small works on ‘‘ The Natural 
Duties of Man” and on “‘ Social Ethics.’ In the first he studies. 
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the scientific view of the destiny of man, contrasting the Positivist 
solution of the problem with that of the theological and meta- 
physical systems, and sketches the evolution of domestic life in 
animals, savages, and civilised man. Dealing more especially with 
civilised man he shows that between man and the world we need 
humanity, and that man should live in a systematic way as he 
already does more or less empirically for the family, the country, 
and humanity. 

In the second work the author treats of ethics. First he lays 
down the rules which should guide a man’s personal existence and 
points out how necessary it is to have a system of ethics embracing 
all phases of life. He then passes to the ethics of the family, deal- 
ing with the different relations which should exist between the 
members of one family. The next chapters deal with the duties of 
citizens and emphasise the necessity of looking on society as a whole, 
of educating public opinion and of honouring all those who have 
worked for the improvement of the race. Finally, it is shown how 
after passing through a warlike state we are now approaching one 
of peaceful industry. This leads to the laying down of rules to 
govern the relations between States in the West of Europe and 
finally between all races dwelling on the planet. 

These books, though published at a very cheap rate, are very 


well and clearly printed. 
PauL DEscouRS 


RATA Gdk ae Peis 


Whatever might be the immediate cause of a German attack 
upon France, the larger interests of Europe and of Humanity 
would make it the duty of England, in existing circumstances, to 
resist it with all the force that she possesses. As to that I am 
glad to think we are all agreed. But we must hope that France 
will not put herself in the wrong by insisting on her claim to 
organise the internal police of Morocco. It is idle to talk of 
‘“respecting the sovereignty of the Sultan and the integrity of 
Morocco ”’ if the police is to be under foreign control. The Ger- 
man proposal to divide the control between several European 
Powers is equally iniquitous and certain, in practice, to be even 
more mischievous. Morocco is not Macedonia. There is no 
Christian population whose wrongs might afford a pretext for in- 
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terference. The government may be bad ; but the Moors prefer it 
to the tyranny of Jewish loan-mongers, whether operating from 
Paris or from Berlin. E.'S, ‘BEESLEY 


The large majority by which M. Falliéres was elected to the 
Presidency of the French Republic is satisfactory for many 
reasons. For one thing, it makes for continuity, his opinions and 
his career being much the same as M. Loubet’s. For another, 
his election by all sections of the Republican Left, including the 
Socialists, is a reconstitution of the bloc, which has shown con- 
siderable weakness since the events that led to the fall of M. 
Combes. It may, indeed, be objected that the bloc was only 
revived for this one purpose—the election of the President, but 
this at least shows that it may be revived in a crisis. It must, 
however, be remembered that the electoral college for the Presi- 
dency consists of the members of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies acting together. As the reactionary parties are now 
in a hopeless minority in the Senate, this joint assembly shows 
a greater preponderance of true Republicans than does the 


Chamber alone. 
* * * * 


But the greatest of all reasons for rejoicing in the success 
of M. Falliéres is that it involved the defeat of M. Doumer, the 
head of the French Colonial, or as we should say Imperialist, 
party. It was thus a repudiation of a policy of adventure. It is 
noteworthy that although M. Doumer has always professed a 
firm devotion to the Republic, he received the votes of the re- 
actionaries. In France, as in England, a policy of expansion is 
the natural refuge of reactionary parties. I heard the news of 
M. Doumer’s defeat amid the announcement of a series of vic- 
tories in the English elections, the loss of seats by prominent 
Imperialists and the successes of Little Englanders and Pro- 
Boers. It seemed almost too good to be true that the cause was 
triumphing at once in both countries, and England and France 
were united for righteousness and peace. 

* * * * 


The attack on the Infant School, lately begun in so many 
quarters — among others by Mrs. Frederic Harrison in this 
Review—and since strengthened by the result of the Inquiry 
ordered by the Board of Education, continues to receive support 
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from all sides. Thus Dr. Saleeby, one of the most eminent of 
the followers of Herbert Spencer, says :—‘‘ The educational re- 
former has yet to learn that up to the age of seven a child requires 
a nursery and not a school.’’ But is an educational reformer 


capable of learning ? 
* * * * 


Mr. Vernon Lushington, K.C., will lecture at Essex Hail on 
Sunday, January 28, at 7 p.m. On the Sunday evenings in 
February Mr. Henry Ellis will lecture on the ‘‘ Italian Republics 
of the Middle Age.’’ On March 4 Mr. S. H. Swinny will com- 
memorate the Centenary of Charles James Fox. The Positivist 
Committee having been asked to arrange the Sunday Afternoon 
Lectures (3.30 p.m.) at South Place Chapel (near Moorgate Street 
Railway Stations) during January, February and March, they 
have agreed to do so. On January 28 Mr. S. H. Swinny will 
lecture on ‘‘ Edmund Burke.’’ On the Sundays in February Mr. 
Newman, Dr. Desch, Mr. Descours, and Mr. Swinny will give a 
course on “‘ Recent Progress, Religious, Scientific, Political, and 
Social.’’ On February 11 Mr. Swinny will speak on “‘ Voltaire ”’ 
at Wakefield Hall, East Ham (3.30 p.m.), and on the ‘* Religion 
of Humanity ’’ before the Forest Gate Ethical Society (7 p.m.). 

S. H. Swinny 
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REFORM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By common consent one of the worst evils inflicted on the country 
by the Anarchist Ministry we have just dismissed was the chaos 
to which they reduced the House of Commons. _ For all serious 
purposes of government or legislation they left it as impotent as 
if it were a mere ‘‘ Society Crush’’—and, indeed, at last, it had 
become little more. There can be no more urgent task for the 
new Government than to rehabilitate that House—both in matters 
of form and in matters of substance. It must cease to be the 
lounge of dandies, speculators, and pushing traders, who have any 
object to serve by their seat—except promoting the people’s well- 
being. It must regain the power of auditing and controlling 
expenditure. It must recover the right to review seriously all 
Bills presented to it. It must cease to be hamboozled by the guinea- 
pigs of bubble speculations. And it must not suffer its procedure 
to be turned topsy-turvy by a set of farcical tricks and legerdemain. 
Now is the moment to reform its whole procedure. 


Hours oF SITTING. 

The preposterous length of sittings and the obsolete habit of 
night sittings should both be abolished. Both encourage trifling, 
dawdling, and dilatory tricks. A really business Chamber should 
not—and need not—sit for more than five or six hours: and these 
should be continuous, as is the rule in other Parliaments and 
Councils. Let us say from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m.—unless a large 
majority of members found it more convenient to meet from 4 p.m. 


tog p.m. But this means suiting the convenience of professional 
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men—which, in itself, is an evil to be stopped. If this profligate 
habit of night sittings were abolished, Committees could begin 
their work at 10 a.m.; and ministers could begin their work at 
8 a.m., as they do in France and Germany. It would be a national 
gain to make sittings of the House impossible for busy merchants, 
lawyers, and social ‘‘ strap-hangers.”” Oh! for a." Pidews 
Purge,’’ or perhaps an ‘‘ Honesty’s Purge,’’ for strap-hangers of 
all kinds. 


FREQUENT AND REGULAR SESSIONS. 

The sessions should be evenly divided throughout the year—say 
four sessions of eight weeks each—leaving twenty weeks for 
four recesses. We ought to get rid of all barbarous conventions 
about grouse-shooting, ‘‘ drives,’’ fox-hunting, and the Riviera. 
The interests of this mighty Empire require the attention of Par- 
liament continuously throughout the year. A recess of ten weeks. 
in the height of summer, and three others of three weeks. 
each, in early spring, autumn, and winter, would allow thirty- 
three weeks of session in each year. Men who want to kill 
poultry, vermin, or big game in East Africa or the Rockies, who 
cannot keep their health without going to Monte Carlo, Japan, or 
California, have no business to set up as legislators. Those who 
prefer gunning, gaming, and globe-trotting should stay away. 
Parliament ought to be made the worst club—not the best—in 
the Kingdom. 

Limits OF DEBATE. 

One of the best of all reforms would be a time limit for speeches.. 
The London County Council limit of fifteen minutes, able to be 
extended by vote, has worked admirably. Speeches of that length 
are heard with attention, and their shortness gives spirit to the 
debate. A man who has anything solid to say can express it 
best with a time limit, capable of expansion by vote. One of the 
most famous orators of modern times once told me that his. 
rare power of retaining the ear of the House lay in his invariable 
practice of limiting his speeches to twenty minutes. ‘‘ They know 
I shall not weary them,’’ he said, and no man was ever more wil- 
lingly heard. A minister, or the leader of a group, could always: 
obtain an hour’s time, if he wanted it by two successive votes. 
A time limit is essential to good business argument, to the atten- 
tion of the House, and to practical legislation. The wearisome 
conventional hammering of fourteen points, in imitation of Peel 
and Gladstone, has long been the curse of real work and the 
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nausea of practical men. In view of party unfairness the time 
extension might require a three-fourths vote. 

‘“The Closure’ for genuine debates is an indispensable ma- 
chine for Parliamentary work ; but, in view of the tyrannical way 
in which, of late, it has been exercised, it needs to be carefully 
safeguarded, and perhaps the best protection would be to require 
a two-thirds majority for its exercise, and, above all, a really 
just, able, and impartial Speaker. Closure by compartments is 
an intolerable abuse, and is, in essence, government by ukase. A 
time limit for speeches and an honest resort to closure by two-thirds 
would make closure by compartment a needless and wanton oppres- 
sion by a majority. The childish trick of ‘‘ blocking ’’ by bogus 
notices and all similar manceuvres to obstruct business should be 
swept away with a stern hand, as well as the ‘‘ week-ends,’’ 
dinner nights, and other habits of the idle rich. 


CoMMITTEES. 

No doubt sittings of five or six hours, or about thirty hours per 
week, would not suffice for all purposes, if we retain the obsolete 
nonsense of Committees of the whole House. It is an archaic 
absurdity unknown to other Parliaments. They, like the London 
County Council and similar bodies, examine all projects and Bills 
in small select Committees, sitting in convenient rooms, like the 
board of a railway or bank. The practice of the London County 
Council is at hand with an excellent model. Separate Com- 
mittees of ten or twenty members quietly discuss the details of 
every scheme ;) their chairman: presents to the Council in full 
session a printed report, which is read and considered in clauses 
by every member before he comes to the session. Bills once read 
should be remitted to a Special Committee ; considered by them 
in private session, explained in printed reports, and then finally 
passed or rejected by the House. The whole of the tedious forms 
of ‘‘ three readings,’’ Committee, ‘‘report,’’ passed in a floating 
crowd of 200 or 300 members, of whom not one in ten knows what 
is being done—all this scandalous refuse of dry bones should be 
revised root and branch. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Many years ago I published two essays on the reform of the 
House of Commons, on the abuses which were choking it, and the 
need for a more rational system of work. I would refer to the 
Nineteenth Century, vol. x, pp. 317-340, September, 1881, No. 
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55; and vol. xi, pp. 9-28, January, 1882, No. 59. The scheme 
I now offer for consideration is this. In each session some twelve 
Special Committees, corresponding to the principal offices—say, 
Finance, Foreign Policy, Army, Navy, Education, Trade, Law, 
Local Government, Scotland, Ireland, India, Colonies. Each 
Special Committee to consist of some thirteen or fifteen members, 
together amounting to about one quarter of the whole House. 
The selection to be made, not by the Government or the majority, 
but by a carefully devised system of proportional representation, 
so as to give to each section of the House the exact number 
of members to which the size of their own group entitles them. 

If the Committees collectively numbered 165 members, a party 
amounting to two-thirds of the House could elect 110; a party 
amounting to one quarter of the House could elect forty-one ; a 
party amounting to one-tenth of the House could elect sixteen. It 
would be a first step to office to have served on such Committee. 
Each Committee should elect its own chairman, and have power 
to sit at any hour on any day, even if it chose during a recess, with 
the right to summon and examine any Minister, in or out of the 
Cabinet, Peer or Commoner, and with power to sit in secret with 
an oath of secrecy. The members of the Committees for Foreign 
Policy and the two Services might even be sworn in as Privy 
Councillors, owning the same responsibilities. 

To one of these twelve Committees every Bill, resolution, or 
scheme laid before the House and referred for consideration should 
be submitted, whether brought im by the Government, or: by!.a 
private member. It would then be considered clause by clause, 
as private Bills now are, finally embodied in a Report, with one 
or more dissentient Reports ; and, when printed and circulated in 
due course, submitted to the whole House for one decisive vote. 
This is the course of business followed by practical Councils and 
by foreign Parliaments. It is the only way in which full consi- 
deration and due expedition can be secured in any legislative 
body. By means of it the House of Commons, in sittings of six 
hours, during 165 days in the year (omitting Saturdays and 
Sundays), would do infinitely more work than it is accustomed to 
scramble through in. broken sittings of eight or nine hours, 
crowded into six or seven early months down to September. 

There remain other reforms which would need legislation, and 
need not now be considered—Redistribution, no plural voting, re- 
gistration, electoral expenses, elections to be held throughout the 
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kingdom on the same day, to be announced by telegraph by 
Royal proclamation; and abolition of the whole obsolete mum- 
mery of writs, re-election on accepting office, official uniforms, 
‘““ swearing-in,’’ Sergeant-at-Arms, grilled ladies’ gallery, tea on 
the terrace, dinner-parties in the’cellars, and the whole tomfoolery 
of medieval ceremony and modern smart amusements. The 
legislation and government of this Empire ought to be treated as 
seriously as if it were at least a railway or the Bank of England, 
and not a Lord Mayor’s Guildhall function or a Society lady’s At 
Home. Reform of the Upper House, especially of its effete 
privilege of Final Appeal in Law Cases, is too big a subject to be 
treated here. Those eager reformers who cry out—‘‘ Oh! reform 
it altogether! ’’ will have to wait a bit. For it is more likely tn 
be reformed, like the government of Ireland, by the now popula‘ 


method of advancing ‘‘ by instalments.’’ 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


GHINAV AND BEOSITIVISM 


In the ‘‘ Politique Positive,’’ Vol. IV, near the end of that work, 
Auguste Comte discussed the question how best the Religion of 
Humanity, when it has been adopted by the West, can be 
presented to the Asiatic and African populations, and what points 
of theoretic agreement, or similarities of sentiment there are be- 
tween Positivism and the doctrines of those populations which 
would enable the final faith to be more easily established amongst 
them. In the course of this inquiry it is noteworthy that he 
classes. the Chinese among the Theological nations. 

In the first series of his ‘‘ Correspondance Inédite,’’ there is 
a remarkable letter addressed by him in 1856 to his disciple, 
M. de Capellen, whom he highly esteemed. In this letter he 
advises him to occupy the abundant leisure at his command in a 
serious study of the Chinese language, with a view to the thorough 
understanding of the corresponding civilisation. I can imagine 
that some persons, on being informed of this suggestion, may 
have considered it to be one of the bizarreries of genius—an occa- 
sional fancy of a powerful and comprehensive mind, rather than a 
dictate of sober policy. But this would have been, in my judgment, 
an entire mistake. The proposal had a direct connection with 
his great mission, of which he never lost sight. In urging it, he 
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says that he has recently been surveying the eevee countries of 
the world in relation to the problem of the diffusion of the universal 
religion, and that his attention has been specially attracted by the 
Chinese civilisation, which was sure to come before long into 
closer relations with the West. Now, what it is specially impor- 
tant to observe is that his view of that civilisation is not now the 
same as he had expressed in the ‘‘ Politique Positive.’”’ He no 
longer regards China as one of the theologist nations, but would 
describe it as a ‘‘fetishocracy’’—the primitive religion—Fetishism 
having been early systematised in China as perfectly as was 
possible before its destined incorporation in Positivism. When 
the letter to M. de Capellen was written, Comte was preparing 
his ‘‘ Synthése Subjective,’’ and, accordingly, we find in the 
introduction to that work the following passage: ‘‘ A special 
combination of circumstances, particularly of a social kind, dis- 
posed the Chinese civilisation to develop Fetishism to a degree 
not possible elsewhere. More systematised than in any other case, 
it there prevailed over Theologism, and preserved the third part 
of our species from the régime of castes.’’ [The italics are mine. ] 
M. Laffitte, inspired by this passage, as he himself tells us, in 
his public lectures treated the religious system of China as syste- 
matised Fetishism. And in his admirable book, ‘‘ Considera- 
tions Générales sur 1’Ensemble de la Civilisation Chinoise,’’ with 
which all Positivists should make themselves acquainted,* he 
develops, with competent learning and great ability, this—without 
doubt the correct—view ‘of the subject. 

In studying China, we must keep before us primarily what is 
properly the national religion, treating as secondary—as, in fact, 
‘‘ modifiers ’’ only—the creed of Buddhism, and the metaphysical 
doctrine of Lao-Tseu, which last is of comparatively little import- 
ance. Buddhism, as everyone knows, originated in India, and, 
having for some time made remarkable progress in that country 
under the patronage of royal personages, was finally overcome and 
driven out by Brahmanism, which it had sought to reform. It was 
imported into, and naturalised in, the surrounding countries—in 
Ceylon, Indo-China, China, and Japan. But the original and 
genuinely national religion of China is not theological, is absolutely 
free from supernatural myths, and has no doctrine of a future life 
such as theologies teach. 


There are, as Comte says in the letter above-quoted, in the 


* There is a good English translation Dye Mee ion Camila 
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Chinese religion closer special affinities to Positivism in cultus, in 
dogma, and in régime, than are to be found anywhere else—consist- 
ing in the worship of ancestors, the apotheosis of the real world, 
and the preponderance of the social aim. Let me comment briefly 
on the three points of contact, or tendencies to unity, here 
indicated. 

First, as to the worship of ancestors, it is the characteristic 
feature of our religion, which recognises the principle of social 
continuity—that the living are governed by the dead, and acknow- 
ledges with reverence and gratitude all that has been done in the 
past for the improvement of man’s condition and nature. Posi- 
tivism expands the conception by directing this gratitude and 
veneration, not merely to our direct ancestors, but to all our prede- 
cessors, of whatever country they were citizens, who have rendered 
real service to mankind, as is shown by the admirable Historic 
Calendar constructed by our Founder. 

Secondly, as to the apotheosis of the real world, the mental 
basis of the Chinese civilisation is Fetishism systematised by the 
worship of Heaven, which holds the highest place in the cultual 
system. Some have supposed that heaven here stands for a divine 
being like the gods of the Western world. But this is an error ; 
heaven means the visible arch which seems to surmount and envelop 
us, conceived as endowed with life, and sympathising with and 
influencing human affairs. JI may observe in passing that there 
are Clear traces in another family of mankind of a similar early 
worship. The Indo-European, or Aryan, beyond doubt, worshipped 
the heavens ; and this is in later times evidenced by the language 
of the Romans in the phrase ‘‘ sub Divo,’’ and is indicated by the 
verse of Ennius, which Cicero quotes :— 

Aspice hoc sublime candens quem invocant omnes Jovem. 
The individual heavenly bodies—the sun, moon, and planets— 
are also objects of worship to the Chinese. The second great 
fetish is the Earth, and associated with it are the mountains, rivers, 
and other great terrestrial objects which influence mankind. The 
worships of Heaven and of the Earth are regularly organised by the 
State, and their principal solemnities are conducted by the Em- 
peror himself. This is the ‘‘ apotheosis of the real world ’’ of which 
Comte speaks, and which, in somewhat altered form, will be 
everywhere practised in the normal future. All the authorities 
remark on the strong attachment to the native soil which these 
habits have developed in the Chinese, and on the love of Nature—in 
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particular, the passionate admiration of .flowers—which has been 
thus cultivated in them. 

Lastly, the Chinese attach to morals—to the regu- 
lation of life—-the highest place in their education, and 
it is essentially by his moral teaching that Confucius 
has won the profound and abiding veneration of his fellow 
countrymen, exhibited in the high honours bestowed on him and on 
his posterity. And the supremacy of morals, I need scarcely 
say, is one of the most vital principles of Positivism ; that 
science is placed at the head of the encyclopedic course, and of 
the three forms of progress—material, intellectual, and moral— 
Comte never loses an opportunity of insisting on the last as the 
most important. 


Here, then, are several harmonies between Chinese thought 
and the final religion, which will facilitate in time to come the 
adoption of the latter by this vast branch of the human race. But 
there is one grave defect in the intellectual system of the nation 
which it will be the principal task of Western influence in the 
future to supply. Abstract science—the only true science—is abso- 
lutely wanting. Concrete observation has produced in abundance 
works of what is properly called natural history, describing the 
forms, characters, and’ modes of existence of different sorts of 
beings, inorganic or living ; but the whole body of abstract science 
—the study of phenomena as distinct from that of the bodies which 
severally manifest them—by which alone the Laws of Nature can 
be ascertained, is foreign to their ideas. There are immense his- 
torical compilations, but no statical or dynamical doctrine of society 
to explain them. The morality of Confucius and Mencius, though 
eminently worthy of respect, is yet only empirical ; it is not founded 
on a true theory of human nature, nor on the cosmological 
sciences which exhibit the relations of man to his physical environ- 
ment. This general deficiency is a natural result of the continued 
reign of Fetishism. The habit of abstraction, without which the 
higher science is impossible, has elsewhere historically come in 
with Polytheism—with the creation of a set of divinities who take 
the place of the indwelling life attributed to bodies by primitive 
thought, and preside not over individual objects, but over the 
qualities common to a variety of objects or groups of objects. 
But a Theological phase can be dispensed with in an evolution 
which will be guided by a true doctrine of social progress. The first 
boon that Western influence embodied in Positivism will bestow 
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on China will be the modification of the national mind, by intro- 
ducing the systematic cultivation of Abstraction, through 
the Encyclopedic teaching of the seven sciences, not merely to 
the intellectual leaders of the country, but to the whole popu- 
lation. Thus, without the offence given by theological mis- 
sions, something will be done in the way of compensation for the 
oppressive action too often exercised by the Western nations on 
China, which, to use Comte’s language, they have pillaged, 
harassed, or even poisoned, though she had done them no wrong. 
Joun K. INGRAM 


HOME ~RULE“ AND LABOUR 


BEFORE the genuine reformers in the new Parliament—among 
whom I reckon the Prime Minister—determine their plan of cam- 
paign, the first thing they will have to do is to ascertain their own 
numerical strength. About this, little is as yet known. So-called 
Liberals, who dread real reforms, worked the Protectionist scare for 
all it was worth long after its hollowness should have been re- 
cognised by everyone. The electors were exhorted to put aside 
all other questions and accept a profession of fidelity to Free Trade 
as a sufficient title to their suffrages. Of course, in many cases 
they were not so easily satisfied, and there is reason to hope that 
the new House of Commons contains an unusually large number 
of genuine reformers. But I fear it will be found before the 
Session has lasted many weeks that among the members who in 
these early days are reckoned. as Liberals, there are not a few 
whose chief concern will be to maintain the sfatus quo, not et as 
to Free Trade, but as to everything else. 

No question, I think, will test the quality of the Liberal party 
more speedily and more decisively than that of restoring trade 
unions to the rights and immunities which they possessed before 
recent judicial decisions. This is a measure which does not brook 
delay. As long as the judge-made law remains what it is, the action 
of unions is paralysed, and their funds, slowly and painfully ac- 
cumulated out of the weekly sixpences or shillings of poor labour- 
ing men, are being transferred, by thousands of pounds at a time, 
into the pockets of their employers. While I am writing, another 
ease of this kind is being’ argued in the Court of Appeal. It is 
this intolerable wrong and the impossibility, hitherto, of obtaining 
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any redress from either of the old Parliamentary parties, that has 
brought such a large and sudden increase to the representation of 
Labour in the House of Commons. Till lately, though trade union 
leaders have advocated direct representation of Labour in Parlia- 
ment, the rank and file, with the,exception of the miners, showed 
little readiness to authorise the employment of their funds for this 
purpose ; and if the short-sighted greediness of employers and the 
class-bias, conscious or unconscious, of judges and special juries, 
emboldened by the apparent growth of the forces of reaction, 
had not dealt this succession of deadly blows at associated labour, 
it might have been long before an organised Labour party made its 
appearance in the House of Commons. 

A Bill to remove the grievances complained of has been pro- 
mised, and before these pages are published will probably have been 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne. As some Conserva- 
tives are now lamenting their blindness in not hastening to con- 
ciliate the trade unionists in the last Parliament, it may be thought 
that this Bill will pass without difficulty. But if its provisions are 
such as would restore the unions..completely to the position they 
enjoyed before the recent decisions, it is certain to encounter the 
most determined .opposition from the employers and lawyers on 
both sides of the House, not, perhaps, on the second reading, but 
in Committee. It will tax the skill of the Labour members to 
devise any form of words about picketing which middle-class 
judges will not manage to strain and pervert : not having reason, 
in these times, to dread the retribution which overtook Chief 
Justice Berkley, who was arrested as he sat on the Bench, by order 
of the Long Parliament, for the judgment he had delivered on ship- 
money two years before. A demand still more important, and 
still more likely to be resisted, is the immunity of union funds 
from actions for damages. Mr. Asquith’s language about this in 
the debate on Mr. Shackleton’s Bill in 1903 was far from satis- 
factory. It is to be hoped that he will not be allowed to meddle 
with the drafting and management of the Bill about to be intro- 
duced. 

If the Labour party are to be successful in this and other 
matters, they must not rely entirely on the Government. They 
will have to look round for allies. If the promised Bill falls short 
of their requirements, they can move amendments, upon which 
the Government may allow its followers to vote as they please. 
This would afford an excellent test of the quality of the Minis- 
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terial majority. A considerable number of Radicals would, no 
doubt, vote with the Labour party ; how many, I suppose, no one 
at present can guess. Even from the Conservative side some 
support may possibly be forthcoming ; for there are signs that 
Mr, Chamberlain’s motto is going’ to be ‘‘ Acheronta movebo.”’ 

But there is no quarter from which such thorough-going and 
undivided assistance can be assured as the Irish party. Irish pa- 
triots, like trade unionists, have an interest in bridling the lawyers 
and restricting the range of the law of conspiracy, from which both 
of them have suffered so much injustice. But there will have to 
be reciprocity, and there should be no difficulty in arranging it. 
When Home Rule was before Parliament, I believe Labour mem- 
bers never failed to vote for it, though it may not have been 
always a prominent article in their programme. In truth, it is 
not till now that they have had much help to offer. But 50 Labour 
and 83 Irish members, with nothing to keep them apart, unless it 
be decaying religious prejudices, should be able to negotiate and 
faithfully carry out an alliance extremely valuable to both parties— 
an alliance which, I am sure, the Prime Minister and the best of 
his colleagues would view with nothing but satisfaction. I was 
glad, therefore, to see that the first thing Mr. Keir Hardie and 
Mr. Barnes did after their election was to go over to Dublin. 

I give Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman credit for being a 
genuine reformer. I am inclined to believe that he would like to 
go a good deal further in the path of reform than any Prime 
Minister we have yet had. But he cannot be expected to propose 
measures which are not likely to obtain sufficient support in the 
House. At all events, it would be folly to do so until he has got 
out of this Parliament all the good work it can be made to do, and 
it has become ripe for dissolution. In the meantime I believe he 
will welcome all manifestations of reforming zeal, and will gladly 
avail himself of such driving force as they can impart. We know 
that he is a convinced and hearty supporter of Home Rule, and 
that he is ready to propose it at the first opportune moment. We 
know, too, that he has carefully guarded himself against giving 
any pledges either that he will or will not take some step in that 
direction before the present Parliament is dissolved. All asser- 
tions to the contrary are unsupported by a tittle of evidence. 
Those who make them never venture to quote the words that the 
Prime Minister has used. In the January number of the Positzvist 
Review I gave the declaration he made at Stirling ; and I think it 
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well to give here what I believe have been his only public 
utterances since then as to the time when he would propose a 
scheme of Home Rule. 


What other than this is the foundation of our Irish policy—that 
those domestic affairs which concern the Irish people only, and not 
ourselves, should, as and when opportunity offers, be placed in their 
hands ?—(Albert Hall, December 2rst.) ; 

I believe that the proper solution of the difficulty of Irish govern- 
ment lies in the reference to an Irish body of all Irish questions with 
which Scotland and England have no immediate concern; and I should 
propose to myself to support a scheme of that sort as time and oppor- 
tunity may offer, But I do not think that in the immediate future 
there is any chance of such an opportunity occurring.—(Inverkeithing, 
January 12th.) 


oe 


It would have been easy for the speaker to say, ‘‘ in the present 
Parliament.’’ But he was careful mot to say it. Later sessions of 
this Parliament are not ‘‘ the immediate future.’’ The Spectator 
chose to suppress these important utterances, as it suppressed the 
Stirling declaration, thereby showing its consciousness of what 
they meant, and preferred to quote the pledges of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey. But even these, upon examination, may 
be found to be less definite than the Sfectator thinks ; and, in 
any case, as Lord John Russell once said, when subordinate 
Ministers disagree with the Premier it is they who have to resign, 
not he. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is to-day a much more 
powerful and popular person than any of his colleagues, and the 
more firmly he asserts his authority in the Cabinet, the more 
heartily will the Liberal party follow his lead. 

The Irish party, if frankly and fairly treated, are not likely to 
insist on a complete scheme of Home Rule during the present Parlia- 
ment. They will probably be well satisfied in the early sessions 
with substantial administrative reforms and the repeal of the 
Crimes Act. This may involve a collision with the House of 
Lords, as Mr. Balfour intended it should when he devised the 
Act nineteen years ago. But such collisions are to be sought, not 
avoided, by this House of Commons. In some later session the 
Prime Minister will no doubt be able to carry one of those ‘‘ in- 
stalments ’’ of Home Rule which he foreshadowed at Stirling. 
But the really important thing is that whenever the time comes 
for another General Election, it should be made to turn unmis- 
takably on the question of Home Rule. This is what the Union-. 
ists want above all things to avoid. They hope to have some 
colour for again alleging that the country was not consulted 
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specifically on that» issue, and that therefore the Lords will be 
justified in rejecting any Bill that may be passed in the House of 
Commons. This hope will be disappointed if the Prime Minister, 
when he dissolves the present Parliament, makes it clear that he 
intends to propose either a further instalment or a complete scheme 
of Home Rule. 

But if the Liberal party is to take these steps towards satis- 
fying Irish aspirations it will look for some return. For instance, 
Mr. Redmond’s followers had better leave the question of English 
education to be dealt with exclusively by English members. No 
one can expect them to abate their claims for their own religion 
in their own country. But they will be ill-advised if they put their 
votes at the disposal of English Conservatives and Clericals. 

E, 5. .BEESLY 


Tien bl ONO bE NGA 


AmonG the worst legacies bequeathed to India by Lord Curzon 
is undoubtedly the partition of Bengal. There had, indeed, been 
many complaints that that large and populous province was too 
great a charge for a single Lieutenant-Governor. But, if that 
was so, two solutions of the problem lay ready at hand, either of 
which would have been a considerable relief, while together they 
would have entirely removed the difficulty, The first was to 
make Bengal into a Governorship like Bombay and Madras, 
where the Governor has the assistance of an Executive Council 
of two members, who share his duties. The second was to form 
Behar into a separate province of some forty or fifty million in- 
habitants. This separation has long been desired by the majority 
of the people of Berar, who speak Hindustani and not Bengali. 
The only objection to it is that it would deprive the civilians of 
Bengal of some of the healthiest stations. But it would not have 
satisfied the Government who, as is now admitted [Cd. 2746, 
pp. 6 and 7o], wished, by dividing the Bengali population and 
removing a large portion from political connection with Calcutta, to 
lessen their influence on public affairs. The people of Bengal, 
though foremost in proclaiming the national unity of India, have 
retained a strong local patriotism, and the proposed separation, 
secretly engineered after a more moderate scheme had been with- 
drawn, has produced an outburst of public indignation, unex-. 
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ampled in British India. It is noteworthy for several reasons. 
It is not a movement of the educated only, but of the whole 
people, including many sections who have hitherto taken no part 
in politics. It has introduced into Indian public life a new weapon 
—the boycott of English goods,a plan which could not have even 
a passing success unless it rested on a widespread determination. 
It affords a signal instance of the great vice of such govern- 
ments as that of India—the neglect or even defiance of public 
opinion. No administrative excellence in such a scheme can make 
up for the want of public support, still less can any such scheme be 
other than a failure in presence of general hostility. Will the 
new Government of England—frem fear of retracing steps already 
taken—another Anglo-Indian weakness—in neglect of all the prin- 
ciples it professes, countenance and condone this defiance of the 
public will? If so, it will be faced by a hideous dilemma—either 
it will have to govern by a long continuance of the oppressive 
measures already enforced in many parts of Bengal, or it will have 
to yield as a consequence of the difficulties involved what might 
now be granted as an application of sound principles of govern- 
ment. S. H. Swinny 


PEACE -AND@PROGRESS 
The Annual Address delivered in Essex Hall, Fanuary 1, 1906, 
by Dr. Ce Hy DEescH 


PART II.—THE CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS 

THE war is over, but it has left a terrible legacy behind it. The 
Russian discontent, which had hitherto shown itself only in secret 
revolutionary movements, in the existence of a literature of revolt, 
and in assassinations and sporadic outbreaks, has now burst into 
flame, and Russia is in a state, not of revolution, but of anarchy. 

It is impossible to avoid a comparison of the condition of 
Russia at the present time with that of France in 1789. In both 
countries we see an ignorant peasantry, living in extreme poverty, 
hardly treated by an unsympathetic landlord class, and yet fana- 
tically attached to the institution of monarchy and to the dominant 
religion. In both cases the ruler is a well-intentioned man of weak 
character. Louis XVI was not a tyrant, he undoubtedly wished 
well to his people, in a private station of life he would have been 
a philanthropist. Nicolas II is a man capable of generous senti- 
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ments and enthusiasms—witness his initiation of The Hague Con- 
ference. But history shows us that such a monarch, amiable but 
weak and incompetent, is of all men the least fitted to deal with 
revolutions. He oscillates between large ‘concessions to ‘the 
demands of reformers, often failing of their effect through being 
withheld until after the moment has passed at which they could 
have saved the situation, and despotic attempts to crush all 
revolt by force. Such a monarch listens alternately to the reac- 
tionary and to the reforming parties among his counsellors, alter- 
nately offending the one by his concessions and the other by his 
resistance to reform. 

Russia of to-day, like France at the close’ of the 
eighteenth century, has its intellectual minority with its 
national ideals. The Russian thinkers are ‘not; it” is 
true, on a level with the Encyclopedists, they are less original, 
and, with the exception of Tolstoy, are perhaps chiefly to be re- 
garded as interpreters of Western thought in their own country; 
but the parallel is still sufficiently close. In both cases, too, we 
see a powerful aristocracy, entirely divorced from the people, and 
insistent on upholding its privileges, and a multitude of govern- 
ment officials, regarded everywhere as oppressors. But the 
Russian problem is complicated by the existence in the towns of 
modern industrial conditions—the factory system and its attendant 
evils tending to aggravate the political dissatisfaction. Add to 
this the presence of a vein of savagery latent in the Russian 
which was absent from the Frenchman (although something of it 
was seen in the Vendéean war), and the fact that the Russian 
empire includes many distinct nationalities, the moulding of which 
to a uniform pattern has been attempted by force, and the problem 
is seen to be exceedingly compiex. In spite of all that has been 
written on the subject, our knowledge of political conditions in 
Russia is very scanty, and it is therefore very difficult to appreciate 
the attitude of the different parties and the trend of the forces at 
work. 

To an outsider the attitude adopted by the Russian Liberals 
has been decidedly disappointing. Count Witte is probably far 
from being an ideal leader, but it would seem better to have trusted 
him and to have co-operated with him in making the promised 
reforms real and effective. The reform leaders seem, however, 
to have been lacking in the sense of relativity, to have been 
~ enamoured of absolute dogmas like that of universal suffrage, and 
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to have sacrificed immediate partial reforms for vague utopian 
dreams. The grant of the Douma was received by them with 
suspicion and mistrust. It was at once said to be so hedged round 
With restrictions as to be practically worthless. But it was not 
to be expected that Russia should enter at once upon a complete 
parliamentary system on the English model, for which no European 
country is so little fitted. To an unprejudiced observer, the grant 
of an elective assembly, however limited in its scope, would seem 
the essential, the future of such an assembly would depend on the 
mén who composed it. We are brought back again to our French 
parallel. The Court called together the States General with the 
utmost reluctance, and with the firmest resolve that its proceedings 
should be kept within the narrowest limits. It met hedged round 
with restrictions, and strictly forbidden to go beyond its allotted 
province. But the States General had its Mirabeau, its Bailly, its 
Sieyés, and so many others, and we know what they made of it, 
how from an almost formal and powerless body it became the 
National Assembly, and the part.that it played in the Revolution. 
Has the Russian party of reform such men amongst its leaders? 
We do not know, but, if so, then we may be sure that the Douma 
would not long remain an empty form. If it has not, then a 
grant of the fullest parliamentary institutions would be powerless 
to save Russia. The good organisation and comparatively liberal 
tendencies of the Zemstvos, or local asemblies, have long been 
striking facts in Russian internal politics, and those bodies may 
be expected to play an important part in the development of a 
stable political and administrative system. 

We should, however, guard against the pharisaical tone adopted 
by most of our journalists in the discussion of the Russian revolu- 
tion. They protest loudly against the monstrous injustice of 
refusing an immediate grant of full representative government to 
the peasants, but at the same time resist the grant of even 
slight representation to the natives of India, who, in intelligence, 
rank at least equally with the Russians. The military and bureau- 
cratic rule is denounced, but the despotic control of our vast 
Indian Empire by a handful of civil and military officials meets 
with no protest. Autonomy for Finland and Poland is demanded, 
and it is declared that the administration of those countries in 
accordance with the wishes of their inhabitants is- so obviously an 
act of necessary justice as to require no defence, but the government 
of Ireland in accordance with the wishes of the Irish is the dream 
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of a rebellious and disloyal people. A sense of the relativity of 
conditions of government is too often lacking in the discussion of 
this question. Institutions suited to populations such as our own, 
which have built up their liberties through centuries, are unsuited 
to one which has only recently been liberated from serfdom, and a 
large part of which has passed almost at a bound from feudalism 
to modern industrialism. 


It is not Russia alone which is entering on a new era. Japan 
has entered the ranks of the great Powers, being the first non- 
Christian State to occupy that position. That Japan will ever 
become Christian may be dismissed as an idle dream, and from 
the fact that it has never reached the more highly developed 
stages of theological belief, its transition to the positive stage 
should be greatly facilitated, and the remarkable readiness with 
which Western ideas are assimilated in Japan may even make the 
change a rapid one. It is a great mistake to imagine that Japan 
has suddenly become civilised. Its true civilisation is that which 
grew up during its long history, that which is evidenced by its art, 
its science, its industry, and, if we were acquainted with it, its 
literature. These, and not its newly-acquired facility in using man- 
slaying appliances, are the real elements of its civilisation. 


The evolution of Japan will form a sociological study of im- 
mense interest. Its isolated geographical position has made its 
history a remarkably homogeneous one, until recently practically 
uninfluenced by the West. That study is only possible to a 
Japanese who has adopted the methods of modern ‘sdciology. 
The remarkable parallels to be found between Japanese and Euro- 
pean evolution are in themselves weighty evidence for the possibility 
of establishing general sociological laws. 


Now the long isolation is broken, and Japan has joined the 
industrial nations, stepping at once into the possession of modern 
resources, and entering the comparative struggle for markets, and 
we have yet to see how it will bear the change. The Japanese have 
shown that they have the qualities necessary to carry on a vast 
war successfully, it remains to be seen whether they have the 
far higher qualities which are required to organise an industrial 
nation on principles of justice. They have already adopted the 
European factory system with its obvious advantages, but also 
with its terrible attendant evils. With the Oriental carelessness 
of life, it is easy to see how horrible that system may become if 
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unrestrained. The treatment of this industrial problem will be the 
most severe test of Japanese character. 

I have spoken so long of the condition of foreign politics 
because, as has been so often pointed out here, external peace is 
a necessary condition of internal reform. A nation which is 
continually distracted by alarms of war, crushed by the taxation 
necessary to maintain costly armaments, and often drained of 
its best citizens by conscription, is in no position to carry out any 
serious scheme of social amelioration. Still more important in 
its influence is the lowering of the moral tone brought about by a 
state of war, a callousness, a glorification of brute strength and 
depreciation of ail the qualities of gentleness and tenderness. 


We have a new Government in this country, free from the evil 
record of the last one, and numbering among its members many 
men of genuinely liberal and enlightened mind. That Government 
finds one magnificent opportunity presented to it. It finds the 
most cordial relations, which it will have little difficulty in main- 
taining, already established with France, America, and Japan. 
With tact, the establishment of friendly relations with Germany 
and Russia should be entirely practicable. The terms on which 
we stand with the other Powers are excellent. Now is the 
time to initiate that general reduction of armaments, or at least 
a check on their further increase, which has been suggested and 
discussed under less favourable circumstances. That arrest in 
the increase of the terrible burden of militarism must be approved 
in principle by all the Powers ; several have before expressed their 
willingness to join in such a movement if it should be general. 
To initiate such a movement, to do something to make it practic- 
able, is the greatest achievement at present open to a European 
statesman. 

Great and organised opposition to any such proposals may be 
expected. We have at the present time a movement, largely 
initiated by professional soldiers, directed to the increase of 
militarism. The old half-truth that the best way to secure peace 
is to prepare for war, is now carried to its logical conclusion. We 
are told that voluntary military service is insufficient for safety, and 
that we must follow the example of continental nations. Lord 
Roberts and other agitators tell-us they do not aim at con- 
scription. It is to be disguised under other names, “‘ a nation in 
arms,’’ “‘a citizen army,’’ and so on; but the thing itself is 
equally objectionable, under whatever title it may masquerade. 
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Military service for a short period in each year is as much to be 
opposed as service for one or more years. And the introduction 
of military training into schools, in the specious guise of physical 
instruction, is to be strenuously opposed. 

At a time when so many activities are directed towards social 
reform, the actual results must be confessed to be disappointing. 
In an industrial state such as ours, social problems arise faster 
than they can be solved, and we are confronted by an accumulation 
of the problems of past generations. The comparative want of 
success of the movements towards social reform is partly to be 
accounted for by the absence of any guiding principle. What 
great results may be accomplished under the influence of such a 
principle may be seen by a study of the early and mid-Victorian 
period in this country. That has been described as the period of 
Benthamite Liberalism. The doctrines of Bentham and his school 
governed not only philosophical thought in England, but the prac- 
tice of legislators and philanthropists. It may be admitted that 
Benthamism was in many ways a narrow creed, but its great 
strength lay in its logical completeness, and in the consistency 
with which it could be, and often was, applied to practical affairs. 
It proved to be insufficiently plastic, and having failed to adapt 
itself to newer conditions, has fallen into disrepute, perhaps 
undeserved. 

Professor Dicey, who has recently studied the connection 
between legislative changes and public opinion in England in the 
last century, has termed the period which succeeded that of 
Benthamite Liberalism the era of collectivism. But it is not so in 
the sense in which the former term is applied. The later period is 
certainly not dominated by the doctrines of Marx, or of any other 
collectivist theorist, as the earlier one was by those of Bentham. 
Im. fact, the collectivist doctrine of the orthodox Socialist is 
perhaps not the most striking element in the present movement. It 
would seem to be rather a leaning towards what Buckle called 
the ‘‘ protective spirit,’’ which may roughly be defined as the dis- 
position to look to the State to do that which in another condition 
of society would be done by individuals, to multiply the occasions 
of interference of the State with private actions, whether in the 
direction of encouragement or of restraint. The Marxian theory 
of capital plays an unimportant part in this, the inclination to look 
for such interference is almost as marked in those entirely unin- 
fluenced by that theory as in its avowed adherents. The self- 
reliant spirit and love of liberty which characterised the older 
Liberals is now less conspicuous, and there is a general willing- 
ness to submit to restrictions which they would have thought harm- 
ful. Some socialistic systems aim at the establishment of an 
immense bureaucracy, a thing to which the English mind has an 
almost instinctive repugnance. We express surprise that the 
French and Germans should willingly submit to the dictation of 
a huge army of officials, we hold up our hands in horror at the 
tyranny of the Russian bureaucracy, but we are drifting towards 
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the establishment of an equally powerful and dictatorial system 
here, with no guarantee against the evil effects which we are 
so ready to recognise abroad. 

The older individualism was based on the doctrine that the 
interest of one was ultimately the interest of all. It was apparently 
selfish ; but, as interpreted by Humane men, was far from being 
so in fact. The doctrine of laissez faire was not the product of 
indolence and indifference, it was due to the honest belief that the 
unrestrained play of natural forces was likely in general to lead to 
good results. That it is now discredited is largely due to the fact 
that the system of economics then accepted as beyond dispute has 
proved to be unscientific and untrustworthy. 

A newer individualism, more directly and obviously selfish in 
character, is now assuming some degree of prominence. It is 
based on an exaggeration of the importance of the Darwinian 
factor in evolution. Darwin showed the struggle between com- 
peting forms to be an important means of perfecting organisms 
and of bringing new species into existence. Some of his followers 
—Darwin himself never fell into this error—have represented it 
as the exclusive means of development ; not only in biology, but 
also in sociology, and have thus regarded the progress of societies 
as merely the result of competition, that is, of selfish warfare. 
Such a doctrine justifies the assertion of the individual to the 
detriment of others, on the ground that his action ultimately bene- 
fits the race—that is, the survivors, and any effort to mitigate the 
severity of the struggle is logically regarded as a futile attempt to 
interfere with the play of natural forces. Such a theory is not 
only repugnant to the normal ethical sense, it is also scientifically 
false, since it neglects the other known factors of evolution. It 
has been abundantly shown that voluntary co-operation plays a 
great part in the development, a'part which is the greater the 
higher the society concerned. : 

The study of social questions is greatly hampered by 
the absence of a thoroughly sound and consistent theory 
of economics. The older economists, Adam Smith in 
particular, recognising the complexity of the problem before 
them, deliberately restricted themselves to a single aspect, 
the material, excluding moral considerations altogether. But 
they only did so for the same reason that an engineer, in studying 
a machine, may find it necessary at first to exclude all considera- 
tions of friction. He knows that he can make the necessary 
corrections after he has completely solved the problem on the 
simpler assumption, and this Adam Smith also intended to do, 
although the task proved to be beyond his powers. Many of his 
followers, however, have overlooked this limitation, and after 
having worked out their problems on the purely material basis, 
put forward their conclusions as valid, without any consideration 
of the ethical factor. This error vitiates many modern systems of 
economics. Comte s doctrine that ‘‘ wealth is social in its origin, 
and should be so in its destination,”’ furnishes the guiding prin- 
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ciple of the doctrine of property. And although Comte never deve- 
loped that doctrine fully, his work, and that “of Spencer and later 
sociologists, and I would especially add, of Ruskin, has made its 
development possible. 

An increasing number of people now aim at the reform of 
society on a human basis, rejecting all theological dogmas, and 
looking to science for guidance, at the same time regarding 
sociology and ethics as proper objects of scientific treatment. In 
the Ethical and Rationalist army, daily growing in numbers, the 
Positivist body occupy, in a sense, the position of pioneers. 
Their greater definiteness makes it necessary for them sometimes 
to act apart from, though always in harmony with, the main 
body. Whenever the Ethical movement takes on greater definite- 
ness and passes from vague generalities to precise ideals of doctrine 
or action, I believe that the step will generally be found to be one 
of advance towards our position. » If Positivism is to play a leading 
part in the new reconstruction, it is for us to be active, not merely 
in expounding the doctrines of Comte, useful and necessary as that 
work is, and will long be, but also in adding to the foundations 
he has laid, and in applying the guiding principles of thought and 
action which we derive from him to the problems of to-day. 


Sli GriAh lee COOKSON 


On the 3rd of February died one of the original authors of 
““ International Policy,’’ who was, in his earlier years, associated 
with the older writers in this Review. The Times of February 5th 
contained a full account of the long official career of Sir Charles 
Alfred Cookson, K.C.M.G., and C.B., who graduated in honours 
at Oxford in 1855, as an Exhibitioner of Oriel College, and, after 
serving in the War Office, was appointed, in 1868, the Vice- Consul 
and Judge of the Consular Court at Constantinople. He served 
as Special Commissioner at Athens in 1870, and at Cyprus in 
1878, and was Consul and Judge in Eo ot ‘from 1874 to 1897. 
Both in Egypt and after his retirement in England, he took an 
active part in organising many charitable and public institutions 
—the Victoria Home for Nurses, the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Insti- 
tute, the Public Library and the Sanitary Board in Alexandria, 
and in London—the Hospital for Children, the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and the Smoke Abatement Society. On his retire- 
ment, after thirty years of public services, both in a diplomatic 
and a judicial capacity, he was knighted by Lord Salisbury. He 
died at his house in Chelsea in his seventy-sixth year. 

To the writer of this notice the memory of Charles Cookson 
will ever be dear, as the oldest of his friends, dating from his 
school fellowship at King’s College in 1846, ‘and for his high 
moral and intellectual influence ‘continued unabated for sixty 
years. Older than myself by a year or two, he led me in my boyish 
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days to care for poetry, philosophy, and religion. With Henry 
Parry Liddon, later Dean of St. Paul’s, we were all very High 
Churchmen, and Cookson was what in those days was called a 
Puseyite. Together we attended St. Margaret’s, Wells Street, 
high ritualist services, until my parents feared I was being led 
to Rome. In poetry Cookson led the way in devotion to Shake- 
speare, which I enjoyed as a dramatist, whilst he insisted on his 
greatness as a poet. His own passion was for Wordsworth, with 
whom he had a family connection, and whose poems he knew 
from end to end. Like many a boy of fourteen, my own taste 
was rather for Pope and Byron. Many a literary battle did we 
have in time that ought to have been given to Thucydides and 
Cicero over the poetic value of the ‘‘ Excursion’’ or the *‘ Dun- 
ciad.’’ He and I went up together to Oxford and took our 
degree about the same time. During his official life abroad, we 
kept up active correspondence and met in his long vacations in 
Europe, and I visited him in Alexandria, whilst he was still busy 
with his consular and judicial work. 

The feature in his history which specially concerns the readers 
of this Review is that Charles Cookson was the first to introduce 
to us in our undergraduate days at Oxford the knowledge of 
Auguste Comte. It was in the year 1851 that he brought me the 
work on Positivism by Littré, and urged me to master it, and 
also the estimate of Comte’s philosophy in Mill’s ‘‘ Logic.’’ In 
1851, of course, Comte’s religious scheme was not known, and the 
Politique was not published. And I have no doubt that Cookson 
was the earliest Oxford undergraduate to make a serious study 
of Comte. I am not prepared to say that he ever accepted Comte’s 
later system, though he continued to read and consider the whole 
of his philosophical writings. Nor do I think that Cookson ever 
abandoned the essential principles of the faith in which he had 
been trained from boyhood, and in which as a young man he had 
been an ardent believer. But his philosophical power and _ his 
immense reading prevented him in manhood from following the 
steps of our older school-fellow, H. P. Liddon, who soon, at Christ 
Church, became Dr. Pusey’s most prominent lieutenant. 

When seven of us, with Dr. Richard Congreve as leader and 
editor, undertook to write a collective volume of Essays in order 
to treat International Relations on a systematic basis of morality 
and the supreme interests of Humanity as a whole, I induced 
Cookson to write on British relations with Japan. Dr. Bridges 
treated ‘‘ China,’’? Professor Beesly took ‘‘ The Sea,’’ E. H. 
Pember treated ‘‘ India,’’ and I took ‘‘ France.’’ Cookson gave a 
great deal of study to the then unknown history and character 
of Japan, and produced an essay of much interest and useful 
learning. When the volume was re-issued many years after in a 
new edition, Cookson considered that his position as consul, in- 
volving diplomatic as well as judicial duties of a very critical 
international kind, precluded him from taking part in a work which 
certainly took very decided sides in many keenly contested political 
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problems, and usually opposed all existing official forms of policy. 
The omission of his essay on Japan was of the less importance, 
inasmuch as in the intervening years the whole situation and 
character of Japan had been so completely transformed. He will 
long be remembered by all who came in contact with him as a 
conscientious public servant, an indefatigable student, as a high- 
minded citizen, and an affectionate friend. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


Brag heA) Gul Aer ES 


Mr. Mark Goldstein writes to complain of the reference to 
‘Jewish loan-mongers ’’ in Professor Beesly’s paragraph on 
Morocco in the February number of this Review, and to ask what 
is the difference between Jewish and other loan-mongers. Partly 
from the closing of other avenues to wealth and position during 
many ages, partly from the business aptitudes thus fostered, and 
partly from the advantages resulting from their international posi- 
tion, Jewish financiers have obtained an unrivalled notoriety in 
international finance. It has become usual in this, as in other 
connections, to express the whole by the most distinguished part. 
It was not intended, in the passage to which Mr. Goldstein takes 
exception, to imply that Jews were the only loan-mongers, or were 
worse than others. I should much regret if anything in the 
Positivist Review were to add to the prejudice against the Jews 
which unfortunately now exists; but it would surely be the ex- 
treme of injustice to blame the poorer members of that community 
for the success with which some of the richer members have 
followed a career into which their people were originally forced by 
Christian persecution. 

x * * * 

Among the many evil measures of the late Government, few so 
clearly mark the degradation from the old political ideals of England 
as the Aliens Act. Who can read without indignation of the 
blind girl separated from her family and sent to live out her life 
of darkness alone, or of the Russian officer ordered back to 
destruction? Amid the great revulsion of feeling that has con- 
demned all such iniquities, there should be no hesitation in repealing 
all the oppressive clauses of the Act, while retaining those for the 
deportation of foreigners who have been convicted of crimes in 


this country. 
* % * % 


At Essex Hall, on Sunday, March 4th (7 p.m.), Mr. S. H. 
Swinny will give an address in commemoration of Charles James 
Fox. On March 11th Dr. Desch will speak on ‘‘ John Ruskin,’’ 
while on March 18th Mr. Fletcher will celebrate the ‘* Fourth 
Centenary of Columbus.” On the 25th Mr. Marvin will lecture. 
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At South Place Chapel, during the Sundays in March (3.30 p-m.), 
Mr. Gordon Jones will give a course on ‘Comte and his Work.” 
* * * * 


Those who belonged to the Conciliation Committee will be glad 
to hear that fifty-three of their colleagues (of whom fifty-one were 
members when the Committee was dissolved) have been elected 
to the new House of Commons. Some ten others were unsuccess- 
ful candidates. Of the members of the Committee at the time of 
its dissolution, about one out of every sixteen of those eligible is 
now a member of Parliament. Of the Executive, seven out of 
eighteen eligible have been elected. Many others are returned who 
assisted the Committee without being members of it, or who took 
an active part in the opposition to the war. The Conservative 
member who obtained the greatest majority (Sir E. Clarke) was 
driven out of public life a littlke more than six years ago, because 
of his views on the subject. S. H. Swinny 
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The following meetings will be held at 40, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 
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iia hADES: DiIseUDLES, BiilU 


I ENTIRELY endorse the Labour Party’s Bill. JI am well aware that 
it is an exceptional measure ; that it exempts workmen’s associa- 
tions from liability to actions which lie against ordinary societies 
and combinations by the general Common Law of England. I 
admit that such an exemption is not easy to be justified, either 
in the view of the professional lawyer or of the practical politi- 
cian. ‘‘ What have Trades Unions done,’’ asks the barrister 
of ten years’ standing, ‘“‘to merit protection when they injure 
the employers in business?’’ ‘‘ How can we give workmen a 
privilege in wrongdoing we refuse to give law-abiding citizens? ’’ 
says the old Parliamentary hand. I am myself a barrister of 
forty-five years’ standing. I have sat on Royal Commissions of 
Law, and I have some experience of drafting Bills and of Courts 
of Law. And yet I am ready to endorse the new Labour Bill, 
*‘bald”’ as they tell us it is, and contrary to common sense and 
equal justice, as they assert it to be. 

There are two grounds on which I justify what, on the face 
of it, is a somewhat strong demand. First, an exceptional law 
is required to meet the exceptional and peculiar character of 
Trades Unions. They are not corporations; they are not 
organised trading societies at all. They are loose and casual 
benefit clubs, worked, not by business experts for profit, but by 
untutored day-labourers for mutual protection. It is unjust to 
apply to them the complicated rules of agency which are fair in 
the liabilities incurred by a Railway Company or an Iron Cor- 
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poration. ‘‘ Common sense ’’ is sometimes uncommon injustice. 
‘“ Equal justice ’’ may become gross oppression. 

The second ground for exemption is that these quite excep- 
tional clubs of workmen are adjudicated by, tribunals, which are 
never really impartial, and are often bitterly prejudiced against 
them. With very rare exceptions lawyers are, as a class, com- 
mitted to defend the rights of property, to protect the interests of 
trade and of capital generally. It is no business of the law to 
raise wages: it is often the business of the law to interpose that 
dividends may not be reduced. Lawyers are hardly ever called in 
to secure any benefit or improvement of condition to labourers as 
aclass. Where they are called in to protect labourers at all, it is 
always to prevent any ‘‘ breach of order,’’ to protect individual 
workmen against personal injury or ‘‘ molestation.’’ No lawyer 
can say what is, or what is not,‘‘ conspiracy,’’ except that it 
is something done, or intended to be done, by two or more persons 
which judges think might be injurious to some one, and therefore 
hold ought not to be done. Juries (and these cases are almost 
always heard before special juries) consist of men of substance, 
who come into court very hard to convince that men who “ strike ”’ 
can have a good case. Trades Unions demand an exceptional 
exemption from civil actions, because these actions are tried by 
men exceptionally hostile to their claims, whether right or wrong. 


“A strike’? is per se nothing but a refusal to deal except 
on stated terms. Every business bargain in the world is pre- 
ceded by what is in substance a strike. A lessor refuses to renew 
a lease unless on an increased rent: the lessee (unless he is an 
Irish cottar) refuses to accept those terms. A farmer supplies 
forage at 20s.: the customer will not pay more than 18s. And 
so on. Competition—the Omnipotent God of plutonomy—merely 
means incessant, universal strikes in every market. When these 
strikes between ordinary citizens, capitalists, and men of business, 
come into courts of law, judges ane juries have no manner of hias 
between A or B. They hear the evidence, examine the cases, and 
decide impartially. Every ordinary bargain may contain some 
expectation of injury to one party or the other, which might be 
construed into a wrong or legal Tort by a prejudiced tribunal. 

It is entirely otherwise when a Trade Union is defendant. The 
ordinary lawyer, the average well-to-do citizen, cannot get rid 
of the belief that a strike of workmen is a kind of rebellion. If 
an employer refuses a rise of wages, they say it is because he 
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cannot afford it. He must know his own business best. The 
eternal laws of ‘‘ Supply and Demand’’ have decided it. The 
axioms of Political Economy settle it. The misguided, ignorant 
men, led away by unscrupulous ‘“‘ agents,’’ are in the wrong. If 
they break out in passion, and “ intimidate ’’ blacklegs by calling 
hames, or standing about the shop gates, they commit offences 
against the criminal law. The so-called ‘‘ Executive ’’? in London 
or Manchester ought to have kept its members better in hand. 
The noisy fellows in South Wales or Newcastle are their ‘‘ agents 
in law.’’ And if they did not know what their ‘‘ agents in law ’’ 
were doing, it is their own fault. They should study the reported 
cases as to Tort, Agency, Scope of Employment, etc., etc., and 
enforce better discipline, as corporations and companies have to 
do. Damages £,20,000. Costs £15,000. 

Noble lords gave point to their judgment by saying that they 
did not see how a general and obstinate strike could be carried 
on without infringing some point in the existing Common Law 
or the Statutes. We entirely agree with them. We even go 
further, and say we do not see how Trades Unions can accumulate 
savings and carry on their benefits, and, indeed, exist at all, under 
the law as it stands. And, therefore, we claim to have the law 
altered. And, owing to the complexity of the law, the ingenuity 
of lawyers, and the more or less unconscious prejudice natural 
to judges and juries, we do not see how the law can be amended, 
except by plainly exempting Trade Unions from actions at law, 
until they are fully made real corporations, with all the rights and 
qualities of corporations. To give them a corporate character 
sufficiently to be sued and ruined, but to withhold such a character 
as would allow them to get in subscriptions and sue for debts, is 
manifestly unjust. To subject their action and their liabilities 
to trial before tribunals which are blind to their exceptional 
character, but lynx-eyed to condemn their offences, is so one- 
sided that it cannot be endured. Lord Westbury once said, 
in consultation, when he was leading counsel, ‘‘ What with the 
prurient loquacity of one judge, and the obstinate technicality of the 
other judge, there is no justice in that court.’’ And so those 
who distrust the House of Lords as the ultimate Court of Appeal 
in Labour cases now say—‘‘ What with the ingrained prejudices 
of some noble lords and the obstinate technicality of others, there 
is no justice in that Court.’’ It would pass the wit of man to 
devise any drafting revision of the Labour legislation and cases 
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which would make technical evasion by courts of law impossible. 
For my part, after much deliberation, I come back to the necessity 
of simply exempting Trade Unions from being sued at all. 

Down to 1901, as a matter of fact, they had never been sued 
with success. Until that year, and the case of Duke of Bedford v. 
Ellis, 1901, the Court of Appeal held they could not be sued. 
Lawyers understood that to be law. In the Taff Vale case, also 
in rgo1, the House of Lords ruled for the first time that they 
were open to an action of Tort ; and they went on to state, what 
was not true in fact, that this had long been the law, and that 
the Legislature in 1871, and the Royal Commission in 1869, had 
“intended ’’ it to be law. Their judgment was not only new law, 
but it was based on erroneous statements of fact. A doctrine of 
law which has never been promulgated in any statute or in any 
case, which has never been acknowledged by lawyers, and was 
expressly excluded by legislators when they were amending the 
law, cannot be said to have been good law for a generation past, 
except by a mere legal fiction. The House of Lords can always 
make new law, for there is no appeal from their judgments. But 
when they make new law, they should say so, and in any case 
they must abide the consequences. In the present case, by a 
combination of economic prejudice and constructive technicality, 
they have shaken to its foundations a great political party. They 
have roused the ominous jealousies of Capital and Labour to 
a heat which nothing else has done for a generation. They may 
still, as a branch of the Legislature, defeat or delay the redress 
of their dangerous obstinacy. But, if they do so, they run great 
risks of rousing a still larger question—which is their very exist- 
ence and privileges as a legislative body, and certainly as a court 
of ultimate appeal in these bitter disputes. These are not between 
individual persons or public corporations, but between the class 
which controls capital and the class which labours for daily wages. 


FREDERIC HARRISON 


BURMA, UJNDERSBBRILISH ik Uienss 


THOsE who were charmed by ‘‘ The Soul of a People ’’ will wel- 
come another book by the same author. In this work he deals 
with the effect of British dominion and administration on the 


* SSA People at School.” By H. Fielding Hall. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Limited. 1906. tos. net. 
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country, a task for which he has especial aptitudes, uniting, as 
he does, a warm sympathy with the people to a long experience, 
beginning under a private trading company in the days of 
Burmese independence and continuing as a Government official 
during the conquest and settlement up to the present day. He is 
marked out from the majority of Englishmen who have written 
on the East by the breadth and candour of his views and by his 
intimate knowledge of the mind and character of the people. He 
does not seem, indeed, to have reflected deeply on the distinction 
between might and right. Providence (feminine and strictly imper- 
sonal) has given us the control of the East, and, therefore, we 
must be there for a good purpose. This is reasoning which would 
justify all the successful crimes of history. It is to suppose that 
social forces are as much beyond the intervention of Man as are 
those which determine the motion of the planets. Mr. Hall likens 
the forces that have brought us into the East to the force of 
gravitation ; but gravitation can be used alike for the most useful 
transactions of industry and for the most terrible purposes of 
destruction. As Man’s knowledge grows, so grows his power of 
directing the forces of Nature, including the forces which have 
resulted from his.own social evolution, to the welfare or the injury 
of the human race. What is success? An adaptation of an 
organism to its environment—necessarily, in a changing world, 
partial and temporary ; better, indeed, than a total failure to adapt ; 
but since the adaptation can usually be made in several ways, not 
necessarily praiseworthy. If it leads not to better and closer 
adaptations in the future, but tends to make them more difficult, 
success may be in the end only failure deferred. 

But when Mr. Hall descends from social philosophy and the 
interpretation of the ways of Providence to the new conditions 
under which the people of Burma live, he becomes an authority 
of the greatest weight. He gives us, indeed, the whole history of 
the great change in the destiny of the Burmese, which he has 
watched throughout, and in which he has himself played an honour- 
able and useful part. He shows how idle were the stories of 
the insecurity of life and property, the pretences of discontent and 
oppression under the old government of Burma, which were cur- 
rent just before our invasion—atrocities for which a bloody hand- 
print in sealing-wax in the Palace at Mandalay, the joke of two 
subalterns, long passed as a decisive proof. He shows us, too, 
how the annexation of a country still unsubdued, led, as it always 
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must lead, to the branding of patriots as rebels and dacoits, to 
the shooting as murderers of brave men captured in open fight. 
‘It is one of the regrettable necessities of a war of annexation 
that the best men are always against you.’’ Many of the lessons 
learnt in Burma might have been useful when we undertook 
a similar task in the Transvaal. For one thing, it soon became 
evident 


that columns moving through a country did not pacify it. The people 
let the column go, and closed up behind it the same as before. Moving 
columns may be good against an organised force, and may destroy that 
organism. Against a people in arms they have no permanent effect. 
You must not only come but stay. 
For another, the burning of villages was prohibited, and this 
helped in bringing about the ultimate settlement. 

To burn villages or to have public parades of execution leaves sores 
that time will never efface, either in the East or West. Such deeds 
do not frighten, they exasperate. That Upper Burma at last has 


settled down so peacefully is in part because such things were hardly 
ever done. 


From the one village where, in Mr. Hall’s recollection, leaders 
were publicly executed, came those who, as late as 1896—long 
after the rest of the country was pacified—tried to rush the palace 
at Mandalay and kill the officers in the club. 

When the conquest was completed, the conquerors set them- 
selves to perform in Burma the task which they had long under- 
taken in India. In some respects, this was easier. They were 
not confronted with an old and complex civilisation. They found, 
on the contrary, a people with little differentiation of rank, o1 
even of sex ; for one of the signs of a long established civilisation 
is the great difference between the functions and even the appear- 
ance of the two sexes. There was no strong centralised govern- 
ment, such as existed in most parts of India. On the contrary, 
the people ‘‘ governed themselves in little village communities, 
and the central government affected them very little.’’ The body 
politic was far less developed and, therefore, more plastic than 
was India when first we began to rule there. Yet, in great part, 
our influence has been one of disintegration. Our ways have 
been imposed, not assimilated. ‘‘ When,’’ says Mr. Hall, ie | 
remember Mandalay then and now, I cannot think that it has 
gained. Electric trams and metalled roads are but a poor ex- 
change for national taste in dress, for a high standard of manners, 
for the organised life of an Oriental capital.’’ Moreover, the 
Burman has been humiliated. 

He has been told he cannot improve upon what the West knows. 
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He is being constantly urged to forget his Burmese ways. Yet when 
he does so we cry out. We abuse the Burmans in Burma, the Indians 
in India, for losing their national characteristics, their national art. 
We lecture them. Then we try to teach them. And when we see the 
result of our teaching, we are in despair. Though I do not know why. 
Could anything else be expected? 

Such are the results of civilisation by conquest. 

And it is the same in government and industry. The village 
“‘is the one real and living organism that exists, that belongs to 
the people, and which they understand.’’ It is all the Burman 
has. In that alone he can learn self-denial, self-control, the neces- 
sity of men cleaving to one another. Yet it is evident that the 


village community is growing weaker under our rule. ‘‘ United 
action by the village has become more rare.’’ And as a result of 
the loosening of the old bonds, there is ‘‘a lower ethical 


standard.’’ The same is true, in great measure, of the material 
condition of the people. There is not, indeed, in Burma ‘“‘ the 
immense sadness,’’ the impression of a people “‘ always fighting 
against starvation ’’ that we have in India. On the contrary, 
Burma is prosperous, and there is much more money in the 
country and much more land under cultivation than in the old 
days. But there are many drawbacks. In those times, the power 
of money was limited. It ‘‘ was good to get, but so were many 
other things. So was leisure, so were festivals, so was inde- 
pendence.’’ Now there are many cheap luxuries, and each village 
has several rich men, and also several poor ones. There is 
growing up a class of landless coolies. As an old Burman told 
Mr. Hall, ‘‘ There is perhaps ten times as much money now as 
there was, but it is not so well divided.’’ Further, cheap Euro. 
pean manufactures have killed the village handicrafts. Money 
can be made out of rice, and out of little else. So rice is grown 
more and more. Asa result, ‘‘ the life of the villages is duller. 
There is too much sameness about it. There is no scope for 
variety of ability or taste.’’ And, moreover, in Lower Burma, 
where rice is the only crop, if that fails, there is nothing to fall 
back upon. Even in Upper Burma there is now only the one 
industry—agriculture. Life is less free, less varied, and as a 
consequence less interesting and less stable. 

With the general attitude of Europeans to the people of the 


9 


country, Mr. Hall has no sympathy. Referring to one very 
common Anglo-Indian explanation, he says: ‘‘ There is no such 


thing as an Oriental mind. It is only an excuse of Occidental 
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dullness. Remember that in all essentials man is the same as man, 
and woman as woman, all the world over.’’ Nor does he believe 
that the Burmans are naturally untruthful. They are certainly 
not so among ‘themselves. If he lies to us, it is, as all the world 
over, because lying is the refuge of the defenceless in presence of 
the strong. ‘‘ The relation between two peoples, especially a 
strong and a weak, is never very high. The only way to estimate 
a’people truly is to know how they treat each other, and how they 
estimate each other.’’? And the Burmese trust each other in an 
astonishing way., They lend money on a word. ‘“‘ A Burman 
would always rather trust another Burman than a European.’”* 
It is true that there is perjury in the Courts we have set up. In 
the old days, they settled their disputes at home in the villages. 
Now, the people understand our Courts least of all our institu- 
tions :— 

There is nothing they so misuse, there is nothing they so little 
respect. They lie in our Courts as they would never do outside, they 
make false charges, false defences, they forge documents, they produce 
false evidence. Whereas we have provided for them honest Courts, 
they have turned them to dishonour; whereas we have provided mills 
to grind their wheat, they bring us chaff. And when we reproach them, 
they say, “We look to you for help, and you do not give it. You tell 
us to help ourselves. Why do you then object when we do so? Is 


not all fair in love and war, and are not the Courts but lsts that you 
keep that we may wage our private wars?” 


It is, indeed, one of the necessary results of alien rule that the 
officials remain outside the real life of the people, and that they 
have usually to form their judgment of the subject race from its 
worst elements, from sycophants and criminals. Nor can such a 
rule ever be popular. Our whole presence in Burma is against 
the desires of the people. For all our energy we touch but the 
surface of their civilisation. 

Such are some of the conclusions that may be drawn from Mr. 
Hall’s fascinating book ; but they give a very inadequate idea of 
the value of its contents. All should read it for themselves. 

S. H. Swinny 


CHURCH (AND STAR IN “FRAaNGis 


Tue Churches in France often have valuable property: I do not 
only mean the sacred vessels used in celebrating Mass, but in 
many cases they have endowments which have been left by pious 
donors for various purposes. One of the clauses of the Bill dis- 
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establishing and disendowing the Church, passed in December 
last, ordered that an inventory should be made by an official of 
the Ministry of Finance; and that two copies were to be taken— 
one to be kept by the priest, the other by the official. Not only 
were these inventories to be taken for the Church, but also in 
the case of the houses of the priests, the palaces of the bishops 
and the archbishops, and also in the case of seminaries.* In the Bill 
as first proposed by the Government of M. Combes, and in the 
Bill as amended by the Commission of the Chamber, of which 
M. Briand was reporter, there was no provision of this -kind. 
But during the discussion in the Chamber, this clause was pro- 
posed by a Moderate Republican, on the ground that there was 
danger that some of the more valuable articles might perhaps 
disappear unless something of this kind was done. The majority 
of the Chamber, which all through was most anxious to so modify 
the Bill as to make it as acceptable as possible to the Catholics, 
agreed to this amendment. 

The law then goes on to say that the Churches, with all their 
wealth, shall, after the inventories have been made, be handed 
over to associations which have been duly formed to look to the 
temporal affairs of the Churches. These associations’ are 
to be formed within a year of the passing of the Bill, 7.e., before 
December, 1906. 

Yn the beginning of February, the Government issued its’ in- 
structions to the officials. At once the Clerical party, by their 
newspapers, began to cry out that sacrilege was intended. It was 
said that the officials would open the tabernacles, 7.¢., the little 
cupboards on the altars in which the chalice containing the conse- 
crated wafers is kept. As a matter of fact, there was not 
a word of truth in this story, for the officials were simply told to 
ask the parish priest for particulars of the chalices, which are 
often very valuable. Then, too, it was said that this inventory 
was only a preliminary step, and that it was intended to confis- 
cate the whole of the Church property, which was to be handed 
over to the Freemasons, for—strange as it may appear to us in 
England—Masons are in France looked upon as the special 
disciples of Satan. In Paris, the Archbishop issued a pastoral 
calling on the parish priest to protest against the taking of an 
inventory, but not to obstruct the officers of the State. This would 


* The law also requires this to be done in the case of Protestant and 
Jewish places of worship and in other buildings belonging to those religions, 
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not, however, suit the reactionaries, who determined that there 
should be a disturbance—in some churches, at all events. And 
so in several of the churches in the fashionable and wealthy dis- 
tricts there was some disorder. Fortunately, however, there was 
no loss of life, as M. Lepine conceived the happy idea of turning 
the hose on the aristocratic mob. In one fashionable church 
where the priest disapproved of the proceedings he was hooted 
by the faithful; and no doubt the ladies of the noble faubourg 
are praying for the conversion of this abbé, who will find his 
income diminish. 

In the country districts bills were issued saying that not 
only would the Churches be robbed, but that the wicked Govern- 
ment would after that sell the peasants’ lands and divide the 
money among the Socialists of the towns. In some of the back- 
ward districts these lies were believed, and there was a good deal 
of resistance: the roads were cut up, trees were felled, and in 
one case—in French Flanders—a life was lost. In a few cases 
where the military were called out, some of the officers refused 
to order their soldiers to break open the doors of churches. 

There was a debate in the Chamber on these events, and M. 
Rouvier was defeated by an adverse vote of Royalists, Moderate 
Republicans, and Socialists. It is impossible to regret his down- 
fall, for he has been more and more relying on the support of the 
Moderates. A new Government has been formed, of which M. 
Clemenceau and M. Briand are members. It is to be hoped that 
they will see that the law is carried out, and that 
they will not hesitate to put down any attempt at rebellion in the 
Army. We all know what would be the fate of a private who 


refused to march to put down disorder when there is a strike, 
and the same law should be applied to officers. If these de- 
scendants of the Crusaders won’t do their duty as officers, let 
them be imprisoned, too. They are always telling us that the 
Army must not discuss, but must obey, orders ; so they had better 
set a good example, and act up to their motto of ‘‘ Noblesse 
oblige.’’ . 
It is said that this law is one which persecutes the Church, 
but really the reverse is the case. For it is impossible to speak 
thus of a law which allows the churches to retain all their pro- 
perty, hands over these churches rent free in perpetuity to asso- 
ciations formed of their members, and not only gives life pen- 
sions to all clergymen who have been in orders for twenty years 
but gives temporary grants for four years to all others. 
PauL Drscours 
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- THE ‘DAY OF ALL THE DEAD 


An Addvess delivered in Essex Hall, on December 31, 1905, 
by Dr. J. H. BripcEs 
THE year that comes to its end to-night will be remembered in 
the world’s history for two events of supreme importance: the 
establishment of Japan as one of the Great Powers, and the 
awakening of Russia from a condition of torpid despotism to con- 
stitutional freedom. Each of these events has already reacted, and 
will for a long time continue to react, upon opinion throughout 
the world in many ways. - Let us examine the first of them. 


During the last three centuries the conviction has been firmly 
established that the Eastern nations of the world were subordinate 
to the Western ; and that the superiority of the West was con- 
nected, in some way, not always very clearly defined, with its 
acceptance of Christianity. In former times such a belief would 
have been impossible. The rivalry of Christianity with Islam 
endured for many centuries, until, a century after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, the long strife was finally settled 
at the battle of Lepanto. Since then the leading Powers of the 
world have been exclusively Christian ; the non-Christian East has 
been, in one way or other, subordinate to the Christian West ; 
has been understood to stand on a lower level of civilisation and 
power. 

The truth underlying this conception was, not that the West was 
made strong by Christianity, but that it inherited from the Greco- 
Roman world the germs of science and industry, which, when 
developed in the sixteenth and succeeding centuries, became the 
source of modern civilisation. Through the Arabs, Western 
Europe received the results of Greek astronomy. Roman impe- 
rialism gave birth to medieval feudalism, and the replacement 
of slavery by serfage, and, ultimately, by free labour. The inven- 
tions of the compass, of gunpowder, of printing, the geographical 
discoveries of Vasco da Gama and Columbus, and, finally, the tre- 
mendous impulse to thought given by Copernicus and Galileo, 
opened to the world a new era, which, as we can now see, was 
destined to bring about the unification of the nations under the 
religion of Humanity. 

The first fruit of this new era has been the uplifting of Japan 
to the level of the Western nations, The process seemed to 
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superficial onlookers unexpected and sudden. In reality its foun- 
dation had been long prepared and deeply laid. An ancient and 
coherent civilisation, built up from units of great individual energy, 
strengthened by long periods of internal struggle, in which a 
tvpe of character had been developed, recalling the noblest 
examples of our own medieval chivalry, was ready to receive the 
results of Western science and industry, without sacrifice of its 
own original powers. Japan adopted our law, our medicine, our 
marvellous mechanical appliances, our methods of self-defence by 
land and sea. She never for a moment abandoned her resolution to 
uphold the independence of her tribunals, and to rid herself at the 
earliest moment of the incubus of foreign law-courts in her cities, 
which hitherto had been the symbol of Western ascendency in 
Eastern countries. 

What is the religion of Japan? If we look into it closely, we 
see that one constituent of it, the most ancient, and, perhaps, 
not the least potent, is a development of the simple nature worship 
and ancestor worship common to all primitive nations. It has 
much in common with the religion of China, with the religion of 
primitive Rome, with the religion of ancient Israel, before the 
establishment of monotheocracy. Shinto, thus it is called, is a 
genuine product of Japanese soil. Its Pantheon is crowded with 
a host of deities: every stream, every mountain, every tree, has 
its god or goddess: every hero, every ancestor, have their places 
in the Shinto theocracy. Its creed may be summed up in two 
sentences : belief in the continued existence, real though shadowy, 
of the dead ; and belief in the sacred origin and character of the 
occupant of the throne. 

If we would see this religion in action, I know no better way 
than to quote from the description given by the correspondent 
of the Standard of the ceremonial that took place on June 2oth, 
1904, at the funeral service performed in the presence of the First 


Japanese Army in memory of those who fell in the battles fought 
at the crossing of the Yalu River :— 


The priest stood on the mountain side facing the multitude. In his 
uplifted hand was a pine branch hung with strips of white paper, 
emblems of the soul’s purity. Thrice the branch swept the air above 
the bowed heads in the plain below. The simplicity of this act of 
purification, the silence of the vast congregation, the beauty of the 
scene, all combined to fill with awe and reverence the alien spectator 
as well.as the native worshipper. Behind the priest, on a green mound, 
was the sanctuary, an oblong enclosure hung with symbolic banners, 
white, blue, yellow, black, and red, The High Priest drew near to 


¢ 
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the altar, and, bowing before it, took from his breast a scroll, from 
which he recited these words: 


I, Hirokage Shimizu, Shinto priest, reverently speak to the souls 
of Lieutenant Jiro Takuma and other officers and soldiers who died in 
the battle of the Yalu and elsewhere, inviting them to approach the 
altar which we have erected at the foot of Mount Teisen, beyond the 
walls of Feng-huang-cheng. When friendly ties were broken, and we 
came to the Russians with weapons in our hands, you marched to the 
front with the First Army, knowing that this was the hour of sacrifice 
and duty. Bravely did you endure hardship and privation on sea and 
land, on mountain and in valley. On the first day in May you came to 
the Yalu and fought with admirable courage amid hail of bullet and 
flash of bayonet. Some of you did excellent service in the work of 
road and bridge building and transport.. All of you helped to achieve 
that brilliant victory which has added lustre to the Empire and renown 
to the army. Here we would willingly tell again the story of that battle 
and talk over the future; but, alas, you are separated from us by the 
dark veil of death. We cannot see your brave faces, nor hear your 
cheerful voices. Deeply do we feel this separation. More than worldly 
honour have you won. Your spirits wil) be for ever with the gods who 
eee the Empire, and your name will be cherished as an example of 
oyalty. Our General and we desire to pay our respects to your loyal 
souls by this memorial service, and by offerings reverently laid upon 
the altar, 


It would seem, then, that men, not isolated heroes only of 
surpassing worth, but men in the mass, men by the thousand and 
the million, may be roused to heroic endurance and absolute self- 
sacrifice quite apart from any transcendent prospects of a personal 
future inspired by supernatural belief. It has long been matter of 
common knowledge that the Hebrews, till a very late period of 
their history, had no belief in a future state. The three hundred 
who fell with Leonidas at Thermoplye were assuredly stirred to 
their immortal deed by something more potent than the worship 
of Zeus, or Artemis, or Hera. The poet’s epitaph on their grave 
was just this one simple word: “‘ Stranger, tell the Lacedemo- 
nians that we lie here in obedience to their commands.’’ ‘‘ Win- 
ning inextinguishable fame for their loved fatherland,’’ he says 
elsewhere, ‘‘ they clad themselves with the dark cloud of death. 
They died, but they are not dead. Valour leads them up with 
glory from the house of Hades.’ The more closely we look 
into it the more clearly we shall see that what has brought men 
to their highest level has been the bond that united man with man. 
Trace history throughout and we shall find that this is true. Pass 
from Greece to Rome, thence to the history of the Crusades, and 
onwards to the history of the Revolution. | We shall see that, 
as the elder Pliny said, where man helps man there is God. There 
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is the force that raises man above himself and lifts him to the 
highest level of manhood. 

We have been led to these thoughts by considering the first of 
the two great events of the last year—the outcome of Japanese 
valour and Japanese religion, resulting in the admission of a new 
member into the commonalty of great nations. Let us turn now 
to the second: the struggle of Russia to awake from the torpor 
of despotic autocracy, and to take her place among free self-go- 
verning commonwealths. One or two prefatory words, by way 
of briefly surveying the problem. Russia is a new country ; new 
by comparison with Western Europe, new by comparison with the 
two established governments of the Far East—China and 
Japan. She did not pass through the renovating discipline of 
Roman conquest. She was left outside the spiritual dominion of 
the medizval Popes. Imagine Latin and Teutonic Europe, between 
the fifth and twelfth centuries, deprived of the moral discipline of 
men like Benedict, Bede, Boniface, Alfred, Charlemagne, Hilde- 
brand, and St. Bernard, and we realise what the Slavonic world 
has been through all those centuries. Its religion was the second 
rate’ form of Christianity that was left in England when Henry 
‘VIII had made himself Head of the Church. The separation of 
spiritual from temporal power, of Church from State, is the first 
condition of freedom. That freedom Russia has never possessed. 
The deposition of the Procurator of the Holy Synod from his power 
to suppress the slightest sign of spiritual independence in the 
remotest village of the Empire is the surest and most signal proof 
of the momentous importance of the crisis that is now being 
decided. ‘‘ Through much tribulation,’’ it was said of old, ‘‘ must 
ye enter the kingdom.’’ And fearful is the tribulation through 
-which Russia is now passing, and has yet to pass. We can 
but stand by and look on as the struggle advances, and the smoke 
of battle becomes darker and more dense ; confident that a highly 
' gifted race which has been slowly assimilating the science and 
thought of the West, which has already produced great men of 
science, great thinkers, great artists, great musicians, will win 
through to the daylight and to the blessings of peace. Her 
bravest blood during these past years has been ‘shed like water ; 
but it will not have fallen to the ground in vain. Her dead will 
sanctify and ennoble the living and the yet unborn. , 

We meet to-night to celebrate the Festival of the Dead ; the 
dead of every degree and rank and worth. Other days are set 
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apart for the commemoration of saints and heroes, those who are 
in a special sense the types and representatives of Humanity—the 
great poets, the great thinkers, the great rulers, the great spiritual 
guides. We are not thinking to-night so much of Shakespeare or 
of Aristotle, or of Cassar and Cromwell, of St. Paul, of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Francis, of Moses, Mahomet, Confucius, and the 
marvellous Indian Prince who regenerated the Asiatic world, as 
of the vast mass of men who have worked and toiled without 
fame or distinction, and the fruit of whose labours we inherit and 
enjoy. We think of the millions of workmen who, from the days 
of the Romans to the present time, made our roads, cleared our 
forests, drained our marsh lands, built and rebuilt our towns and 
villages, from century to century, of the women who bore and 
nursed their children, and ministered to their daily wants, kept 


alive the mother-tongue, handed on traditions, customs, legends, 
rules of life. These ‘‘ fear no more the heat of the sun, nor the 
furious winter’s rages ; they their earthly task have done ; home 
have gone and ta’en their wages.’’ The kindly earth holds them. 
Yet the payment of wages does not settle the matter, does not 
wind up the account. Their work, or the fruit of their work, 
remains ; and is gathered in by us who follow them. Such is the 
vast assemblage of the Dead with whom we place ourselves in 
communion to-night. Let me quote Dr. Ingram’s beautiful 
words :— 
Not only those by household memories 
Linked with our lives, for whom, on bended knees, 
Daily we yearn, and tears not seldom shed— 
Not only the great spirits who have led 
Man’s upward march to nobler destinies, 
Whose record in Fame’s golden book is read— 
We reverence to-day; not only these, 
But all, in whatsoever age or clime 
(Albeit the names of most the unpitying Hours 
Have hid for ever in the abyss of time), 
Who, faithful, patient, helpful, strove to be, 
And so, while worshipping imagined Powers, 
True service did, Humanity! to thee. 
The Festival of the Dead, supplemented in every fourth year by 
the Festival of Noble Women, terminates the list of eighty-one 
festivals which constitute Auguste Comte’s ideal picture of the 
public worship of Humanity. It may be well to look a little more 
closely into the arrangement of these festivals ; frankly admitting 
that the realisation of the scheme is reserved for a distant future. 
Yet regarded as an Utopia it will be found to throw light on 
the structure and the life of the great Organism of which each of 
us is a member. The festivals fall into three groups. The first 
group, occupying the first six of the thirteen lunar months, that is 
to say twenty-four weeks, deals with the fundamental bonds of 
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society, that is, with the elementary social relations. The year 
begins with the greatest of all festivals, that which presents the 
idealisation of our highest hopes and aspirations—the Festival 
of Humanity. When our numbers permit, and this may be sooner 
than we think, this day will probably be the first to offer an 
adequate combination of the resources of music and poetry with 
the synthetic thoughts that naturally belong to the greatest of 
our festivals. 

The four Sundays of the first month are given to the various 
degrees of social union. The first to the religious bond, inde- 
pendent of political ties. The faiths of Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, unite many nations, which, politically, are wide apart 
and often hostile, by the tie of a common Church. Next in order 
comes the territory which unites small States by the memories of 
the larger political aggregate to which they once belonged : those 
memories being strengthened in most cases by the bond of a 
common language. The memory of a common origin and history 
and the possession of a common language is a strong bond of 
union for England with English Colonies and with the once 
hostile commonwealth of the United States. When Italy becomes 
a federation of small republics, these will still be knit together by 
the language of Dante. On the third Sunday in this month the 
State, properly so called, will be commemorated: the great his- 
torical city—as, for instance, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Edin- 
burgh, Rouen, Bordeaux, Florence, with the smaller towns and 
territory belonging to each ; calling forth all the historic memories 
and all the political energy and social enthusiasm so keenly felt 
where prominent citizens are well known to all their fellows, and 
where the deadening lust of conquest and empire is powerless 
to penetrate. Tinally, the fourth Sunday of the month is given to 
the humblest form of social union, that of the village or township : 
in which each member of the community is brought into the 
close fellowship of neighbourhood. 


The festivals of the next five months are suggested by the 
intimate ties of family life—the union of husband and wife, the 
relation of parents to children, of children to parents, the bonds of 
brotherhood and sisterhood, the bond of master and servant. In 
the third chapter of the second volume of his ‘* Positive Polity,’’ 
Comte dwells in detail on the great principle that family life is 
the preparatory school of ethics: the spontaneous source of our 
moral education. In no other department of thought does he 
diverge more completely from the current views of most social 
reformers, who are for taking education more and more out of 
the hands of parents and transferring it to the community. But 
Society, Comte tells us, is not made up of individuals. It is 
made up of families. 

The family is the natural transition between pure personality 
and true sociability. The affections which it calls into play are 
not without alloy. They have, always more or less marked, an 
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element of Self, and from-this they derive their peculiar energy: 
The educational work of the family begins with the forced sub- + 
mission of the infant at birth. This grows to respect and venera- 
tion for parents. On this grows the affections of brotherhood and 
sisterhood ; and, at last, come the voluntary ties of marriage and 
of children. Looked at politically, we may speak of the family 
as the smallest of political societies, consisting essentially of the 
couple by which it is founded ; but extended by the filial, fraternal, 
and domestic ties. From it we derive our best and surest insight 
into human nature. Speaking generally, the members of our 
family are the only beings whom we ever learn fully to know. 
And this, even though our judgment be sometimes partial. It is 
said that love is very often blind. But-we should remember that 
hate is blind invariably, and with more baneful consequences: 
We may admit that family life is‘exposed to the danger of pro- 
moting an aggregate selfishness. But this is a danger which 
attaches to all communities less than Humanity, whether large or 
small. A great part of history is occupied by fierce struggles of 
opposing patriotisms ; yet who will say that patriotism is ignoble? 
We must face this danger as well as we can. But before every- 
thing we must arouse the instincts of sympathy from their original 
torpor, whatever may be the danger of their receiving at one time 
or other a mischievous bias. 

We must bear in mind that Comte looked forward to certain 
important changes in family life, which would bring it into 
fuller accordance with social needs. One of these is the frank 
and full recognition of domestic service as an element of the. 
family. This clashes sharply with the modern revolutionary 
temper. If we wish to rise above the habitual disregard of such 
service as degrading, we have to go back to the Middle Age, and 
think of the motto, Ich Dien, so proudly adopted by the Prince of 
Wales in the fourteenth century. Another change was Comte’s 
enlarged view of inheritance. To the bulk of a rich man’s 
fortune his children, he considered, had no necessary claim. 
Capital is a trust to be handed down to those most fit to preserve 
and increase it; and the most fit will often be found outside the 
range of blood relationship. . Adoption of a capable successor will 
often supersede inheritance by the natural tie. 


On the sound constitution of the family depend the health and 
vigour of the community. The festivals of five months bring into 
prominence all the phases of private life that are treated, wisely 
or unwisely, in the modern novel. 

We pass, then, in the twenty-fifth week of the year, to the 
review of the past phases in the history of Humanity, which have 
prepared the way to her present and future state. These phases 
connect themselves with the three successive stages of belief: 
Fetichism, Polytheism, Monotheism. 

‘Here we note at once that Fetichism, for the first time, receives 
due honour as the primal phase in this great story ; honour which 
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could not be paid in the Calendar commemorative of great men, 
for the great men of Fetichism have passed away from us without 
a sign. Four festivals are celebrated in the month of Fetichism, 
marking four essential steps in human history. When they were 
taken we know not: we can but note their fundamental impor- 
tance. The taming of animals, the invention of fire, the worship 
of the Sun, as the prime regulator of the Seasons and of social 
institutions, and the use of Iron for weapons of war and for 
implements of industry. 

Fetichism was followed by Polytheism ; and in the Polytheistic 
month we celebrate, first, its conservative stage, the great theo- 
cracies of Egypt, Babylonia, India, Peru, not forgetting its 
fundamental institution of Caste, the great school of apprentice- 
ship and discipline in the arts of life; and, next, the progressive 
polytheism of Greece and Rome. To Greece two weeks are 
devoted. In the first honour is paid to the three chief names in 
poetry and art—Homer, A#schylus, and Phidias. In the second 
week, the founders of philosophy are celebrated—Thales, Pytha- 
goras, Aristotle, Archimedes, Hippocrates, Apollonius, and 
Hipparchus. And the great struggle, without which these men 
could never have been, is summed up in the word—Salamis. 
Three names—Scipio, Cesar, Trajan, suffice to immortalise the 
social achievements of Rome in government and law. 

Of the month of Monotheism, the first week is given to Judaic 
theocracy, represented in the three types of Abraham, Moses, and 
Solomon ; the second week to Catholicism. St. Paul, its founder, 
is followed by Charlemagne, Alfred, Hildebrand, Godfrey, and 
St. Bernard. The third week is that of Islam and its founder, 
special mention being made of the great battle that ended the 
military strife between Islam and its great rival—the battle in 
which Cervantes was a soldier. The last week is consecrated 
to the Western revolution in its entirety, the period at once organic 
and critical in which political anarchy went side by side with 
reconstruction, bringing out the immediate elements of the final 
system, both in the spiritual and temporal order. Dante, 
Descartes, and Frederic, are taken as the types of this revolu- 
tionary and reconstructive movement. 

The festivals of the last four of the thirteen months display 
Humanity as a living and acting force, as a superintending 
Providence, as our shelter and protectress against the dangers 
and fatalities of life. Of Positive Religion Love is the Principle. 
With that we begin. A mother’s love is the surrounding atmo- 
sphere of our early life: the love of wife, sister, daughter, follows : 
and these implant the memories which keep alive ‘the hopes apie 
the affections which save us from moral death. Love is not 
limited ‘‘ to its more vehement and selfish forms, the desire of 
youth for beauty, the consuming love of the mother for the infant. 
the spits, Waeligiasohie détven ton fa ean a eee 

os : r for a son, of a friend for a friend ; 
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the love which can light up a face upon the edge of the dark river, 
and can smile in the very throes of pain.’’ Such love is ‘‘ the only 
thing which holds out a tender defiance against change and 
suffering and death. If we desire and endeavour not to sin 
against love, not to nourish hate or strife, to hold out the hand 
again and again to any message of sympathy or trust, not to 
struggle for our own profit, not to reject tenderness, to believe 
in the good faith and the good will of men: we are then in 
the way. We may make mistakes, we may fail a thousand times ; 
but the key of heaven is in our hands.’* Of this all-protecting, 
all-providing love, woman is the source and centre. Who does not 
feel that when the time comes for disbanding armies and for 
uniting the diminished navies of the world into a single fleet 
for the police of the seas, that women will have taken a leading 
part in bringing that time near? In this tenth month special 
note will be taken of private meditation and prayer as the means 
of keeping alive the influences of Home by due recognition of those 
who have called out and strengthened the springs of character 
and moral life. 

The eleventh month brings before us the intellectual providence 
of Humanity. In the preceding month we deal with the affections 
by which action is prompted. In this month we are encouraged 
to think, in order to act wisely. A special Festival of Art is 
placed here ; and also a Festival of Science. Passion for ideal 
beauty, strenuous search for the deepest and highest truth will 
be fostered by the Religion of Humanity, and animated to new 
life, not left as heretofore to casual and isolated efforts. Yet these 
things, precious as they are, will be held subordinate to the 
training of the young lives of each generation and to the guidance 
of grown men and women in the intricate problems ‘and the 
new forms of social struggle which each century is sure to bring. 
Intellectual energy, like mechanical energy, is in constant risk of 
dissipation. Waste of it is always going on; and yet of all the 
treasures that Humanity has at her disposal it is the most im- 
portant to economise. There is none too much of it. Our 
educating providence will guard us against the ever recurring 
temptation to indulge in the discussion ‘of insoluble problems, the 
spinning of endless - conjectures as to the origin of matter, as to 
space of four dimensions, as to the abstract rights of man, as to 
the immortality of the soul, and will concentrate our thought on 
the essential task of making private and public life more perfect. 
During this month, the most ancient form of spiritual power, that 
which is exercised by the old men of the primitive tribe, will be 
specially celebrated. 

In the twelfth month the holders of capital will be seen in 
their true place as Captains of Industry. To realise the provi- 
dential character of their great social function, we have only to call 
to mind the disasters following on the absence of wisdom in the 


* The passages quoted are from the Upton Letters. 
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management of capital. When avarice or mad ambition drives. 
the capitalist to rash and foolhardy adventures, ending in chaos, 
what shipwreck of happiness to millions, what diffusion of universal 
mistrust, what floodgates of ill-will unfastened! Within due 
measure capital must be concentrated, and there must be personal 
responsibility for its use.. To imagine that complicated opera- 
tions in the financial world (and on this all other industrial 
operations depend) can be conducted by casual committees chosen 
by an ignorant democracy, is one of the wildest hallucinations that 
ever deluded mankind. 


And, finally, the thirteenth and last month of the Positivist 
year brings before us the dependence of each one of us on the 
entire assemblage of our fellow-citizens. Here, again, what we 
owe to those who work faithfully is brought home to us by the 
few who are false to their trust. An uncemented drain-pipe, 
_ letting fever into a household ; a plate on a railway loosely laid ; 
a signal missed or misinterpreted; a safety lamp in a toal mine 
neglected ; a girder in a bridge badly painted ; bad brickwork ; 
bad gasfitting ; bad plumbing—all such things pointing to the 
countless evils that follow when the sentinel of the industrial 
army is asleep at his post—do but emphasise the enormous pre- 
ponderance of cases when he does not sleep ; when, by his care and 
faithful work, each one of us is saved from destruction and 
danger. Two festivals adorn this last of the months. First, the 
Festival of Inventors, many of them workmen, very few of them 
either philosophers or capitalists, who, possessing a few elements 
of theoretic knowledge, large practical experience, and vigorous 
imagination, devise new forms of applying and economising force, 
and thus help mankind forward to the mastery of the world. 
Again, in the Festival of St. Francis, with whose followers may be 
joined in our thoughts the memory of the mendicant in Scot’s 
‘“ Antiquary,’’ we have recognition of lives unfit for any special 
industrial office, debarred from the scientific eminence that would 
have given them spiritual ascendency, yet capable, in their 


poverty and dependence, of exercising beneficent influence on those 
around them. 


And then, at the end of all, we commemorate the Dead of all 
nations and tongues, of every place, every station—thinkers 
rulers, workmen, mother, wife, child—all who have lived have 
loved, have wrought, have left memories behind them which 
on this last night of the year, we call back to life. We do not 
judge: we leave that high function to others. We think of the 
two rivers in Dante’s ‘‘ Earthly Paradise ’’—the river of forget- 
fulness, the river of goodwill. We bathe in the first which 
wipes all memories away. We drink of the second, which re- 
stores the happy memories, the remembrance of bright compa- 
nionship, of kind and friendly service. These last a Piende we 
judge not ; but it may be that we judge ourselves. We may think 
that we might have done more to make their lives happy; we 
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might have uttered the forgiving word, for want of which it may 
be that a taint of bitterness stayed with them to the end. 
Irrevocable Death forbids this now. All the more shall we. widen 
and strengthen our sympathies for the future, for those who 
remain with us still. Never let us forget that our chief purpose in 
holding communion with the Dead is that we may feel, think, and 
act more justly and more kindly towards the Living. 


IN MEMORIAM: 
DUNBAR, TLHEGNEGRO POET 


THE death is anounced in the New York Literary Digest, of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, at the early age of 33. He was the first of 
his race to attain a recognised place in American literature, and, 
unlike Frederick Douglass, the great orator, and so many others, 
he was of pure negro blood. His father was a fugitive slave 
who escaped to Canada by the ‘‘ underground railway.’’ His 
mother was set free by her master before the war. He himself 
was born at Dayton, Ohio, had only such slender teaching as a 
poor coloured boy could obtain in the public elementary schools 
of his native town, and was working the lift in a block of offices 
there when the publication of a volume of poems made him 
famous. He was at once recognised by Howells as the first 


to express in poetry the life and ideals of his people. His 
admirers have not scrupled to compare him with Burns. This 
is wildly to exaggerate his merits. Neither white nor black 


America has yet produced a Burns. But in his mastery both of 
classical English and of the dialect of the negro, there was some- 
thing to remind his readers of the greater poet. It was notice- 
able that his sympathy with his own oppressed race, far from 
‘diminishing, grew with his fame. In fact, in his later writings, 
he is said to have inclined to an “‘ almost exaggerated imitation 
of the Southern Negro dialect,’’ which was certainly not that of 
those among whom he grew up and passed his life. His death 
has occurred at a time when the coloured people of America seem 
losing some of the small vantage they have gained by so many 
-and such long continued efforts. As he himself put it :— 
Slow moves the pageant of a climbing race; 
Their footsteps drag far, far below the height, 
And unprevailing by their utmost might, 
Seem faltering downward from each hard-won place. 

But whatever may be the ultimate judgment of his literary merits, 
his career and his fidelity will remain as a precious memory to 
his race. When the days of oppression are over—and to deny 
that they will end is to despair of American civilisation—he will 
‘be honoured by the coloured citizens of the United States, at 
length become a free country, as one whose career made for the 
liberation of his people ; and his poetry will be read as a voice 
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from the darkness out of which they have escaped. He will be 
loved and remembered when many of greater genius are for- 
gotten. S. H. Swinny 


PARAGRAPHS 


The Right and Right Centre of the French Chamber voted 
against M. Rouvier on March 7 by way of blaming the enforce- 
ment of the inventories. But they neither desired nor expected to 
drive him from office. They calculated that he would muster 
his usual majority. The Socialists, however, displeased by his 
prosecution of the Anti-militarists, and his refusal of the right 
of combination to public functionaries, turned against him,. 
and so placed him in a “mimority. The Right and 
Right Centre now bitterly regret their blunder, which has 
brought into power a Ministry not likely to play into their hands 
as M. Rouvier sometimes did. M. Briand is a Socialist; MM. 
Clemenceau and Doumergue are Socialist-Radicals ; MM. Sarrien, 
Bourgeois, and Ruau, Radicals; MM. Etienne, Thomson, 
Leygues, Barthou, and Poincaré, Left Centre. 

* * * * 


The last three Ministers are a coterie, not unlike the Rose- 
beryites in the English Cabinet. M. Clemenceau is universally 
regarded as the most important and masterful of the new Minis- 
ters. M. Bourgeois, a former Premier, and one of the most 
distinguished of living Frenchmen, is peculiarly identified with 
a pacific policy by his exertions at the Hague Conference. M. 
Briand has recently shown statesmanlike qualities of a high 
order. The Socialist party forbids its members to take office 
except in a Socialist Government. M. Briand has therefore 
been expelled from it. But he declares that he abides by all his. 
opinions, and he may be expected to work for them, as far as 
circumstances permit, in his official position. He has evidently 
the sympathy of M. Jaureés. E. S.; BESSLY. 


Lord Roberts continues his efforts to convert his countrymen 
to a belief in the necessity of conscription. He apparently con- 
siders that an end so beneficent justifies any means however base ; 
for only so can we explain his public reference to a recent work 
of fiction which deals with the supposed invasion of England by 
the Germans without any declaration of war or breaking-off of 
diplomatic relations. The successful invasion of our coasts by 
the Germans, as described in this novel, is considered by Lord 
Roberts, if he be not misreported, as an argument for the 
adoption of his proposals ; but the success of the landing is made 
to depend on its taking place in time of peace. Is it not a 
scandal that a man who has held the high position of Commander- 
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in-Chief of the British Army should impute such conduct to a 
great nation like Germany? Is it wonderful that there should be 
a bitter feeling against us in that country ? 

* * * * 

So far, however, as England is concerned, the crusade of 
Lord Roberts is not so dangerous as it appeared a short time 
ago. We have now a Parliamentary majority pledged to a re- 
trenchment of military expenditure. In the recent debate raised 
by Major Seely, it was satisfactory to find that the great weight 
of progressive opinion was in favour of a reduction of the num- 
ber of our soldiers, and that, whatever may be the value of Mr. 
Haldane’s plea for time to consider the subject carefully, fifty- 
eight members were willing to emphasise their protest by their 
votes. It can only be a source of strength to the Government to 
know that the real reformers among their following are men of 
courage and determination. Excellent, too, was Mr. Courtney’s 
speech at Oxford, when he insisted on the need of ‘‘a little 
courage in facing the risk of reduced armaments,’’ and added 
that ‘‘ we had better not wait for the co-operation of other 
nations, but must run the glorious risk of leading the way.’’ 

* * * * 


Readers of Mrs. Harrison’s paper in the February number of 
this Review will be glad to hear that Miss Warley’s legacy to 
the Women’s Guild has now been paid. This is not due to anv 
legal pressure or to any legal decision on the points mentioned in 
that paper, but to the very proper determination of Miss Warley’s 
executor to carry out her wishes. 

* * * * 

Mr. Hutton has issued a_ second edition of his Address, 
‘*Comte’s Life and Work Exceptional, but Finally Normal.’’ 
(London: W. Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road. 6d. net; post 
free 7d.) To the new edition the author contributes an interest- 
ing preface. Mr. Style, of Liverpool, has printed the substance, 
of an Address delivered before the Rationalist Debating Society 
there, entitled ‘‘ What is Positivism?’’ Considering the ex- 
cellence of this Address, it is unfortunate that it is apparently 
only printed for private circulation, and cannot be obtained by the 
public through the ordinary channels. S. H. Swinny 
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IN A EO NP IRIE Saini 


DENUNCIATION of War, pictures of its accompanying horrors and 
«crimes, demonstrations of its folly, proposals for its prevention, 
are no novelties. Even when the military civilisation of antiquity 
was in full vigour and every political unit was organised mainly, 
if not exclusively, for the purpose of military efficiency, poets with 
an inspired vision of a more normal future were moved some- 
‘times to hold up before a distracted world the ideal of enduring 
peace. Though the doctrine of Christianity cannot be said to 
have done anything towards restricting war, or even mitigating 
‘its horrors, that great creation of human wisdom, the Catholic 
Church, attempted in its best days, and not without some partial 
-and temporary successes, to prevent appeals to arms. If Pro- 
‘testant sects, with the notable exception of the Quakers, have 
shown little practical disposition to discard warlike methods, they 
have talked enough about it. There have been three or four 
Peace Societies in this country displaying a holy horror of blood- 
-shed while seldom offering any opposition to the greedy and vain- 
glorious policies which inevitably lead to it. 

Hitherto, the opposition to war has been of a sentimental kind. 
It came not from any permanently established class or stratum 
-of society, but from individuals exceptionally constituted and 
scattered among all. classes, enthusiasts not bound together by 
any other tenets or by any common interests. Their protests 
never amounted to an agitation. They were satisfied with libe- 
‘rating their own souls, and, as I have already said, it was blood- 
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shed, rather than the policies leading to bloodshed, which troubled 
them. They have therefore been a neglectable factor in politics. 
The Russian bureaucracy has shown a correct estimate of their 
importance in its toleration of the passionate preachings of Leo- 
Tolstoy. 

As long as the protest against war was of this ineffectual 
character, statesmen and publicists had no need to treat it seri-. 
ously. They could dismiss it with the familiar answer that nations 
always have fought, and always will; that arbitration is useless 
where there is no machinery for enforcing an award; and that 
if you wish for peace you must prepare for war, They were 
even justified in pointing out that the doctrine of non-resistance 
and patient submission to every injury, though reasonable in 
view of a future celestial rectification, strikes at the root of. 
organised human society. 

I doubt whether many people yet perceive any difference be- 
tween the benevolent yet sterile exertions of Penn and Tolstoy 
and the stern, hard-headed, matter-of-fact anti-militarism that 
has been spreading in Europe, and especially in France, during 
the last few years. This has its root not in sentiment, but in 
observation and reflection. It is not an isolated doctrine ; not 
a fad exalted by fanatics into a principle, and leaving no room 
in their narrow minds for any wider interest. It is rather a con- 
sequence, an off-shoot, a by-product, if I may so express myself, 
of a much larger doctrine. It is a necessary part of an im- 
mense social movement now at last becoming visible, namely, the 
coming forward of the proletaries in each country to make ¢heir- 
ideas, their interests, ‘ie resolves preponderate in its manage- 
ment. The conviction is spreading among the most thoughtful 
of them that between the workmen of different countries there- 
is no opposition of interests, no reason for quarrel or rivairy. 
They have taken up the notion—substantially a true one—that 
wars are waged, and the ruinous preparations for war endured, for- 
the advantage of those who make a profit out of other people’s 
labour. They are ashamed of the old national antipathies, and’ 
indignant that these should be still fostered by a pseudo-patriotic: 
Press, which they do not fail to observe is also invariably leagued 
with employers against workmen. They want from the State 
several benefits which their fathers never thought of claiming, 
such as education, old age pensions, limitation of hours of labour, 


free meals for school-children, better housing, access to the land > 
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and they are told that they cannot have these because armies and 
navies are SO expensive. 

The primacy of European civilisation has generally belonged 
to France, and never more indisputably than at the present time. 
It is in France that pacifism and anti-militarism are most con- 
spicuous. Of course they are not yet in the ascendant. Most 
Frenchmen believe that the peculiar circumstances of their country 
impose upon her the dire necessity of standing armed to the 
teeth. It is not so much the superior strength of Germany that 
alarms them as the character of her Government, about which 
there is no difference of opinion. All the more remarkable is 
the growing and publicly-professed reprobation of the military 
spirit among the working-class both in town and country. Of 
this movement the schoolmasters, men whose scanty pay and hard 
lives place them at the workman’s point of view, are the zealous 
propagators. Everywhere they are impressing upon the class 
to which they virtually belong, and in which many of them were 
actually born, that if France would renounce all dreams of revenge 
and abandon projects of conquest in Morocco and elsewhere, she 
would be safer from foreign aggression than universal military 
service and a frontier bristling with fortresses can make her. To 
firebrands like M. Paul Dérouléde (who only a few months ago 
was boasting that France would resume her ‘‘ preponderance ’”’ 
in Europe) this teaching is rank treason, and to be punished as 
such. There are probably very few middle-class politicians, out- 
side the Socialist party, who would care to associate themselves 
with it publicly, though many must in their hearts agree with it. 
Among the working class it evidently finds increasing acceptance. 

Such hopes as these are optimistic; perhaps utopian. Cer- 
tainly they are not likely to be fully realised in our own day. But 
putting the probability of their ultimate fulfilment at the lowest, 
are they on that account of no value? Humanity cannot dispense 
with utopias, nor with those who cherish them. Pacifists, anti- 
militarists, internationalists may be doomed to pass away without 
entering the Promised Land—without even a Pisgah glimpse of 
it. But they are making the road easier for those who come 
after them. If I am obliged to make my choice, let me be 
numbered with them rather than with their revilers and perse- 
cutors. 

In England the upper and middle classes can pursue their 
interests by means of war and conquest without imposing military 
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service on the working classes, who are therefore less sensitive 
than those of France to a burden which only presses on them 
indirectly. But here also the intervention of Labour in politics 
is a heavy blow to militarism and Imperialism. Already in the 
last two Parliaments, when there were but few of them, the Trade 
Union members steadily condemned the infamous South African 
war. The present Parliament, which contains not only an in- 
creased Labour party, but a very much larger number of middle 
class Members who cannot afford to disregard the opinion of the 
workmen in their constituencies, would certainly not permit such 
a crime to be accomplished. 

In the debate on the Army Estimates (March 15), Mr. J. Ward 
stated the views of the Labour party in a speech which Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, who followed him, loftily dismissed in a single 
sentence as ‘‘not based upon knowledge.’’ It was really the 
most pertinent and noteworthy contribution to the debate. I 
reproduce it here from the evidently meagre report in the Z'imes :— 


Mr. J. WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) stated the case for reduction from the 
point of view of the working-men, as so far it was the military idea that 
had been put before the House. He thought that the progress made in 
providing machinery for submitting international disputes to arbitra- 
tion gave some justification for ordinary people to suppose that a con- 
siderable reduction could reasonably be made in the standing army. 
There was a strong opinion among organised labour associations that 
much of the army expenditure was unnecessary. He urged the Secre- 
tary for War to make a definite statement that retrenchment should 
begin with the least possible delay. An army in a country situated like 
ours could only be used for aggression, and, so far as he knew the 
history of his country, the army had always been used for that purpose. 
(Opposition cries of “Oh” and “ The Indian Mutiny.”) We naturally 
thought the Indians were the aggressors, but no doubt the natives of 
India thought we were the aggressors. It depended upon the point of 
view. Militarism was the curse of Europe; democracy groaned under 
its intolerable burden. They believed-war to be wrong—(hear, hear)— 
and he thought in the next generation that would be the opinion of the 
majority of civilised people. He was confident that a happy and peace- 
able country would always be able to defend itself against attack. 


A foolish Tory interruption led Mr. Ward to place his finger 
on the ulcer which drains our military strength and absorbs the 
monstrous revenue extorted from our tax-payers. There is not 
a speaker or writer who does not admit that but for the possession 
of India we could have as big an army as we need without the 
slightest difficulty, and at a cost we could easily afford. If in 
addition to 33 millions for the Navy we are spending 30 millions* 


* This does not include the 20 millions wrung from India for the same 
purpose. ; 
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in time of peace on our land forces, it is because we have to 
garrison India. If recruits do not offer themselves it is because 
they dread ‘service in India. When Mr. Asquith says he cannot 
find money for the various purposes suggested by the Labour 
party it is because we possess India. 

Before the Labour members have sat out this Parliament they 
should insist on being shown what the British workman gains by 
the possession of India. No answer that can satisfy them will 
be forthcoming. Many middle-class Englishmen live on pay or 
pensions extracted from India. Many others have invested their 
money in Indian securities. Others are doing a trade with India 
which might or might not suffer if the British occupation came to 
an end. But our workmen have no private compensation to set 
off against the public loss pointed out above. 

I have never joined in the cry of ‘‘ Peace at any price ’’—if 
indeed anyone ever raised it. Thirty-six years ago, in common 
with other Positivists I exhorted my countrymen not to allow 
France to be crushed by Germany. I would do the same now. It 
is partly for this reason that I want those 80,000 British troops 
back from India. But I hope that the rise of the Labour party 
will put an end to the shameful wars of aggression we are con- 
stantly waging in Asia and Africa, and that instead of the ex- 
pansion of the Empire, which has been going on all through my 
time, I may yet live long enough to see a beginning made of its 


contraction. 
E. S. BEESLY 


(ieee UGCAIMON | Bill 


Mr. BrirRELL’S so-called Education Bill makes at least one fact 
clear. It indicates an acute consciousness that a religious dif- 
ficulty really exists in the administration of the public elementary 
school system. At one period, the Church of England serenely 
assumed that it held the spiritual destinies of the people’s children 
in its hands. From 1870 till 1902, the Nonconformists formed the 
conviction, which yearly grew in strength, that to them God 
had committed the supremacy in the moral training of England’s 
young. The undenominational religious instruction which School 
Boards almost universally prescribed was precisely the! method 
which favoured the Nonconformist spirit. In he Act of 1902 


Ayal 
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the Church re-asserted its claim to public support ; and this Act 
was accordingly termed ‘‘iniquitous’’ by the Dissenters. And 
now, in the Bill of 1906, which is superficially a Nonconformist 
triumph, the Dissenters are compelled to recognise the rival 
churches, and in certain cases to afford special “‘ extended facili- 
ties’? for the denominational teaching which they dislike and 
denounce. The religious difficulty, which Anglicans and Dissen- 
ters have in turn affected to treat as merely nominal, is now ack- 
nowledged to be real; it is seen to be, and it is treated as, a 
multiple difficulty. Four spiritual classes, so to say, are now 
officially registered by Mr. Birrell’s Bill, or by the interpretation 
which he gave it in his opening speech, viz., the Nonconformists 
or Undenominationalists ; the Anglicans ; the Roman Catholics ; 
and the Unorthodox teachers and children who may be discon- 
nected from religious instruction altogether. This recognition is 
a clear advance. It is a step towards the final liberation of the 
school system from theological bonds. To admit the difficulty is 
to prepare for its removal. The next Bill, due in a few years, 
will remove it. 

Interest practically centres on the mode in which the Bill treats 
religious (that is, theological) instruction. Under other circum- 
stances, the concession of educational Home Rule to Wales would 
have created excitement. This measure is almost an unregarded 
item in the scheme. In itself, and apart from the motives that 
prompted it, I should say it is a salutary change, not in having 
any religious significance, but as an aid towards political decom- 
position as understood by Positivists. 

The place of honour is reserved for Undenominationalism, or 
‘* simple Bible teaching.’’ That is to say, Education Committees 
enjoy continued permission (and Mr. Birrell, indeed, has invited 
them) to carry on the method of free commentary, in a popular 
Protestant sense, on the Bible. Such commentary (which in: past 
years I have addressed to Board School children many hundreds 
of times) is orthodox in so far as it implies the current doctrines 
of God, Trinity, Atonement, Miracle, Prayer, Heaven, and Hell. 
It usually lacks enthusiasm, -definiteness, and breadth of sym- 
pathy. By lack of sympathy I do not mean that the teachers are 
ungenial: I mean that their view is narrow, and comes very fat 
short of the full conception of Humanity. This Undenomination- 
alism, which is essentially the Nonconformist method, will not 
only hold the prime rank in the Council schools proper, it will 
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invade the so-called Voluntary (non-provided) schools on three 
mornings each week. Hence the Archbishop of Canterbury ex- 
claims that ‘‘ the situation is grave.’’ It is true that local autho- 
rities may exclude “‘ religious ’’ teaching completely, but they are 
not likely to proceed to that sensible decision just yet. Meanwhile, 
in the schools now termed Voluntary, a peculiar mixed system 
will come into operation. On three mornings each week the inde- 
finite free commentary will be heard; on the other two school 
mornings volunteer teachers will visit the classes and impart 
precision to the doctrine by frequent reference to sacraments, 
catechism, Prayer-book, and church authority. If four-fifths of 
the parents of scholars in any school so desire they may apply for 
“extended facilities ’’; that is, they will ask that their ordinary 
teachers shall be allowed to give specific Anglican or Catholic 
‘instruction every morning. The Catholics, who are mainly 
‘touched by this provision, fear lest local bigotries may deny them 
the privilege. I do not anticipate much trouble on that ground. 
-As a member of an Education Committee, I should always vote 
for the facility being granted, on the principle that, while reli- 
gious teaching is subsidised at all by the State, each sect should 
receive courteous and equal treatment. Speaking as a Positivist, 
I do not even hesitate to state my preference for the Roman 
‘Catholic form over the Undenominational. The Catholic form is 
‘venerable, historic, zsthetic (in its appeal to images, saints, and 
the like), and more impressive educationally than the Nonconfor- 
mist mode. The remark is, of course, only personal, and | do 
not suggest that any practical distinction should be made in the 
‘quality of State aid. 

Mr. Birrell affirms that religious tests for teachers are 
abolished. That is technically, but not morally, true. Clause 7 
enacts that ‘‘a teacher employed in a public elementary school 
shall not be required as part of his duties as teacher to give any 
religious instruction, and shall not be required as a condition of 
his appointment to subscribe to any religious creed,’’ etc. But 
‘surely if in any school the ‘‘ extended facilities ’’ (denominational 
lessons ‘each morning) are exercised, the ordinary teachers will 
be expected to profess Anglican or Catholic beliefs ; otherwise 
they could not decently volunteer to deliver the special instruc- 
tion.’ And, again, though teachers may, if they will, decline to 
give the denominational lessons, it stands to common-sense that 
they risk the loss of respect from parents and scholars by adopt~- 
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ing an isolated, though essentially honourable, position. On the 
-other hand, two hopeful factors must be borne in mind. Among 
Church teachers there is a partially concealed wish for a uniform 
‘system of schools, and this quiet pressure will resist the spread 
cof ‘extended facilities.’ And modern rationalist thought has- 
‘so far penetrated the teaching profession that a slowly-increasing” 
-number of withdrawals from the office of theological instruction 
may confidently be looked for. Parallel with this movement 
-among the teachers there will be a yet more marked action by 
tthe parents, under cover of clause 6. According to this clause, 
‘‘ The parent of a child attending a public elementary school shall 
not be under any obligation to cause the child to attend at the 
school-house, except during the times allotted in the time-table 
exclusively to secular instruction.’’ Mr. Birrell has already hinted 
that religious lessons will close at or about 9.45 a.m., when the 
-secular roll will be called. I have no doubt as to the effect of the 
provision. A considerable number of parents will not send their 
children to school till 9.45. Their motives will vary. The un- 
orthodox will naturally seize the relief which the old Conscience 
Clause never really afforded; and indolence or indifference will 
account for many other absences from the religious exercises. I 
foresee in this simple clause one of the solvents which will hasten. 
the end of the present bad alliance between theology and the 
school. Yet, though the consequences of this provision can be 
so Clearly anticipated, the clause is probably safe froma attack 
during the coming debates. No sectarian politician will dare to 
threaten the liberty which it bestows. 

A period of unrest will ensue on the passage of the Bill. 
Local authorities will be worried by the financial and religious. 
questions raised in the administration. Teachers, though legally 
freed from tests, will yet find their position uncertain and em- 
barrassed. Many parents will complicate the issue by withdraw- 
ing their children from religious instruction. During this unrest 
the propaganda of the Moral Instruction League will assuredly 
conquer extensive ground, for the public will more and more 
appreciate a scheme of training in conduct which will appeal 
to all schools of thought, and involve no theological doctrines. 
The way will be cleared for the severance of the secular from the 
so-called “ religious ’’ instruction. An augmented Labour party 
will assist in this solution. Even in the case of the present Bilt 
the Labour opposition is definite and significant. In Leicester, 
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where I write, and in other large cities, the tendency of the in- 
telligent proletariat towards the secular solution is much stronger 
than the Nonconformists will openly admit. 
When Theology is dispossessed from the State-aided schools 
a new energy will be developed in the study and practice of im- 
proved methods of child-training. Already there are tokens of 
the coming of a fresh order of educationists who will deal with 
their task less mechanically, more rationally, more psychologically, 
more sympathetically. In that nobler movement will appear the 
beginning of the dissolution of the compulsory system; and 
society will be in sight of the happy domestic kindergartens for 
the younger children and the Colleges of Humanity for the youths 
and maidens of which Comte gave us the prophecy and vision. 
F.,. J: Goutp 


Pee VE OPMEN TAO MORAL “IDEAS.* 


THE study among backward races of the development of those 
ideas and institutions which play a great part in the higher 
stages of civilisation is beset by many difficulties and dangers. 
The earlier observers were in general men thrown by accident 
into new scenes, with little knowledge of what it was important 
to observe, and naturally inclined to pay an exaggerated attention 
to the points of difference between savage life and that of their 
own country. Those, again, who studied these accounts, scarcely 
approached them in a more aclenige, ‘spirit. Some sought for 
evidence of the beauties of a simple life passed in accordance with 
the dictates of Nature, free from the oppressions of an older 
world. Others saw in the horrors of savagery an excuse for the 
missionary or the slave-trader. It was only gradually that there 
grew up on the one hand a body of students fitted to interpret 
and reduce to order the chaotic indications scattered through the 
books of explorers, traders, and missionaries, and, on the other, 
investigators fully equipped for the work of observation in back- 
ward communities. It is Dr. Westermarck’s peculiar charac- 
teristic to be among the foremost in.both these capacities, to 
have spent several years in Morocco in order to study the ideas 
and customs of the Beep)’ and to have used the experience thus 
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gained to interpret the vast mass of writings which bear on the 
uncivilised races of the world. It is much to his credit that he 
does not claim any exclusive value for the department of in- 
vestigation with which he is especially identified, but on the 
contrary insists with Comte and others that a study of the higher 
animals is necessary to a right understanding of the primitive con- 
dition of the human race and its early development. There is, 
however, one danger which Dr. Westermarck has not entirely 
escaped: he is perhaps too much inclined to think that when 
he has traced an idea or an institution to its germ, he has deter- 
mined its future history; in other words, he underrates the 
effects of the subsequent evolution of civilisation. 

One example of this is found in his theory of the development 
of moral judgments. This, if we pass over the restricted meaning 
of the word ‘‘ moral,’’ is of the highest importance. He insists 
that such judgments are subjective in their origin, and that 
moral disapproval partakes of the nature of resentment, and is 
closely allied to anger and revenge. The obvious practical de- 
duction from this is that, far from considering expressions of 
moral disapproval as in themselves virtuous and honourable, we 
should closely watch them, like all other manifestations of our 
self-regarding propensities, not necessarily with a view of stifling 
them, but in order to see that they are under the control of our 
altruistic emotions, and are not indulged in where they would do 
injury to others. But this is not the inference drawn by Dr. 
Westermarck. He holds that our moral judgments having had 
this origin must always retain this character, that punishment 
must not be utilitarian, aiming at the repression of crime and the 
reform of the criminal, but must be the expression of moral re- 
probation ; and that this will not be seriously affected by the 
growth of altruism and the ever-increasing horror of useless suf- 
fering. He imagines that in a blind rage against the evil-doer 
society will continue for ever to inflict penalties which neither 
deter nor reform—a proposition exceedingly difficult of belief. It 
should, however, be noted that in two points he misunderstands 
the position of those who object to useless punishments. It is 
no part of that position to deny the danger of making laws too 
advanced for those who live under them; nor in considering 
measures of repression is the moral indignation of the community 
to be left out of account. This indignation is not expressed solely 
by means of the criminal law. 
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There are, indeed, some difficulties in Dr. Westermarck’s 
general, moral theory. He holds that ‘‘ the scrutinising moral 
judge ’’ passes his judgment on the innate character only. But 
who can possibly know the innate character? We are the pro- 
ducts of the unceasing interplay of the organism and the environ- 
ment continued from our birth, and the effect of the environment 
depends on the organism. One man is enervated by luxury, 
another yields to the temptations that are born of poverty, while 
a third is rendered hard and unscrupulous by his struggles to 
maintain a difficult position. The two strands cannot be sepa- 
rated. Nor is it true that in practice men judge by the inborn 
qualities only. How often do we find the character of those we 
judge changing, and condemnation taking the place of praise? 
Yet we may still look back on happier days and feel that our 
judgment was then right. But, according to Dr. Westermarck, 
we ought either to consider that our former judgment was wrong, 
or to retain it unchanged whatever the deterioration of its sub- 
ject. It is still more surprising to hear that animals are never 
the subjects of moral judgments. It is true that the human 
Divinities who rule them judge them in reference to their human 
rulers, and like the gods of old make obedience the highest law. 
But the Deities who govern the canine world do not hesitate to 
pronounce the sentence ‘‘ good dog’’ and ‘“‘ bad dog,’” and to 
inflict summary punishment, which partakes of the nature of 
vengeance when inflicted by the thoughtless and passionate and 
aims at reformation under the rule of the just and the civilised. 
It is only by an arbitrary narrowing of the meaning of the word 
that such judgments can be denied the epithet ‘‘ moral.’’ Nor 
does he throw much light on the ancient but futile controversy 
as to the comparative merit of being virtuous without a struggle, 
or of attaining virtue by heroic efforts. The reason why the latter 
is preferred is because the most useful character for the business 
of the world, whether in great things or small, is one consisting 
of strong self-regarding propensities, governed and directed by 
still stronger altruistic ones. This is always to be preferred to a 
character where the absence of sin and of struggle results not 
from the strength of the altruistic, but the weakness of the self- 
regarding emotions. Where the absence of effort arises from the 
overwhelming strength of the altruistic faculties, we have another 
admirable and useful, though generally less strenuous, type than 
the one mentioned first. 
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Dr. Westermarck gives an admirable exposition of the dif- 
ference between sympathy based merely on the association of 
ideas and sympathy in the larger sense, into which the altruistic 
sentiment enters. He very truly says :— 

Nor must it be supposed that the altruistic sentiment prompts to 
assistance only by strengthening the sympathetic feeling. The sight of 
the wounded traveller may have caused no less pain to the Pharisee than 
to the good Samaritan; yet it would have been impossible for the Samari- 
tan to dismiss his pain by going away, since he felt a desire to assist 
the wounded, and this desire would have been left ungratified if he had 
not stopped by the wayside. To the egoist, the relief offered to- the 
sufferer is a means of. suppressing the sympathetic pain; to the altruist, 
the sympathetic pain is, so to say, a’means of giving relief. The altruist 
wants to know, to feel the pain of his neighbour, because he desires to 
help him. Why are the most kind-hearted people often the most cheer- 
ful, if not because they think of alleviating the misery of their fellow- 
creatures, instead of indulging in the sympathetic pain which it invokes? 
The last sentence is excellent, and throws much light on the 
subject of repentance. Is not remorse somewhat analogous to 
the sympathy which the Pharisee might have felt? Does not the 
altruist forget to repent. for the wrong he has done in his desire 
to repair it? Is it not a right feeling which prompts the sinner to 
atone for his sin by a more strenuous devotion to duty, by a 
greater readiness to make sacrifices for others, by a greater zeal 
for the public good? Are not these fruits meet for repentance? 


Probably most readers will agree with our author that the 
evolution of the sentiment of social affection ‘‘in mankind has 
been much more in the direction of greater extensiveness than of 
greater intensity.’’ This has in it the promise of the end of War. 
But Dr. Westermarck in his treatment of this subject perhaps 
hardly makes a sufficient distinction between those who praise war 
as a permanent institution and those who recognise its services 
in the past in earlier stages of civilisation, while perceiving that 
its capacity for rendering any service at all commensurate with 
its evils has long since ceased. This is one of the difficulties 
which Dr. Westermarck owes to the absence of any theory of the 
direction in which society is moving, a theory which cannot be - 
derived from a study of backward peoples, but must be founded 
on a review of the course of the highest civilisations, and the 
history of the most advanced portion of the human race. Res pice 


jinem is the fundamental maxim of morals. Ethic must rest on 
Sociology. 


Among the large number of subjects treated with abundant 
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learning in the latter chapters of the book, it is difficult to 
make a.choice. Three may be selected for mention here, though 
there are doubtless others of equal or even greater importance. 
The first is the relation of the clan to the family. Dr. Wester- 
marck shows that though the family is probably earlier in point 
of time, it is afterwards overshadowed by the clan, that the in- 
creasing power of the State by weakening the clan at first 
strengthens the family, but that ultimately the State in its turn 
weakens the paternal despotism, and even the respect of children 
for their parents. The second subject is the position of women. 
By. a large collection of instances drawn from every stage of 
early society, Dr. Westermarck proves completely that a people’s 
civilisation cannot be measured by the respect and freedom ac- 
corded to women. In some of the lowest, woman’s position is 
high, in some of the highest it is very low. There is a more or 
less rigid division of labour between the two sexes. Fighting 
and hunting almost universally, and the care of animals very 
generally, belong to the men. As a consequence, agriculture 
often falls to the women. But the division of labour co-exists 
with very different standards of respect or oppression. Equally 
interesting is the treatment of slavery, into which other con- 
siderations beside the economic enter. Inter-tribal slavery de- 
pends on the moral state of the tribe, extra-tribal in its beginning 
on success in war. An examination of the multitude of instances 
collected here shows that the worst form of slavery that has ever 
existed was that which prevailed in our own colonies and in the 
Southern States of the American Union, long supported by the 
public opinion and the bulk of the Christian ministers of those 
enlightened communities, and only abolished within the memory 
of living men. Dr. Westermarck promises another volume to 
which all who are interested in the great subjects he treats will 
look forward with eagerness. S. H. SWInny 


erie a N-G Eh RMEAN I Cay KAISE |: 


DipLomatTIsTs, journalists, and the man-in-the-street are all now 
in high glee over the ‘‘ settlement,’’ as they call it, of the Morocco 
question, and the pacification of the world. Compliments, crosses, 
and souvenirs commemorate a happy ending to an ugly dis- 
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pute. The fact is, nothing is ended—rather a good deal is begun. 
There never was any real Morocco question. The Conference 
had nothing to settle, but a good deal to submit to The diplo- 
matists have brought away nothing but empty compliments from 
their sovereigns, and an uneasy sense of having been made to 
look small in the eyes of each other and of Europe. 

The truth is that this whole Morocco business—which ended, 
not with the effusive leave-takings at Algeciras, but with the 
Kaiser’s boisterous telegram to Austria—is a very sinister and 
serious outbreak of arrogant ambition. From first to last, it 
means nothing less than the desire of a great military Power to 
domineer in Europe. In effect, the Kaiser, with his coarse, drill- 
sergeant voice, shouted out, ‘‘ Look here; I am the biggest and 
the strongest of you all. My will and my desires have to be 
respected by you. If you do this, I will be your friend. If you 
do not believe my words, you can put it to the test as soon as 
you like!’’ The Powers of Europe had no wish to accept this 
challenge. They simply declared they had no desire to thwart 
the Kaiser’s will or in any way to affect his interests. And they 
went home to see what he would do next. 

No doubt he has not made up his mind what he will do next. 
But it is pretty clear what he is thinking of, and what he will 
try to do in certain events. He will not give Morocco another 
thought. It was a mere pretext, like the Hohenzollern candidate 
and the rebuff of Benedetti at Ems in Bismarck’s time. The 
Morocco hubbub was simply a mode of showing the world that 
France would yield rather than fight. In that it has succeeded. 
France, no doubt, once expected to have her own way in Morocco 
—a policy which in this Review we strongly condemned, and re- 
gretted that England should seem to countenance. But it was 
on no ground of justice and morality that Germany barred the 
way. An incalculable source of trouble has been planted in the 
side of France. And a fruitful nest of European complications 
has been built up on the Mediterranean coast. And Germany 
says: ‘‘If I choose to cause this mischief, who is going to stop 
me?’’ So far, in the game of fishing in troubled waters and 
warning off all comers who would like to fish also, Germany has 
won points. It is true that the hope of detaching France from 
England, from Russia, from Italy, even from Austria—to which 
William in his headlong insolence certainly looked at first—this 
has most egregiously failed. Germany is now conspicuously 
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isolated—friendless, suspected, detested. The sinister game of 
alternate knavery and bullying has been played rather too openly. 
The professors and merchants in the Fatherland are getting 
uneasy when they see how the world unmasks and fears the 
diplomatic arts of the Chancellor. It is perhaps a dangerous 
game to play: but the Kaiser himself seems proud of it, as one 
who should say, ‘‘ They may not like it, but they see I am 
master ! ”’ : 

What started him off in this career of brag and bully was the 
collapse of Russia; and even now the recovery of Russia as a 
first-class Power is very doubtful. What is not doubtful is the 
recrudescence of troubles in the Balkans and desperate attempts 
to form fresh territorial conditions in Eastern Europe. And, 
what is perhaps even more imminent and ominous, the dissolution 
of the composite Austrian Empire. When that happens (and it 
is dificult to see what can prevent it within a very few years) the 
Germanic dominions of Francis Joseph must almost automatically 
sink into the German Empire—whether by intrigue, alliance, or 
‘force, or a judicious mixture of all these. When the dream of 
the Pan-Germans is realised, and the Kaiser sits astride Central 
Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic—from the Vosges to the 
Carpathians—with a population double that of France—the Ger- 
man Kaiser will be all that Napoleon hoped to be, and, for a 
brief space, was. France will hold the same position with respect 
to him that Austria has done for years past—the obsequious 
‘“second in my duels,’’ says William. Italy will be at his beck 
and call; and even Switzerland may begin to tremble at the 
Pan-German spectre. Even before that, Holland, by arrangement 
or terrorism, will be an appendage to the Empire. And when 
German fleets command the seaboard from Kénigsberg to Rotter- 
dam, the Baltic and the North Seas are hers. If to this vast 
coast line of some 700 miles she adds the command of the North 
Adriatic (and possibly of the Aegean sea also), the World-Empire 
of Kaiserdom will be a reality. Against this danger to civilisa- 
tion there is but one barrier—a close alliance of mutual defence 
‘between England, France, and Russia—with Italy, Switzerland, 


Holland, and Belgium as benevolent neutrals. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 
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THE SOCIOLOGIGAL *SOGIETYS 
SECONDMYVOLUME® 


Two of the papers in the present volume—those by Mr. Galton 
and Professor Geddes—are in continuation of papers that were 
contributed to the first volume, and these papers, together with 
Professor Sadler’s paper on modern educational ideals, may be 
conveniently regarded as dealing with questions of Applied Socio- 
logy, the remaining papers being devoted to the theory of Socio- 
logy. 

In his first memoir, on Restrictions in Marriage, Mr. Galton 
gives us a very interesting résumé of the various restrictions re- 
lating to marriage which have been enforced at different times 
in the case of both civilised and uncivilised races, his object being 
to show that such restrictions have proved effective in the past 
and have on the whole worked for the good of society. There 
appears to be a general agreement amongst those who have given 
careful consideration to this important problem as to the desira- 
bility of having certain legal restrictions upon marriage, in the 
case of near kinship, for example; but there is considerable 
difference of opinion on the question of the interference of the 
State in cases of tainted stock or criminal tendencies. On_ the 
whole, considering the great difficulty of dealing directly with 
such cases by compulsory measures, it would appear preferable 
to rely in the main upon the indirect restrictions arising from the 
force of public opinion and the feeling of individual responsibility. 
We are greatly in want of systematic enquiries into this subject, 
and in the absence of that definite knowledge which can only be 
obtained as the result of such investigations, we shall do well to 
suspend judgment in the matter.’ As has been often pointed out, 
the question is not a purely biological one: it is also largely de- 
pendent upon economic and environmental conditions, and the 
drastic measures proposed by some fanatical eugenical reformers 
are far too crude a method of dealing with such a complicated 
problem as this one is generally admitted to be. There appear 
to me to be two hopeful directions in which we may progress in 
an eugenical direction. In the first place, we want as much light 
as possible thrown upon the subject from the standpoints of 
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heredity, economics, and the influence of the social environment ; 
and then, having arrived at really definite knowledge of the con- 
trolling factors at work, we want to create a sound public opinion 
which may be justly expected to act powerfully in an eugenic 
direction. In the second place, it is highly desirable that we 
should as far as practicable remove all purely artificial restric- 
tions upon marriage-choice, that is to say, restrictions that are 
due to mere social convention based upon class-feeling. We want 
to give the freest possible play to sound natural instincts, as well 
as to discourage the exercise of unsound instincts, in this 
matter. In his third memoir, on Eugenics as a Factor in Religion, 
Mr. Galton strikes the right note in his contention that eugenics 
is essentially a matter concerning morality and religion; it is, 
as he says, ‘‘a virile creed, full of hopefulness, and appealing 
to many of the noblest feelings of our nature.’’ And all will 
admit that the veteran scientist has done a great public service by 
the interest which he has aroused in this question. 

From Eugenics to Civics, from the improvement of the race 
to that of the environment, is a natural transition, and Mr. 
Galton’s paper is therefore fittingly followed by Professor Geddes” 
paper on ‘‘ Civics: as Concrete and Applied Sociology.’”’ <A 
previous paper had dealt with the theory of Civics, regarded as 
the application of natural history methods to towns and cities 
as concrete objects of enquiry, the method of enquiry being, on 
the one hand, regional survey, and, on the other, historical study. 
‘In the present paper the Art of Civics is dealt with; that Art 
being looked upon as_ consisting in the realisation of 


civic ideals or  Eutopias. The essence of Professor 
Geddes’s teaching on this subject I take to be as 
follows. A city or town should be a living whole imbued 


with a civic consciousness which seeks to realise its ideals in 
practice. Such ideals must be based upon an intelligent survey 
of the past and a thorough appreciation of present and future 
needs. In order to be able to form correct civic ideals we must 
in the first place possess a vivid picture of the city as an organic 
whole with its various activities—industrial, educational, financial, 
and so forth. And we must recognise that each town or city has 
an individuality of its own, an individuality which should be 
carefully preserved and developed. There can be little doubt 
that if such an intelligent control over the development of our 
cities was generally exercised, instead of the haphazard methods 
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which have too often characterised the modern industrial, regime, 
many of the social evils from which we suffer would gradually 
-disappear. Professor Geddes has, we know, put his ideas into 
actual practice, with remarkable success, and his proposals for 
arousing and stimulating a genuine interest in civic matters, such 
as the suggested establishment of civic museums and exhibitions, 
seem to me well-calculated to answer: the purpose. And as 
Positivists we should, I think, heartily welcome Professor 
Geddes’ work in Civics, for it really amounts to a concrete em- 
‘bodiment of many of Comte’s abstract principles. 

Passing over the contributions of Professor Sadler and Dr. 
Westermarck, as not offering any special points for consideration, 
we come to a short but interesting paper by Professor Hoffding 
on ‘‘ The Relation between Sociology and Ethics.’’ The position 
taken up is substantially that of Comte, that is to say, Ethics is 
recognised as an independent science, to be ranked after Sociology 
as being at once ‘‘ more concrete in its object and more inductive 
‘in its method.’’ The discussion which followed the reading of 
this paper revealed considerable differences of opinion on ‘this 
point, one speaker maintaining that Ethics is practically a part 
-of Sociology, while another held that it was a branch of philo- 
sophy rather than of science. It appears to me that a good deal 
of this want of unanimity as to the precise position of Ethics 
is due to a failure to distinguish clearly between the Science and 
the Art of Ethics, between the theory of the subject and thé 
practical application of ethical principles. From the purely 
theoretical side, Ethics has to explain the moral order of pheno- 
mena, it has to study the individual human nature—that human 
nature being regarded as the product of social existence. And 
since such a study involves a knowledge of the cerebral functions 
and of the relations between the three fundamental sides of human 
nature—Thought, Feeling, and Action—it is clear that the theory 
of Ethics constitutes an essentially scientific branch of enquiry, 
an enquiry quite independent of Sociology although based upon it. 
‘Since Ethics deals with a distinct order of phenomena, the moral 
order, we are not entitled to look upon it as a philosophical rather 
than a scientific subject, for philosophy is to be regarded as the 
synthesis of all those abstract sciences. which deal with separate 
‘orders of phenomena, including among their number the moral 
order. A great deal has been said by modern writers about a 
_ supposed radical distinction between. Ethics and the sciences which 
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precede it, on the ground that Ethics is what they call a ‘‘ nor- 
mative ’’ science, one dealing with standards of judgment rather 
‘than with facts. But, as Professor Héffding points out, a standard 
of comparison is also constantly used in other sciences, such as 
biology, sociology, and psychology. We have exactly the same 
question of ideals and standards cropping up in social science 
proper, and just as it is the business of Civics, a branch of Ap- 
plied Sociology, to form sound civic ideals and to put these ideals 
into practice, so I conceive that it is the office of the Art of Ethics 
to form ideals of conduct, for the individual and his society, and 
to realise those ideals, guided throughout by the Theory of 
Ethics. I need hardly say that Education is to be regarded as 
‘an essential part of Ethics regarded as an Art. If we are to 
avoid a gross confusion of thought on this subject we must be 
<areful to draw a clear distinction between the Theory of Human 
‘Conduct and the practical Art of Life. 

In Dr. Bridges’ paper on ‘‘ Some Guiding Principles in the 
Philosophy of History ’’? we have an admirable account of Comte’s 
leading ideas on the subject, and a very able defence of Comte’s 
general methods in Social Dynamics, especially of the much 
criticised fact that Comte’s historical analysis was practically con- 
fined to the evolution of Western civilisation in its passage from 
‘Theocracy to Sociocracy. That Comte was fully justified in the 
‘course he adopted is clearly shown by Dr. Bridges, and the whole 
paper is one deserving of the closest study, because it deals with 
the central problems of the science. 

The volume under review closes with three papers contri- 
buted by Mr. Stuart-Glennie. The first paper discusses ‘‘ The 
Place of the Social Sciences in a Classification of Knowledges,”’ 
and, being dissatisfied with the existing schemes, the author puts 
forward a very ambitious and decidedly novel classification which, 
owing to what I cannot but regard as the fatal facility with which 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie coins new terms, presents a somewhat alarm- 
ing appearance to both eye and ear. Such wholesale coinage as 
is here indulged in seems to me a great mistake, because it tends 
to puzzle the reader unnecessarily and makes it difhcult for him 
to grasp the author’s real meaning, which would in all proba- 
bility be much plainer if put in current phraseology, even if this 
involved some circumlocution. As to the merits of the new clas- 
sification, I find myself quite unable to perceive them, the more 
‘so as the scheme is avowedly based upon an hypothesis of the Atom 
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as ‘having at once psychical and physical properties,’’ which is. 
a purely gratuitous assumption. The author would prefer to sub- 
stitute the term ‘‘ anthropology ’’ for the now generally accepted 
word ‘‘ sociology.’”’ Something may no doubt be said for the 
change, but it would appear much too late in the day to make it 
now, in view of the long-established usage of the word “* anthro- 
pology ’’ in the more limited sense. And it should not be for- 
gotten that the term ‘ sociology ’’ has the great advantage of a 
universal connotation, being applicable to all forms of social 
existence—animal and human. Mr. Stuart-Glennie wishes to have 
sociology ‘‘ differentiated into an evolutional. science, an anthro- 
pology, aiming at and discovering the laws of man’s history, and 
an ethical science, a dikaiosynics, as I have termed it, aiming at 
and discovering the conditions of just institutions.’? Would not 
his object be far better realised by simply looking upon the study 
of social phenomena as consisting of two distinct branches—Theo- 
retical or Abstract, and Applied or Concrete Sociology ; the 
function of the latter being the improvement of social conditions 
by the realisation of social ideals or Eutopias, such ideals being 
based upon sound theoretical principles? In his second paper 
the author discusses the ‘* General Historical Laws,’’ especially 
what he calls the Law of Historical Intellectual Development. 
In this subject Mr. Stuart-Glennie has given us some interesting 
and I think valuable definitions. For example, he defines the 
scientific conception of causation in the following terms: Every 
existent determines, and is determined by, co-existents. That appears 
to me a very clear and useful presentment of the well- 
known principle of the conditions of existence. Again, we have 
a very compendious statement, from the mathematical standpoint, 
of the law of intellectual development, as follows: J¢ 
as the law of the advance from a quantitatively undetermined, to a quanti- 
tatively determined, conception of veciprocal action, ov mutual determination. 
That statement, if well considered, will be found to throw 
considerable light upon the nature of the process by which men 
have passed from the fetichist and magical view of natural phe- 
nomena to the scientific conception of causation, it is in fact an 
accurate description of that. process in mathematical terms. ~} 
would also, wish to draw attention to the interesting definition 
of civilisation on page 261, and to that of the religious ideal as 
being an ideal of conduct derived from some general conception of the 
envivonments of existence, and the further definition of religious wor- 
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ship as consisting in the observances in which envivonment-conceptions, 
determined in they forms by physical and social conditions, ave authorita- 
tively expressed. And it is interesting for a Positivist to find the 


author maintaining, as regards religion, ‘‘that, instead 
of being destroyed, it will be immeasurably — exalted 
by science.’’ In the third paper an attempt is made to apply 


the author’s Historical Laws to Contemporary Events, but I think 
it will be generally agreed that the attempt is not a successful 
one. To suppose, for example, that the Russo-Japanese War 
can be explained as the result of the action of a periodic law 
according to which similar conflicts will take place at intervals 
of every five centuries, is to prefer mere supposition for known 
facts, seeing that this conflict can be perfectly well explained as 
being simply due on the one hand to the rapid evolution of Japan 
resulting from its contact with the West, and on the other to the 
clashing of the interests of this new Power with Russian ambi- 
tions. Throughout Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s reply there is a con- 
siderable amount of criticism of Comte’s views, but the points 
referred to are so numerous as to make it impossible to discuss 
them in a short review of this kind. 

On the whole, this second volume of the proceedings of the 
Sociological Society must be regarded as a very interesting and 
‘creditable output, fully justifying the existence of such a society 
and entitling it to the support of all students of social pheno- 
mena in this country. H. Gordon JONES 


Bo OsOg|. 


SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA’S SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 
‘Edited by C. Y. Cu1ntamani. (Allahabad: The Indian Press.) 


Tuts bulky volume of some nine hundred pages is in itself a sign 
of the unity of India; for it is published in Northern India, in 
the capital of the United Provinces, it is edited by a Brahmin 
from Madras in the South, and it consists of the speeches and 
writings of the Parsee leader of the National party in 
Bombay who presided over the Congress ‘at Calcutta 
‘in 1890. One ‘impression left by reading Sir’ Pherozeshah’s 
speeches is that he is essentially the practical man of affairs. 
India has produced greater orators : he is a great practical states- 
man. Comte has pitied the fate of Diderot, essentially a synthe- 
tic and constructive philosopher, forced by the necessities of the 
eighteenth century to take part in the destructive movement of 
the time, and in that uncongenial work surpassed by men. in- 
trinsically far inferior. Such, too, has been the fatality of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta’s public career, An Akbar would have 
sought him out for high office. He would have been administra- 
tor of the finances or governor of some great province. _ Under 
British rule’ he has to remain in perpetual opposition. I remem- 
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ber his once saying to me how much he preferred his work in 
the Bombay Municipality to that on the Viceroy’s Council. In. 
the one, though but a single city was in question, he could see 
some result of his labours. In the other, though it was the 
highest Council of the Indian Empire, he had to waste his efforts. 
in unavailing criticism. The book is carefully edited, and con- 
tains good portraits of the three Parsee Presidents of the Indian. 
National Congress, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. (to whom it is. 
dedicated), Mr. Wacha (who contributes an introduction), and 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta himself. S. H. Swinny 


PARA Giga PHS 


It may be worth while to turn to an article in this Review 
(No. 50), February, 1897. It was the substance of a lecture 
given at Newton Hall in November, 1896, on the education con- 
troversy then raging. We said then, ‘‘it had been most woe- 
fully obscured by the clamour of sects and priests.’’ We said 
the talk about ‘‘ voluntary ’’’ schools was an abuse of words. 
Schools mainly maintained by public money must be entirely 
under public control. The only possible issue was to found a 
strictly secular teaching in public schools, giving ample facilities 
for every religious denomination to teach their own faith, in their 
own way, with their own teachers, at their own cost. 

* * * * 

Positivists are the most zealous of all to insist on the religious 
side of education. We believe in a truly religious education, 
holding that genuine education is a part of religion, and a kind _ 
of religion. And for that reason we object to its being given 
in a mechanical way by lay officials of the State. 

The stunted compromise called ‘‘ religious education’’ by 
Anglicans, Catholics, and Dissenters would not satisfy us. We 
object to School Board religion, simple Bible reading, and the 
‘“elements of Christianity,’’ interpreted in a perfunctory way by 
public servants, as much as we object to the Mass or the Cate- 
chism being forced on our children. From 1870 we protested 
against compulsion. That once established, and the bulk of de- 
nominational schools once endowed with public money, the only 
issue from the dilemma is secular instruction. We call on Angli- 
cans, Catholics, Presbyterians, Unitarians, and Jews to do what 
we do—teach our own people ourselves, in our own religious 
spirit, at our own cost and charges. 


FREDERIC HarRISON 


I am afraid a great deal of valuable Parliamentary time is 
going to be wasted in the wrangling of sects over the Education 
Bill, brought in to satisfy the Nonconformists. The Labour- 
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party demands purely secular teaching in State-supported schools. 
Dr. Clifford stickles for Bible-reading. Dr. Davidson insists om 
his Catechism, Dr. Bourne will be satisfied with nothing less. 
than a Catholic atmosphere. The Spectator shouts every week 
for Fundamental Christianity and the use of the Rifle. No harm 
would have accrued by leaving the Act of 1902 in operation a 
year or two longer. It was gradually bringing the public to see 
that purely secular schools are the only way out of the difficulty. 

LOGS), METS SH 


On Sunday, April 29, the Positivist Society will visit the 
National Gallery under the direction of Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
K.C., who will give an address on “The Early Italian Painters.” 
The party will meet in the Vestibule at 3.30 p.m. On Sunday, 
May 20, we commemorate the Centenary of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade by a visit to Wilberforce’s Oak (near Hayes). The 
party will afterwards proceed to Darwin’s house at Down. We 
shall be happy to welcome to either of these meetings any readers. 
of the Positivist Review or others who may like to be present. 

* * * * 


Events in Natal afford a striking confirmation of the remarks on 
the public execution of rebels quoted in the last number of the 
Review from Mr. Fielding Hall’s book on Burma. He said: “To 
burn villages or to have public parades of execution leaves sores. 
that time will never efface, either in East or West. Such deeds 
do not frighten, they exasperate.”’ We were told how great was 
the effect produced by the recent public executions of rebels; but 
apparently its effect, though undoubtedly great, was not that 
which was expected or desired. The rebellion has broken out 
afresh, and is raging more fiercely than ever. Meantime, the evil 
is largely attributed to Christianity as interpreted by the Ethiopian 
Church, the coloured pastors of which profess to find in the gospel 
the doctrine of human equality. As a consequence the White 
Christians of Natal have begun to burn down their churches. In 
the midst of the bloodshed, Mr. Maydon, Minister of Railways 
‘and Harbours, expresses his pleasure that the poll-tax has 
produced a rebellion which might have been more dangerous if 
delayed. ‘‘ He thanked God that the tax had forced the issue at 
an unfavourable time,” 7.e., an unfavourable time for the rebels. 

* * * * 


I have already deprecated the attitude of hostility to Mr. Sloan 
which some Catholic Nationalists have taken up. The break-up 
of the Orange organisation into two parties has always seemed to 
me an event fraught with much hope for Ireland, and this view is 
strengthened by the speech delivered a few days ago at Ballycarry, 
County Antrim, by Mr. Lindsay Crawford, Grand Master of the 
Independent Orange Society. He is reported to have said :— 

The gospel of Independent Orangeism was a gospel of peace and 
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toleration, and already North and South were drawing closer together 
and realising that the points of agreement that stood outside religious 
differences were so numerous that if Irishmen co-operated in carrying 
them out no time would be left for sectarian or party strife. 


After declaring his adhesion to the principle of devolution, he went 
on to declare that ‘the hour that North and South joined hands 
would be the hour of victory for their country and their cause. 
Their watchwords were Nationality and Democracy.” If ever the 


North resumes its old place in the National movement, the victory 
is won. S. H. Swinny 
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‘hie SER VivraePROBLEM 


‘ONE of the most sinister curses forced on us by our ever growing 
Empire is the inevitable and increasing magnitude of the Servile 
Problem in all its repulsive forms. In different shapes, it is 
‘dragging us on to a catastrophe such as tore the United States 
in half forty years ago, and led to one of the most bloody civil 
wars in modern times. It is not the problem of Negro Slavery 
in its naked form. But it is the Problem of Servile Labour of 
the coloured races in various disguises. The wider the bounds 
-of Empire are extended, the more numerous are the barbarous 
or half-civilised races gathered within it and planted around it. 
And the richer and more developed these settlements become, the 
keener is the demand for unlimited coloured labour and for 
absolute mastery of the vast native populations. The larger parts 
of these new settlements are ill-fitted for permanent habitation 
of Englishmen. Adventurous spirits, who cannot find scope for 
their energies at home, or fret under the pressure of regular life, 
press on to ever widening districts, thirsting to make fortunes in 
haste, without any care of the land or the people wherein they 
never intend to rest. Here are all the elements of interminable 
servile, questions. 

Recent debates in Parliament have shown, what has been too 
evident to serious minds for years past, that the British horror 
of all forms of slavery, ardent in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, has been steadily evaporating in feeble compromises and 
hollow pretexts. Outside these islands Englishmen in Asia and 
in Africa, in number but two or three millions in the aggregate, 
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find themselves mixed with, or surrounded by, countless miliions 
of coloured men; and in many outlying territories the whites: 
are outnumbered by ten, twenty, or thirty to one. The only pos-- 
sible relations between the whites and the coloured people are those 
of master and servant, governor and governed. Chronic panic,. 
intermittent rebellion, oppression and revenge, fear and contempt,. 
are the inevitable results. A disguised slave-trade is insidiously 
established. The white man is continually in want of fresh 
labour. The coloured man is continually learning to feel his 
strength and to resent his wrongs. We need not seek to mini-. 
mise either the economic difficulties or the personal dangers of 
our white colonists. The very existence of the colony often de- 
pends on abundant labour—and really free labour is not to be 
had. Their lives—and their families and homes— depend day by 
day on their retaining the sense of paramount mastery. And, with 
such alternatives, all measures seem to be lawful. 

Under the increasing pressure of these vast economic needs,,. 
and of these ever present dangers, the old sense of human freedom 
and of human brotherhood by which our great-grandsires abolished’ 
the slave-trade and negro slavery, has been crumbling away. It 
is nearly a hundred years since Parliament abolished the slave-- 
trade in a spasm of religious humanity: it is more than seventy 
years since it abolished slavery as an institution within any British 
dominion. But the latter half of the nineteenth century saw the 
growth of Imperial expansion. It is nearly fifty years since the 
‘vast peninsula of India passed to the rule of the Crown ; it is 
nearly thirty years since the Crown added the new-fangled gaud 
of Empire to the historic title of our kingdom. Ever since, Im- 
perial ideas have broken out and raged like prairie fires. And 
with imperial ideas have come the sardonic maxims of blood and’ 
iron, of racial ascendancy, of ‘‘ indentured labour,’’ and ‘‘ indus-- 
trial civilisation ’’ of the coloured man. It is the inevitable union 
of empire with despotism, of wealth with mastery, of the ‘‘ white: 
man’s mission’’ with the coloured man’s service. | When the 
great battle of Slave and Free began in America, both there and’ 
here the landowners, the noble, the hereditary and dominant 
classes, struggled to maintain slavery ; denounced, ridiculed, and’ 
maligned Freedom. 

The causes of this depravation of moral sense on the subject 
of servile labour are plain enough. In the first place, the conti- 
nual excitement of wars on the outlying parts of the scattered! 
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empire kept the thirst of domination at a constant white heat. 
No half-year passed but the British Empire was fighting with some 
race of coloured people: not seldom with more than one at any 
given time. One colonial industry after another was on the point 
of perishing unless it could press more labour into its grasp. 
The party which for a generation has been in the ascendant at 
home openly stimulated every phase of white domination. On 
the other hand, the great spiritual force which abolished the slave- 
trade and then slavery in England was the evangelical fervour of 
Bible Christians; and the moralists, poets and orators who 
had a deep sense of the moral teaching of the Gospel. It was a 
religious movement, almost entirely Evangelical, little shared bv 
Catholic feeling, which has never repudiated slavery with the same 
ardour. But the Gospel religion of Clarkson and Wilberforce has 
been dying down all through the second half of the last century. 
Churchmanship has taken the place of the Gospel, and Bishops 
and Anglicans reject as dangerous the plain words of the Bible. 
An established Church is the friend of Wealth, Power, and Ascen- 
dancy. Churchmen, as such, are no friends of the black man. 
With the decay of the Gospel as the rule of life, the man of 
colour has lost his true and passionate protector. 

The result is that there has been growing up a revival of the 
slave-owning spirit—not exactly for slavery, but for a servile 
status ; not for the old Slave-Trade, but for a bureau of Inden- 
tured Labour. The temper of Legree is rife in many lands under 
the Union Jack. The moral indignation of Englishmen at home 
is nick-named unctuous rectitude, or Exeter Hall sentimentality. 
Slave-driving ruffians dare to mock at negro-worship, by which 
they mean any Christian or humane feeling. The tone of these 
colonial outlaws is that the coloured races are, as the Greeks 
thought of ‘‘ barbarians,’’ servile by nature, created to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to white men. Their origin, and 
all the circumstances of their lives, make the settlers sturdily 
self-reliant, fiercely lawless. They insist on being a law to 
themselves. They will refashion not only law, but morals, man’ 
ners, religion, to fit their own case. They rapidly descend to alk 
the vices and exclusive insolences of a slave-holding caste. They 
must have their own way, and deal with their own labourers 
without interference. To talk morality to them, to check their 
crimes and tyrannies, rouses them to passionate resistance. We 
saw it a hundred years ago in the fury of the West Indian planter. 
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We saw it forty years ago in the rage of the Carolinian rebel. 
A community built on servile bases is ready to descend to any 
crime. The man whose life has been passed there cannot recover 
his moral sanity. 

On a smaller scale and in less virulent forms, our English 
policy to-day is menaced with the same evils. Adventurers have 
built up great communities on servile labour and by white domina- 
tion. They insist on maintaining the servile community and their 
own ascendancy by whatever means they choose. When the in- 
evitable reaction of a coloured revolt occurs they claim to be 
helped by arms, but only on condition of ‘‘ dictating their own 
terms of settlement ’’—1.e., of dealing out massacre, penalties, and 
confiscation, at will. To check them is to interfere with the 
‘inalienable rights of free Englishmen ’’ to do what they please, 
and to seize what they can. To propose any interference with 
this sacred right is to call out threats of rebellion, separation, 
disruption of the Empire. Imperialists at home are always ready 
to justify oppression, to ridicule humanity, and to back up Colonial 
bluster. And thus, the interests of our forty millions at home are 
postponed and injured by the furious outcries of a few hundred 
thousand settlers-in another hemisphere. And the honour and 
conscience of England are disgraced and poisoned by men who 
have left their native land for barbarous regions, where they may 
be free to expropriate the indigenous races, train them to ‘‘ forced 
labour,’’ and terrorise them into submissiveness by habitual op- 
pression and periodical massacres. 


FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION—THE 
JAPANESE “EVIDENCE 


OnE of the most singular among the intellectual phenomena of 
our time is the slowness with which the new science of Sociology 
is winning its way to general recognition. Several causes con- 
tribute to this result ; but in a large degree it is due to a conflict 
of opinion on a fundamental question between the two great 
thinkers who established this latest of the positive sciences. 
Comte’s discovery of the law of mental evolution was to Sociology 
what Lavoisier’s discovery of the true nature of combustion was 


to Chemistry ; it laid the foundation, and made further progress 
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possible. Chemistry, however, is an experimental science, whilst 
Sociology is not. Hence, when Spencer, who, next to Comte, 
contributed most towards the building up of the science, rejected 
Comte’s fundamental discovery, and set up an opposition theory 
of his own, enquirers were disconcerted and the general public 
was left in the perplexity of doubt. As experiment was, from 
the nature of the case, impossible, there was urgent need for 
further trustworthy evidence, coming from some new source and 
carefully sifted. Such new light has now been found in the 
study of the indigenous religion of Japan. Neither Comte nor 
Spencer had any accurate knowledge of Japanese mental evolu- 
tion. Mr. Aston has.* He is the foremost authority on the 
subject amongst foreign investigators ; and in this book he brings 
forward a mass of evidence, carefully weighed and impartially set 
forth, which virtually decides, for competent enquirers, the contro- 
versy between the two protagonists. 

Comte’s law of intellectual evolution affirms that the mind 
of the race passes through three states or stages, namely, the 
Theological or imaginative, the Metaphysical or abstract, and 
the Positive or real ; and that the first stage itself passed through 
the three phases of Fetishism, Polytheism, and Monotheism. 
Alone amongst thinkers of the first rank, Herbert Spencer under- 
took to show that this grand generalisation was unsound. He 
rejected it altogether, and endeavoured to prove that Fetishism 
was neither the primitive state of the human mind nor the first 
form of religion. His counter theory is that, so far from con- 
founding activity with life, the earliest men drew a clearly appre- 
hended distinction between the animate and inanimate in nature, 
and that not natural objects and forces, but ghosts or the spirits 
of dead ancestors were the primal objects of worship. The con- 
ception of gods, and ultimately of one God, was, he held, based 
solely on the conception of the spirit or double of deceased men. 

Comte, on the other hand, claimed for religion, as for intellec- 
tual speculation in general, a much deeper and broader basis. By 
virtue of a primordial and universal tendency, our first human 
ancestors explained to themselves external events and nature’s 
operations by supposing objects to be endowed with life and pos- 
sessed of wills analagous to the human. 

Spencer, of course, did not deny the prevalence, almost uni- 


x Shinto, (the Way of the Gods)» By W. G. Aston, C.M.G., ID) lit. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 1905.) 6s. net. 
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versal, of such infantine beliefs. “It was impossible for him or 
any other careful observer to deny the fact that early man did 
ascribe animation and personality to multitudes of inanimate 
things. But he denied that this way of thinking was primitive 
or spontaneous, and he elaborately endeavoured to prove that, 
for instance, the conception of the sun or the sky as being ani- 
mated and exercising volition arose at a relatively later stage 
of social development, in consequence of these great natural powers 
coming to be identified in thought with the souls of some great 
chieftain, king, or ancestor long ago deceased. 

To the question, then :—What was the earliest phase of reli- 
gion? Comte answers, Fetishism, that is, the worship of inani- 
mate natural objects and forces believed to be endowed with life 
and wills similar in kind to the human ; while Spencer’s answer 
is: Not so ; worship of the spirits of the dead ancestors and chiefs 
came first, and, in course of time, their spirits became confounded 
and identified with the storm, sea, sun, sky, etc., ghosts thus 
becoming gradually elevated into Gods. Comte’s exposition of 
Fetishism appeared in 1853 ; Spencer’s Ghost-theory some twenty 
years later. For now a whole generation this divergence of theory 
thas been a stumbling-block in the path of sociological progress. 

Mr. Aston’s study of Shinto has virtually removed this obstacle, 
He is not a partisan of either side; and has certainly no bias in 
favour of Comte or his views. One of the most conspicuous of 
the many sterling qualites of his book is its impartiality. No 
material fact bearing on the enquiry is ignored or given an exag- 
gerated importance. His impartiality is not that of the judicial 
bench, for the work avoids controversy, but rather the sobriety 
of judgment of a scientific student testing an hypothesis of his 
own. 

What, then, is the outcome of Mr. Aston’s exploration of the 
Shinto evidence as regards its bearing upon the earliest stage of 
religious history? In effect, and stated briefly, it amounts to 
this: the Ghost-god hypothesis of Spencer is found to be inade- 
quate; and the Fetishistic explanation of the phenomena is 
applicable and elucidative all along the line. 

Mr. Aston, it is true, does not like the term Fetish or Fetishism 
and would discard it altogether. He objects to it on two grounds : 
first, that it implies a stigma ; secondly, that it is confusing, or, 
as he says, ‘‘ blurred by indiscriminate use.’’ There is a complete 
answer to both these ‘objections, as readers of the “ Positive 
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Polity ’” are aware. Comte shows the superiority of Fetishism 
-over Theologism and uses both terms with logical precision. Mr. 
Aston prefers to use the term personification ; but this, surely, 
‘indicates a different thing, and a much later stage of thought. 
‘Was it personification or was it fetishism when Cyrus delayed 
‘for months his conquering march on Babylon in order to punish 
-a river for its insolence in drowning one of the sacred white 
horses that followed in his train, or when Xerxes flagellated the 
-Aegean Sea for smashing up his fleet ? 


But whichever term be used, the Shinto evidence as here set 
forth makes it clear beyond doubt that the worship of the nature 
gods arose earlier than the worship of ghosts or ancestors. 
‘“ None of the Dei Majores of the more ancient Shinto,’’ says 
Mr. Aston (p.- 177), ‘‘ are deified individual men, and although 
it is highly probable that some of the inferior mythical personages 
were originally human beings, I am unable to point to a case of 
‘this kind which rests on anything more than conjecture.’’ And 
‘other passages, not less decisive of the issue, might be quoted. 


This book, then, challenges and strongly discredits Spencer’s 
‘theory that religion had its origin in ancestor-worship and deifica- 
tion of ghosts. Indeed, the author goes further than that ; for 
‘he maintains that such element of ancestor-worship as is mixed 
up with Shinto is not only of relatively later date, but of foreign 
-origin—imported, like so much else that spelled progress, from 
rChina. 

This destructive criticism, however, is merely incidental to the 
‘work, its aim being essentially expository. Rejecting Spencer’s 
hitherto widely accepted theory of religious evolution, the author 
‘sets forth a theory of his own. In the main, it is a confirmation, 
‘all the more significant from being unintended and unconscious, 
of Comte’s delineation of the course of religious development. 
“Comte distinguishes Fetishism into only two stages, the earlier 
or spontaneous, and the later or astrolatric ; Mr. Aston divides it 
‘into four logical steps :— 

1. The Sun (Moon, Wind, Sea, etc.) is alive. 

2. The Sun is a man, a father, a chief, or a king—first rheto- 
-rically, and then literally. 


3. The Sun is a material object, ruled by an unseen but not 
ncorporal being, with human form and passions. 


4. The un is (a) a material object ruled by an anthropomor- 
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phic being which has a spiritual double, or (b) is animated by a 
spiritual being. 

These formulas exhibit the logical sequence of development. 
In practice the various phrases are found to overlap one another’ 
considerably. Even in the latest Shinto the direct conception of 
the natural object as alive is not forgotten.’’ (‘‘ Shinto,’’ p. 16.) 

This theory merits a fuller examination than could be given 
to it in these pages. What its critics may rely on is that Mr.. 
Aston has not allowed it to give any bias to his account of all 
the facts and phenomena of the Shinto religion that anyone: 


requires to know. 
J. ‘Carey Tata 


WHE REA OM aN PAR ES fet 
WAGE-EARNERS: 
LIFE AND LABOUR IN DUNDEE 


It is now fifty-six years since Leplay published his famous review 
of the condition of the workers throughout Europe.  Insisting 
that for a right understanding of statistics, a detailed investiga- 
tion of typical instances was necessary, he studied the ways of 
life and presented the budgets of families of artisans in Paris,. 
London, and Geneva, proceeding by many gradations, French. 
peasants, Derbyshire miners, etc., etc., to the serfs of Russia 
and the semi-nomad inhabitants on the Asiatic border. It was. 
the commencement of a new era in such studies, giving an assured 
basis to what had hitherto been mere surmise, and at the same 
time making the dry bones of simple enumeration live. Since 
Leplay wrote, this method has been applied in many directions 
with great success—not least by Mr. Charles Booth in his review 
of the Life and Labour of London. There has also been Mr. 
Rowntree’s exhaustive study of York, and more partial investi- 
gations in Manchester, Edinburgh, and elsewhere. In fact, so 
numerous have these become that a weakness of Leplay’s method 
has become apparent. We are in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the accumulation of facts ; we cannot see the wood for the 
trees ; and the materials which should be used as the basis of new 
generalisations threaten to render generalisation impossible. Long 
ago, in the eighteenth century, Diderot warned us that if all facts 
were recorded, we should soon want another planet as a record 
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office. If every town and every village, every parish and every 
street are to have their life and labour, their income and expendi- 
ture, the size of their rooms and the ailments of their children 
made known to the world, the true scientific spirit will be crushed 
beneath the mass, and the discovery of new sociological laws in- 
definitely adjourned. It is an aggravation of the situation that 
those who are engaged in adding to the endless series of surveys 
and investigations treat all who wish to use them for the purpose 
of discovering laws as makers of crude hypotheses. The in- 
vestigators would press the whole world into their own sphere 
of labour, and contemptuously adjourn to a distant future all 
progress in Sociology. 

The book which has suggested these reflections, though, as I 
shall» show later on, it does not deserve these strictures, is the 
Report of the Dundee Social Union on ‘“‘ Housing and Industrial 
Conditions and Medical Inspection of School Children.’’* At 
first sight, there is nothing in the position of Dundee to justify 
the infliction on the world of some hundred-and-fifty pages of sta- 
tistics of health, housing, wages, and household budgets. If 
the overcrowding is greater than that of other large towns of 
Scotland, it is nearly equalled by that of Glasgow ; and the ex- 
cellence of its position on the Firth of Tay only twelve miles from 
the sea is to some extent a compensation. There are, indeed, 
some striking differences between the housing accommodation in 
Dundee and in English towns. Blocks of dwellings with a com- 
mon staircase, still the exception, though growing in number 
here, are almost universal there. But this is so elsewhere in 
Scotland. The absence of sanitary accommodation in hundreds 
of houses is something now unknown in London. More charac- 
teristic of Dundee as compared with other Scotch towns is the 
diversity of type between front and back-lands. ‘‘ The blocks 
facing a street are often of superior construction, standing, it may 
be, on the site of older buildings which have been demolished. 
Behind them, and entered by a through-going close, is a yard 
or passage, beyond which is an inferior block, built at an earlier 
date, and inhabited by a different class of tenants.’’ And some- 
times there will be a third block, behind the second. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the life of the people so much as social in- 


* To be obtained from John Leng and Co., Ltd., Bank Street, Dundee, 
or at 186, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Price 1s. 6d. The investigations 
. were made in the winter of 1904-5. 
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vestigators think. It is one of the dangers of such an investi- 
gation that too much stress is laid on the more permanent and 
obvious features, especially housing ; and the general tendency 
of the recommendations of social reformers is to increase rents. 
If this increase of rent is accompanied by an increase of wages, 
the improved conditions are a clear gain. But if it means that in 
consequence there is less to spend on food, the advantages are 
very doubtful. The human organism can more easily accom- 
modate itself to bad lodging than to insufficient nourishment. 
Some care little for their material surroundings ; all who have 
ever experienced it, dread hunger. 

Many of the suggestions made in the Report have been often 
made before, but some of these are so valuable and have been so 
obstinately neglected. that they will bear repetition. Thus the 
medical examination of school-children enforces the view, now at 
length beginning to prevail, that it is dangerous to mass together 
in large classes children under seven years of age. It is also shown 
that without such an examination many physical defects are likely 
to escape notice. Nor can it be pointed out too often that chil- 
dren with weak hearts can be ‘‘ seriously and permanently in- 
jured by the ordinary physical exercises.’’ But in all this there 
is nothing peculiar to Dundee. The interesting feature in the 
life of that town—and the justification of this Report—is the pre- 
valence of female labour and the conditions which result there- 
from. 

The spinning and weaving of jute—the fibre of an Indian 
plant, and ‘‘ the cheapest material at present used for textile pur- 
poses ’’—is and has been for over two generations the chief in- 
dustry of the town. Nearly one-sixth of the total crop is used 
for manufacture in Great Britain, and most of this goes to 
Dundee, where is also the chief market for raw jute. The bulk 
of the manufacture consists of sacking and coarse cloths. Of 
late years, there has grown up a considerable manufacture of the 
coarser Class of goods in India itself, and for this about a third 
of the crop is kept in that country. Thus the labour of Dundee 
has to compete with the labour of India, which is very cheap ; 
nor does it appear that the Indian workers are in this manufacture 
under any special disadvantage in brain or skill. The case is 
somewhat similar to a trade threatened by the introduction of 
machinery. As Mr. and Mrs. Webb have shown, the best issue 
from such a position has been that adopted by the paper-makers 
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and the makers of hand-sewn boots. Not to enter into a competition 
with the cheaper methods of production by agreeing to continual 
reductions of wages, in vain attempts to stave off the inevitable, 
but to concentrate their efforts on the higher classes of work 
with a cessation of the introduction of new workers, was the 
plan adopted in these cases. The position of the jute manufac- 
turer is not, indeed, exactly the same. In the case of the makers of 
hand-sewn boots, the less skilful were advised to seek work at 
the machines; and where competition is between India and 
Britain such a transfer of labour is impossible. Nevertheless, the 
only way to meet the competition of Indian labour — equally 
skilful, cheaper, and nearer the places where the jute is grown— 
without lowering the condition of the workers here was to ‘‘ de- 
velop aptitudes for more specialised forms of production,’’ and 
secure the trade in the best classes of goods. 

But from the very fact of jute being a material attractive 
mainly for its cheapness, the trade had probably always been ill- 
organised. Much of the labour had been female labour. Indian 
competition has been met by recourse in larger and larger measure 
to this desperate remedy. In the jute and hemp manufacture 
there are employed 9,479 males, of whom 4,007 are under 20, and 
24,879 females, of whom 7,401 are under 20, and 13,719 between 
20 and 45. About 51 per cent. are women above 20; 22 per 
cent. are girls under 20, 11 per cent. are boys under 20; and 
only 16 per cent. are men. Juvenile male labour is in demand, for 
the same reason as female labour; but to provide work for the 
lads after they are grown up, the demand for men’s labour ought 
to be three times as great. Many of the boys are thus turned 
Baritrab 17 OF 15, 


a few of them become skilled workers in other trades, but a mill or 
factory boy is handicapped in his search for work. If he is not too old 
to become an apprentice to some trade, he may earn half or ess than half 
his accustomed wage. It would appear, moreover, that employers in 
non-textile trades in Dundee as a rule prefer to employ lads who have not 
spent a portion of their childhood in the jute works, on the ground that 
they make steadier workers and are in better physical condition. Some 
boys on leaving the mill or factory become labourers in other trades ; 
others enter the Army, and after serving their term return to the city 
seeking work as unskilled labourers ; a number, as may be inferred from 
the fact that there are about three women to two men in Dundee between 
the ages of 20 and 4s, leave the town to seek work elsewhere, while others 
live from hand to mouth as casual labourers, or join the ranks of the 


permanently unemployed. 
The effects, however, of boy labour are insignificant in comparison 
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with those that spring from the great preponderance of women 
among the workers in the mills. 


At first sight it might appear that in Dundee the advocates of 
the emancipation of women would find already established the para- 
dise to which they aspire ; for there the women have reached in the 
principal manufacture of the town an economic equality with 
men. They work at the same processes; and if there is still 
some small difference in the wages of the two sexes the women 
have the better chance of employment. They have no need to 
marry in order to obtain support. They are economically in- 
dependent of their fathers and in many cases of their husbands. 
And in some households, their husbands, from the scarcity of 
employment for men, are dependent on them. It is found, never- 
theless, that this position of economic equality is far from being 
conducive to the welfare of the workers as a whole. Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb, in their book on ‘‘ Industrial Democracy,’’ have 
declared that the lack of definition between men’s and women’s 
work, resulting in competition between them, is one of the 
marks of an unorganised trade. On the other hand, the more 
extreme advocates of the feminist movement clamour for a fair 
field and no favour in the industrial market, which would seem 
to imply the opportunity for both sexes to work at the same 
professions and trades, and even the same processes in each 
trade. Now in the jute manufacture, though two small branches 
—hose pipe weaving and certain classes of carpet weaving— are 
confined to men, ‘‘ men and women are employed indiscriminately 
as preparers, batchers, rovers, shifters, sweepers, weighers, and 
in some calendering processes. . ... The bulk of the weaving 
in Dundee, including heavy work, is done by women.’’ The re- 
sult as it affects trade organisation is thus tersely expressed in 
the Report: ‘‘ There is no effective Assoctation among the 
workers.”’ 

That. the employment of large numbers of married women, in- 
cluding mothers, in the mills injuriously affects the health and 
training of the children is amply proved in the Report. The in- 
fant mortality is very high. Dundee in this respect heads the 
list of the fifteen largest towns in Scotland. There, for the ten 
years (1893 to 1902) the deaths numbered 176 per 1,000 births, 
as compared with 149 for Glasgow, which came next. While the 
mothers are at work, the babies are left with old women, often 
careless and incompetent, or taken to créches, of which there 
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are four. The average number of children in these was only 76 
per day during 1904, the limit being 120; so that they cover very 
little of the ground. One of them has been strongly condemned 
for its overcrowded and insanitary condition. Individual atten- 
tion is impossible. And the danger of the spread of infectious 
diseases is always present. As the children grow up, other diffi- 
culties arise. ‘‘ No fewer than 17.5 per cent.’’ of the Dundee 
school-children examined ‘‘ were classified as ‘bad’ in respect 
of cleanliness of clothing, and 16.7 per cent. in respect 
to body cleanliness, against 3.17 and 8.5 per cent for Edinburgh 
and .8 and 2.5 for Aberdeen respectively.’’ In one poor school, 
while the elder girls who were able to attend to themselves were, 
in most cases, cleanly in their persons, ‘‘ the infants were, with 
one or two exceptions, very dirty.’’ But the greatest difficulty 
of all is in the provision of food. The mill-workers have from 
g to 10 a.m. and from 2 to 3 p.m. as meal hours, and these do 
not correspond with those of the school-children. As a result, 
they have to get their own dinners at home, very often consisting 
of tea, bread and margarine or butter. It is not surprising that 
they are below the average in both height and weight. 

Nor do the women seem to realise the privileged position they 
occupy. ‘‘ The general opinion,’’ we are told, ‘‘ was that wives 
working made idle husbands and miserable homes.’’ Among the 
many detailed cases given, one is that of an army pensioner 
earning 16s. a week. ‘‘ They had tried unsuccessfully to manage 
on his wages, and his wife now works as a preparer, earning ITs. 
He said it made the house miserable ; they came home to a black 
fire, and nothing was ready to eat.’’ As they had fo pay 4s. toa 
neighbour for keeping the baby, while the other three children 
looked after themselves, and as the food cost 4s. more than when 
the mother stayed at home, this 8s. a week ‘had to be deducted 
from the r1s. of her wages, leaving 3s. a week as compensation 
for her labour and the discomfort of her family. Nor is it easy 
to confine the work to women without families. Where women 
compete with men in the same work, the fall in men’s wages 
forces many married women into the labour market. And their 
presence is welcomed by the manufacturers who find them more 
experienced workers, stronger, and more responsible than the 
girls ; as they only work under the pressure of poverty they are 
even more completely at the employers’ mercy ; and they increase 
the reservoir of cheap labour on which the employers can draw, 
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Where husbands and wives work at the same trade, their united 
wages tend to fall to the level of the man’s wage in other indus- 


tries. 
S. H. SwiInny 


SCEPTICISM IN SOCIOLOGY 


OnE constantly meets people who ridicule sociology as a science, 
who deny the possibility of establishing the laws of social pro- 
gress or the reality of the progress itself. Mr. H. G. Wells 
gave a conspicuous example of this at a meeting of the Sociological 
Society, and in the Independent Review for May, 1905. His 
arguments have not much weight, but some interest as indicating 
a frame of mind common in England and almost unknown in the 
other leading countries of the world. For we are conspicuous in 
our distrust of general ideas, of theorising, above all in our reluc- 
tance to mould our practice by theories. The badness of our 
history teaching—to take the school-subject most cognate to 
sociology—and the almost complete absence of any teaching of 
general history, are due mainly to this, and it is noticeable that 
now, as sociology is being more discussed, and a “‘ Sociological 
Society’’ has been founded, we see schemes and books put out for 
widening the history teaching in schools and colleges. But it is 
all very tentative at present, and there is no great agreement, 
either as to what sociology means and how the study should be 
organised, or as to what is desirable in the way of sociological 
teaching at places of learning. Above all we have the still preva- 
lent scepticism and prejudice of which Mr. Wells’s article is 
an example. 

It would be absurd in a few short pages to attempt a survey 
of the foundations and scope of sociology, but it may be useful 
to recall some of the more obvious considerations which might be 
adduced in argument with a thoroughgoing sceptic in sociology, 
one who would maintain that “ sociology is no more than a 
magazine cover.’’ 

If defined roughly as “‘ reasoning about man in society,’’ it is 
obviously a comprehensive subject ; but even mathematics, the 
fundamental and most abstract of the sciences, covers subjects 
superficially as diverse as arithmetic and mechanics. The diver- 
sity of the subject-matter is no drawback to the scientific nature 
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of any study, provided we can, within its borders, discover truths 
of general application, not belonging to any other science. As 
Herbert Spencer points out in his ‘‘ Study of Sociology,’’ so far 
as we can make any predictions at all from the study of social 
phenomena, so far there is a science of sociology. There are 
different degrees of exactness in the different sciences and within 
each separate science, and there will be different degrees of cer- 
tainty in sociological predictions, according to the complexity 
of the case and the modifying conditions. It will never be 
possible for the social reformer to speak generally with the 
certitude of the sanitary engineer, but he may approach it a good 
deal nearer than he is at present. It is, indeed, one of our most 
urgent educational needs to train a class of social reformers or 
social students who will be able to bring to the. solution of social 
questions some of the certainty and the well-ordered and well- 
founded knowledge of the sanitary engineer and the medical man. 
Who will say that this is impossible? Who can doubt that it 
is urgently needed, when one sees the discussions and decisions on 
such a question as the public feeding of school children? This 
applied or practical sociology would be one branch of any compre- 
hensive organisation of the study, and it is probably the branch 
about which our sceptic would be least sceptical. It is on the 
purely theoretical side that one meets with most unbelief. What, 
if any, general laws can be laid down with regard to the nature 
and constitution of any human society? Above all, how can we 
establish the fact of any ordered progress in history, and what 
laws of general application can be proved to govern it? 
If sociology is, as we have roughly defined it, ‘‘Reasoning about 
Man in Society,’’ it is evident that this has gone on in some form 
~since Man began, and the sceptic will ask, ‘‘ Why then attempt 
to discover a new science in the eighteenth century and invent a 
mongrel and new-fangled term in the nineteenth?’’ A full 
answer to this objection would substantially answer all others, 
because we should find that the idea of the science as a separate 
whole and the necessity for naming arose when its leading prin- 
ciples had been laid down. Aristotle, who is the first philosophic 
sociologist, fails of the complete idea of the science from two 
limitations. The title of his work, the ‘‘ Politics,’’ suggests the 
first: he limits his generalisations to the Greek city-state. And 
the second limitation is akin to it: he has no conception of continued 
and unlimited progress. The sociology of the Christian philoso- 
phers was limited in another way. They were thinking, as St. 
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Augustine says, of the ‘‘ City of God,’’ rather than the City of 
Man. It was not until the eighteenth century that the full concep- 
tion was possible, partly through the destruction of the old barriers, 
partly through the construction of the solid basis of the funda- 
mental sciences below. 

It is this continuity of ordered sequence from the simplest 
phenomena upwards which will win credence most easily from the 
sceptic or the learner. The sharpest division, one would point 
out, is not that between human and other animal phenomena, but 
between the facts of life and non-life. All the arbitrary landmarks 
between man and other animals, whether biological or psycholo- 
gical, have been broken down, and, in some respects, even socio- 
logical considerations must be held to apply to the higher animals 
as well as to man. Thus the idealistic objection to sociological 
science—that, as we ourselves make the world which is subject 
to these laws, the making mind cannot itself be subject to them 
—breaks down when we consider that our consciousness, in which 
the laws of the universe appear, is itself only a more fully deve- 
loped, a more articulate form of the consciousness common to 
other animals. 

Suppose our sceptic grants all this, but asks for more ; says 
that he does not doubt the uniformity of nature, including the 
nature of man, but wishes to know the ascertained laws of socio- 
logy which justify us in claiming it to be a separate coherent 
science. How shall we in this early stage of the science, answer 
him on this? A full and careful answer would be a most useful 
piece of work and one which the Sociological Society might well 
attempt ; it cannot be attempted here. But it is open to suggest 
a few admitted starting points, of which some might be drawn 
from what Comte called the ‘‘ statical’’? branch of the science, 
the others from the ‘‘ dynamical,’’ the one dealing with the 
conditions on which all societies hold together and may be called 
societies, the other to the laws or method of change by which 
societies, or society as a whole, progresses from age to age. 

One statical law appears to be that in every society there is 
some generally recognised source of authority, both temporal and 
spiritual, external and internal. The former we can trace from 
the chieftain or the head of the clan to the complex but no less 
real power which resides in the ‘‘ sovereign ’’ of the modern state. 
The latter appears in the earliest stages as the magic or fetishism 
of the savage—the simplest theory of the powers that control 
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Man’s life—and rises in our own age to the great twin conceptions: 
of Humanity and a Universal Order. 

The dynamical laws or laws of progress, among which Comte’s 
law of the three stages is the most famous, are the part of socio- 
logy which arouses most discussion and most disbelief. But are 
there not two general tendencies—not to call them laws for the 
moment—in the history of mankind, which must be universally 
admitted, and which, once admitted, lead the way to an infinite. 
number of deductions and comparisons and anticipations? In the. 
first place, in the history of mankind taken as a whole, there has 
been a continuous growth of organised knowledge—knowledge 
both of nature and of the relations of nature to man’s life. Man 
has grown steadily in his command over Nature, has become more 
synthetic, knowing more and being able to bring his knowledge 
into more and more fruitful connections and use. And in the second: 
place he has become more ‘‘synergic,’’ able and willing to co-operate: 
more with his fellows. This tendency, like the first, must surely be 
indisputable, and it involves, beside greater activity and more 
complex relations, at least a wider sympathy, if not more real 
affection. 

And intimately connected with both statical and dynamical 
laws is the profound and essentially sociological phenomenon of 
language. Here no sceptic will deny the marvellous uniformities. 
and ordered growth, and for sociology the important point is to 
maintain that language is not a science fer se, but an integral 
part of the general science of man’s growth and being. 

Grant the reality of these tendencies and grant the possi- 
bility of their indefinite extension and you have a ground plan for 
sociology which will remain, however it may grow hereafter. 
The sceptic will not dispute the Copernican theory or the laws of 
Kepler, because they were formulated before the discovery of 
Neptune or sidereal astronomy. F. S. Marvin 


Pepe day bee C Oise il eee 


In the month devoted to the modern drama, Auguste Comte 
placed Pierre Corneille at the head of the second week. He also 
included among the works in the Positivist library a selection 
from his dramas and his translation in verse of the ‘‘ Imitation 
of Christ.’? Most of the French critics of Comte’s time would 
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have preferred to see Racine placed in the position given to Cor- 
neille, but more recent criticism has fully upheld the opinion 
formed by Comte, and no one now in France would, I think, be 
prepared to dispute the superiority of Corneille over Racine. This 
was the opinion of Boileau—-Corneille’s contemporary—who, on 
being asked by Louis XIV for the names of the three greatest 
literary men of the time, replied by giving the names of Corneille, 
Moliére, and himself, and explaining in answer to a further ques- 
tion of the King that Racine was only a clever young fellow to 
whom Boileau had taught the art of writing verse. In the 
eighteenth century and in part of the nineteenth, Voltaire’s criti- 
cisms tended to depreciate Corneille and to magnify Racine, but 
in recent years the father of the French drama is regaining his 
supreme position. 

He was born at Rouen on the 6th June, 1606—just three hun- 
‘dred years ago; his father was a lawyer who was ennobled, but 
neither he nor his son ever used the ‘‘ de.’’ He had a brother, 
‘Thomas, who was also a dramatist and a prolific author, and a 
sister, who became the mother of Fontenelle. His father had a 
small fortune, and seems to have enjoyed a fair income. Cor- 
neille, like so many other famous Frenchmen, was educated by 
the Jesuits, for whom he always retained much affection; he 
was called to the Bar in 1624, and practised for some time at 
Rouen. He however soon took to writing for the stage, his first 
play—a comedy, ‘* Mélite,’’ of no great merit—being produced in 
1629. He became one of the brigade of five poets kept by Car- 
‘dinal Richelieu, who wished them to work out in dramatic form 
plays of which he had given them the plot. But it is not sur- 
prising that Corneille did not get on with a Minister who wished 
‘to improve the poet’s verses. His first great success was achieved 
in 1636 when he produced the ‘‘ Cid ’’—a play which was based 
on the Spanish legend of that hero. This drama led to a great 
discussion in literary circles; the French Academy, which had 
just been established, was commissioned to draw up a report on 
the subject, and tried hard to damn it with petty criticism. But 
the Academy’s verdict was not long accepted by the critics— 
thereby affording a precedent which has often been followed— 
and the play took the town by storm. It has retained its pre- 
eminence ever since. Corneille then left Rouen and settled in 
Paris. He married in 1640, and lived a very quiet life, being 
cchurchwarden of his parish church. He had several sons and 
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‘daughters. Charlotte Corday was descended from one of his 
daughters. He wrote in all thirty-two plays, and used, when he 
‘published one, to prefix a preface giving an account of the sources 
from which it was derived, and also replying to criticisms. He 
also wrote a translation in verse of the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ.” 
‘This was put by Comte in the Positivist library, and he was fond 
of quoting several verses from it ;* but the work is rather dif- 
fuse, and is much too long. Corneille has expanded considerably 
‘the terse sentences of the original. Though the translation is 
‘no longer read or reprinted now, yet it was at the time very popu- 
Jar, and it is said to have been very profitable to the author, 
‘bringing more money than his tragedies. 

Towards the end of his career his plays were no longer so 
‘popular. Racine became the favourite playwright of the public, 
but Corneille still had his staunch admirers, among them being 
‘Madame de Sevigné, who always in her charming letters refers 
‘to him as ‘“‘le grand Corneille,’? and used to prophesy that 
Racine would only have an ephemeral popularity and would soon 
‘be forgotten. 

Corneille is said somewhere to have been very poor, and there 
is a story that he once declared that he was “‘ drunk with fame ”’ 
‘but starving. This, however, is a legend. Recent biographers 
have proved that in addition to his private income, inherited from 
‘his father, and to his wife’s fortune, he made a fair income from 
the acting rights of his plays, and also from the profits when 
‘they were produced in book form. In his later years he also en- 
joyed a pension from the King, but it appears that in those days 
‘royal pensions were not always regularly paid. 

He died on the 1st of October, 1684, in Paris, and he is 
‘buried there in the Church of St. Roch. 

He was not a man of a very lively disposition. He was very 
:stern, very shy with strangers, and only seen at his best when 
with a few friends. He was no courtier—very unlike in this re- 
-spect to Racine, who said that Corneille made verses one hundred 
times finer than his own, but that he was not popular as he took 
mo trouble to make himself personally agreeable. He would 
not try to be pleasant to the great ladies of the salons. In fact, 
the was not even anxious to shine at Court. Yet, in spite of all 


* Je te suis nécessaire et tu m’es inutile, E 
On va d’un pas plus ferme a suivre qu’a conduire. 
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by Ministers like Mazarin, Fouquet, and Colbert, by great noble- 
men like the Dukes of Guise and Grammont, by great generals 
like Condé and Turenne. St. Evremond, a great critic of the 
time, warmly praised his genius, and I have already quoted the 
opinion of Boiléau, who was the literary dictator of his age. 

Comte, in the ‘‘ Positive Polity,’’* considers that Corneille’s 
chief work was ‘‘ to worthily depict in an incomparable series: 
of dramas all the essential phases of Roman civilisation.’? This: 
he has done in the following plays: In ‘‘ Horace’ he deals with 
the history of Rome under the kings; in ‘‘ Sophonisbe’’ and 
‘“ Nicoméde ’’ he shows the Roman conquest of the then known 
world, ‘‘Sertorius ’’ and ‘‘ Pompée’’ bring the Civil War before 
us, while in ‘‘ Cinna,” ‘‘ Othon,”’ ‘‘ Tite et Bérénice,’’ the Em- 
pire is illustrated. The conversion of the Roman world to Chris- 
tianity is represented in ‘‘ Polyeucte’’ and ‘‘ Théodore,’ the de- 
cadence of the Empire is brought before us by ‘‘ Pulchérie’’ and 
‘* Heraclius,’’ and its overthrow by ‘‘ Suréna’’ and “‘ Attila ’’— 
the last play referring to the fact that as Rome was passing away 
France was beginning to exist. 

It is perhaps difficult at first for an English reader to admire 
a French tragedy of the classic type. We naturally take Shake- 
speare as our standard, but the conditions under which the French 
and the English dramatists work are quite different. The object 
of the English poet was ‘‘to hold... . the mirror up to 
Nature.’’ But this is not allowed on the French classical stage. 
There must be no action on the stage; all the interest must be 
concentrated in one situation, and there must be no subsidiary 
characters. Then the play must be in verse of twelve syllables 
strung in couplets, as for example in the following lines from 
** Horace ’’ :— 

Rome l’unique objet de mon ressentiment, 
Rome 4 qui vient ton bras d’immoler mon amant 


Rome qui t’a vu naitre et que ton coeur adore, 
Rome enfin que je hais parce qu’elle thonore. 


I readily grant that in the work of an inferior poet this verse 
becomes monotonous and degenerates into a sing-song, but in the 
hands of a master poet like Corneille or Racine it has a beauty 
and a harmony of its own. To realise its majesty and grandeur 
it should be read aloud or better still a performance should be 
seen at such a theatre as the Theatre Frangais in Paris. 


Se VOle i, (Ch emulien Damn 7O: 
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A play written under this system has no clumsy verses, no 
prosaic expressions, no divided interests ; there is no ‘‘ intermixing 
comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity, or introducing trivial 
-and vulgar persons.’’* There is no fear of the clowns saying 
““more than is set down for them,’’ for there are no clowns—all 
is maintained at a high artistic level. The possibility, however, of 
-keeping this high standard up is very difficult, and _ it 
must be readily admitted that second-rate dramatic writing ac- 
cording to the classical method is dreary reading. With the 
exception of a few writers such as Voltaire and Crébillon, most 
of the practitioners of the art are deservedly forgotten. In re- 
“cent years, M. de Bornier in his plays on ‘‘ Attila’? and ‘‘ La 
Fille de Roland ’’ has successfully revived the grand style, but 
otherwise it is very rare for a modern French drama to be written 
on the old lines. There is no need to make the comparison with 
Shakespeare, as everyone will admit that he was greatly superior 
to Corneille. Comte put the English dramatist at the head of 
the month devoted to dramatic art, while it may also be stated 
that there is a statue erected to Shakespeare in Paris, while 
Corneille is still without one. But in the particular form of art 
which he practised it has been universally admitted by all com- 
petent critics that he was supreme. After his death‘ his brother 
Thomas was elected in his stead in the Academy, and it fell to 
the lot of Racine to pass a eulogy on Corneille. This he did in a 
very fine discourse, of which I may quote the peroration: ‘* You 
know the state of the stage when your illustrious brother began 
to write. What disorder! What irregularity! No taste; no 
real knowledge of the true beauties of the theatre. The authors 
were as ignorant as the audience ; most of the plays were fantas- 
tic, unreal, and without ethical meaning. The language was 
worse than the elocution—vile puns were common, and, in one 
word, all the rules of art and even those of good breeding and 
good manners were constantly infringed. 

‘* Your illustrious brother made reason rule on the stage, but 
it was reason adorned by all the pomp and all the ornaments of 
which our language is capable. He successfully made the mar- 
vellous and the real agree, and left all his rivals far behind him. 
Most of them, despairing of equalling him, were content to try 
and combat public opinion, trying in vain by their writings and 
by their frivolous criticisms to belittle a genius which they could 
not hope to emulate. 

‘©The stage still rings with the applause which the ‘ Cid,’ 
‘* Horace,’ ‘ Cinna,’ and ‘ Pompée’ evoked—all these masterpieces 
since played in so many theatres, translated into all languages, 
and which will live for ever in the minds of men. Where shall 
we find a poet who had such great genius, such excellent parts— 
-art, force, judgment, and wit? What nobility in his plays! What 


* Milton, Preface to “Samson Agonistes.” 
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vehemence in his passions! What gravity in his thought !- What 
dignity and at the same time what a prodigious variety in his: 
characters! What a number of kings, of princes, of heroes, of 
all nations he has represented to us, always as they should be, 
always consistent, and always different from each other! He 
has a certain force, a certain loftiness, all his own ; it surprises. 
us ; it carries us away, and even makes his faults, if he has any, 
appear to be virtues ; he was born to make his country glorious— 
to make France more renowned than Rome, and to take his place- 
among the great dramatists of Greece.’’ PauL DEScouRS 


PARAGRAPHS 


THE results of the French elections are not completely known: 
while I am writing. I must therefore reserve my usual analysis: 
and comments for our July issue. But I may say here that the- 
first ballot (May 6th) put the triumph of the Government and the: 
defeat of the clerical and the reactionist parties beyond doubt. 
MM. Leygues, Barthou, and Poincaré may find it difficult to- 


retain office. 
* * * * 


I have so strongly disapproved of almost everything that Mr. 
Chamberlain has said or done for a long time past that I feel’ 
bound to express my high appreciation of his speech on the Educa- 
tion Bill (May 7th). He is not the only speaker who has argued’ 
that between denominational and purely secular teaching in State 
supported schools there is no halting-place, either logical or prac-- 
tical. But I have read no speech that demonstrated it so con- 
vincingly. Where I think that he and many other people are. 

- probably mistaken is in supposing that the mass of Englishmen 
care very greatly for the maintenance of some sort of theological 
instruction in schools. Very likely most of them, if asked, would 
say they were in favour of it. But if purely secular education at- 
the public expense were established this year I suspect that not 
a single seat would be affected at the next general election. 

* * * * 

The speech of Sir Edward Grey on the motion of Mr. Vivian 
and Mr. Fenwick respecting an international agreement for limi-- 
tation of armaments has attracted much attention abroad as well’ 
as at home. It has been understood as announcing that a 
proposal to that effect will be made by the British representative - 
at the Hague Conference. The speech was not cynical and con- 
temptuous, like that of Mr. Balfour ; but it amounted to nothing 
more than the expression of a pious opinion. What was really 
noteworthy and encouraging was that the demand came from two: 
Labour members, and that they based it, not on any vague senti- 
ment, but upon the concurrent determination of workmen in all’ 
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countries that public expenditure shall be diverted from wars in 
the interest of capitalism to the bettering of the condition of the 
labouring class. 
* * x x 

By all means let this question be raised at the Hague. The 
more vigorously it is pressed there, and everywhere else, the 
better. But I must confess that I do not see how it can be solved 
by any international agreement. In my opinion there is only 
one way in which progress can be made in the right direction, 
and that is by some country bravely setting an example. TI 
agree with Mr. Vivian that no country is so well circumstanced 
for taking this initiative as our own, and that ‘‘ we ought, there- 
fore, to be prepared to risk something, and to take the first part 
in bringing about conditions that shall make it possible not only to 
reduce the cost of armaments in our own country, but also to 
make the burden lighter for the artisans and labourers in every 


country in Europe.’”’ _ This is the right spirit; and it is a new 
spivit in the British Parliament. 
* * * * 


If the Colonists of Natal had any high-minded desire for the 
civilisation of the natives, or even any prudential regard for their 
own permanent interests, they would do their best to cultivate 
and make the most of any ideas of justice, any sentiment of 
honour, any feeling of self-respect, any desire for the accumulation 
of wealth, any family or tribal ties that may be found existing or 
beginning to grow up in the native race. Instead of this they 
seem to aim at destroying all the rudimentary elements of civili- 
sation, through the like of which their own ancestors, long centu- 
ries ago, emerged from barbarism. An unjust tax is imposed 
on the black man which he has not the means of paying. Non- 
payment is punished as a crime. Those who fly from punishment 
are proclaimed rebels and hunted down like wild beasts. If their 
kinsmen do not arrest them and hand them over to the pursuers 
they are themselves treated as rebels. They are shot down at 
sight, their villages are burnt, their cattle are seized, and one 
tribe is incited by the promise of booty to wreak old grudges on 
another. Fine lessons of law and order, Pax Britannica, and 


respect for property ! 
* * % 


We used to be taught that Christianity in its early days ren- 
dered an eminent service to civilisation by its new doctrine that 
all men were equal before God. The Zulus have now got hold of 
this doctrine ; so the white Christians of Natal are taking parti- 
cular care to burn down their humble churches. 

* x * x 


Mr. Chamberlain taunts the Ministry with the indecision and 
vacillation it has shown on more than one occasion. This comes 
of the admission to the Cabinet of three or four politicians who 
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on certain important questions are not in accord with the majority 
of their colleagues or the majority of the House of Commons. 
Thus fights in the Cabinet have to be left undecided until the 
House has made its will known. The inclusion of these discor- 
dant elements may have been unavoidable before the election ; 
but the country has since spoken with an unmistakeable voice, and 
it is entitled to have a homogeneous Ministry which will come 


before Parliament with a settled programme. The refractory 
Ministers may be able men ; but their posts can be quite adequately 
filled without the least difficulty. E. 15. g BEESES 
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BIE VORIG INB@ Pe 1EE 


Or the many ways in which the sciences may be broken up into 
groups, the division into physical and biological sciences, dealing 
with non-living and living matter respectively, is perhaps the most 
generally regarded as real and fundamental. Living objects are 
marked off from non-living by apparently well-defined charac- 
teristics, and nothing appears easier to the unskilled observer than 
to decide whether a natural object falls into the first or into the 
second of these two great classes. And although the facts bear 
a somewhat different aspect for the serious student of nature, he, 
too, rarely finds a difficulty in assigning a given object to one class 
or the other, and it may safely be said that at the present time no 
object exists as to whose class there is any doubt. But when we 
pass from the objects themselves to the phenomena which they 
present, the problem of classification becomes a far more difficult 
one, and hence the boundary between physics and chemistry on 
the one hand, and biology on the other, clear and sharp enough 
at a first glance, is apt to appear more and more hazy and inde- 
finite as the phenomena are examined with greater minuteness. 
Every organism is the seat of physical and chemical changes, and 
the questions where the line between these and what are commonly 
called vital changes is to be drawn, and whether in fact any such 
line can be said to exist, excite both interest and controversy. A 
belief in the essential unity of all natural phenomena forms part 
of the working creed of a large number of men of science, and 
the idea that the phenomena of life form a class apart contradicts 
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that belief. Attempts to breach the barrier by experimental proof 
of the generation of living from non-living matter, or to sweep 
it away entirely by demonstrating the continuity of inorganic and 
vital phenomena abound in scientific literature. These two lines 
of attack will be considered in order. 

Until the latter part of the seventeenth century it was not 
doubted that living organisms could, under proper conditions, be 
generated from dead matter. The apparently spontaneous ap- 
pearance of minute organisms, algae, fungi, and even of insects, 
in liquids exposed to the air, was held to be sufficient evidence of 
this. A few bolder spirits, from Redi onwards, devised expe: '- 
ments which showed that the organisms did not make their 
appearance when precautions were taken to exclude their entrance 
from without, but it was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the matter was placed beyond doubt by the beautiful 
experiments of Pasteur and Tyndall. At the present time, the 
defenders of spontaneous generation form only a very small mino- 
rity, and their experiments, though ingenious, are rejected as 
inconclusive by the consensus of biological opinion. Recognising 
the futility of efforts in this direction, attempts have recently been 
made to produce, by physical or chemical means, structures which 
should have some at least of the properties of living organisms, 
and thus to some extent to bridge over the gap between the living 
and the non-living. arty in 1go5, Mr. J. Butler Burke made 
some experiments with this object in the Cavendish Laboratory 
at Cambridge. Starting with a nutrient gelatin, such as is used 
in the preparation of bacterial cultures, he allowed a salt of 
radium to act on this, with the object of imparting to the proteid 
molecules such a store of energy as would enable them to form 
new groupings, and obtained microscopic growths bearing a close 
resemblance to unicellular organisms. These ‘‘radiobes,’’ as they 
were called, grew and multiplied by budding like yeast cells, and 
were regarded as intermediate between crystalline and organic 
structures. Sensational accounts of the experiments in newspapers 
gave the general pubiic an altogether exaggerated impression 
of the importance of the discovery, for which the author can 
hardly be held responsible. A curious circumstance connected 
with the discovery was the eager welcome extended to the an: 
nouncement by popular theologians, in striking contrast with the 
hostility shown only a few years ago to similar ideas, at a time 
when the doctrine of abiogenesis was under discussion. 
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Mr. Burke has now expanded his papers into a book, but it can- 
not be said that this bulky volume, in which experiment bears to spe- 
culation much the same proportion that bread bore to sack in Fal- 
staff’s tavern bill, adds greatly to our knowledge. ‘Che results ob- 
tained by other investigators in their control experiments make it 
highly probable that the growths observed are inorganic, and are the 
result of chemical reactions between the radium and its associated 
barium salts, and certain constituents of the gelatin medium. 
The most, then, that has been achieved is the production of a kind 
of working model, simulating in part the behaviour of living or- 
ganisms, and thus falling into the same category with the model 
protoplasms, etc., to be discussed later. 

The second line of attack, which consists in attempting to 
show that all vital phenomena may be regarded as complex combina- 
tions of physical and chemical phenomena, differing from the latter 
in their complexity, but not in their essential character, is of 
greater importance, but cannot be discussed in a short article. 
It should be remembered, however, that the accounts of the evo- 
lution of life from non-living matter, put forth in such detail by 
Prof. Haeckel and others, are purely speculative, and almost en- 
tirely devoid of experimental basis. Neither does it help us 
greatly to assume that life and volition are properties, in an attenu- 
ated degree, of every atom. Such speculations are too far re- 
moved from the facts to have any value as working hypotheses, 
and their use in popular presentations of the state of biological 
knowledge often gives rise to false impressions. Regarding the 
question from a purely relative standpoint, there is no reason to 
adopt such violent means of bridging the gap between physical 
and biological science, and it would be a mistake to gloss over 
the real differences of method involved in their study for the sake 
of a shadowy metaphysical unity. 

The establishment of a firm chemical basis for biology, so 
necessary to the progress of the latter science, has hitherto been 
very imperfectly accomplished, so that considerable obscurity has 
existed concerning the nature of the chemical reactions involved 
in vital processes. This is chiefly due to the complex constitution 
and intractable nature of the most important compounds, the pro- 
teids, which go to the building up of organic tissues. These 
nitrogenous compounds are of high molecular weight, and, being 
uncrystallisable, the ordinary tests of purity are not applicable, 
so that the chemist has no guarantee that he is dealing with a 
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pure substance. It has long been known, however, that the pro- 
teids yield well-known compounds of the class of amino-acids 
when their molecules are broken down by means of suitable 
reagents. By combining these amino-acids with one another, 
first by pairs, then by threes, and so on, an ascending series of 
compounds of known constitution is obtained, gradually ap- 
proaching the proteids in their properties. It is to the outcome 
of this research, now in progress under the guidance of one of 
the greatest of living masters of chemistry, Prof. Emil Fischer, 
that we must look for the first great step in the establishment of 
a scientific physiological chemistry. 

It now remains to deal with a group of researches having as 
their object the recognition of the mechanism of processes in living 
matter. It is obviously a gain if certain characteristic vital phe- 
nomena can be explained on ordinary physical principles as a 
consequence of the physical structure of the organism or of the 
cell. Three such investigations may be mentioned, dealing re- 
spectively with the structure of protoplasm, the nature of enzymes, 
and the character of physiological response. 


Even the simplest unicellular organisms, consisting of a minute 
mass of protoplasm unenclosed by any cell-wall, are not entirely 
structureless. | When highly magnified, a structure which has 
been variously described, but which is most generally regarded as 
honeycomb-like, becomes visible, This structure has been imitated 
by preparing microscopic foams by emulsifying an oil with a 
watery solution, such foams having a distinct honeycomb arrange- 
ment of their components. The most interesting fact observed 
in a drop of this foam when magnified is its close resemblance 
to a unicellular organism. Streaming movements take place in 
the foam, the drop changes its form, and travels over the glass 
slip by throwing out tentacles (pseudopodia), so that it is easy to 
imagine that it is an organism, possessing free movement, which 
is being examined. The inference is not, however, that the foam 
has life, its behaviour can be accounted for by considerations of 
the surface tension between the component liquids, but that some 
of, the most characteristic properties of living protoplasm, such as 
its internal streaming motion and the progression of free masses 


by means of pseudopodia, may be consequences of its physical 
structure, 


An ever-increasing number of reactions taking place in animal 
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and vegetable organisms has been shown to be conditioned by the 
presence of certain chemical compounds known as enzymes 
or ferments. These ferments retain their power of setting 
up their characteristic reactions even when removed from _ the 
organism. Thus the enzyme obtained from yeast retains, after 
the yeast cells have been destroyed, the power of forming alcohol 
and carbon dioxide when added to a solution of sugar. The 
action of enzymes is hindered by heating beyond a certain tem- 
perature, or by the addition of chemical poisons. Preparations of 
certain metals in the collodial state, especially gold and platinum, 
have been found to behave as ferments, and to show a close 
parallelism with the natural ferments in their mode of action, es- 
pecially as regards the way in which they are influenced by 
poisons. The study of these simple inorganic enzymes will throw 
much light on the obscure subject of animal and vegetabie enzyme 
action. 

The third line of research to be mentioned is the study of phy- 
siological response. When a piece of muscle, for example, is 
stimulated by tapping at one part, an electric current is set up 
between the stimulated and the undisturbed portion. This effect 
is reproduced at each tap, and the curves obtained by a suitable 
recording instrument, showing the variation of the intensity of the 
current, have a highly characteristic form. After a time the 
muscle shows fatigue, and the response may also be modified by 
heat or cold, by the addition of stimulating drugs or of poisons, 
etc. The remarkable discovery has been made that metals show 
a closely similar behaviour. A_ piece of metallic wire 
being clamped at one end and twisted at the other, a current is set 
up, and the curve traced by the galvanometer has the same form 
as that given by muscle. More than this, the response is affected 
in the same way by heat, fatigue sets in after a time, and the 
curves are even modified in the same way by poisons, such as 
oxalic acid. In fact, the behaviour of muscle under stimulation 
may be imitated in almost every respect by the use of metallic 
wires. Such experiments as these prove the value of a thorough 
investigation of the physical nature of vital processes. They 
have already dismissed to limbo the metaphysical idea of a mys- 
terious ‘‘ vital force,*? and a really scientific relation between 
physics and biology seems in a fair way to be established. 


Ceci, H. DESCH 
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REFORM OF THE LORDS 


Tue part of the Upper House in our Parliamentary system is at 
last seen to be the critical question of our time. Are the Lords 
to be the ultimate Court of Appeal, without whose consent no 
legislation can proceed? The readers of this Review should be 
reminded of two papers which Professor Beesly, then its Editor, 
published in the first volume, pp. 24 and 59 (February and March, 
1893). His forecast of thirteen years ago has now become the 
question of the hour. 

He showed how, by the first Reform Act of 1832, the middle 
classes in England cbtained a preponderant influence in domestic 
affairs, though practically administered by a Liberal aristocracy 
which kept international policy in its own control. From the 
first Reform Act of 1832 down to the third of 1885, the House of 
Lords, as a bedy of the Legislature, was neither strong nor 
respected. Socially, of course, the Peers retained their prestige, 
perhaps even increased it by immense creations (about 150 in 
twenty years), and by profusely admitting wealth and public ser- 
vice. But the House of Lords was expected to give way, when 
seriously confronted with the House of Commons, and would not 
venture to act as a ‘‘ blocker ’’ to measures which passed the 
Lower House by large majorities: Until a generation ago, such 
a proceeding would have been thought to risk its very existence 
as a Legislative body. 


But the formation of a genuine democratic constituency by the 
legislation of 1885 altered all this. It was seen that the Lower 
House was, or would be, fallen under the influence of the Labour 
masses, and that Labour was being rapidly coloured by a more 
or less indefinite Socialism. When an eminent Whig aristocrat 
had gaily declared, ‘‘ We are all Socialists now!’’ the whole of 
the capitalists and trading class began to distrust the House of 
Commons as a palladium of Property, Religion, and Order ; and 
they turned to the House of Lords as the last stronghold of our 
ancient social institutions and the rights of Property, whether 
inherited or acquired in business. For a whole generation the 
House of Peers has become the real, but unofficial Legislature 
of the Empire. Bills are debated in the Commons; but no 
measure of Reform, vitally affecting Society or Property, could 
pass unless it be approved by the Lords. 
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Old-fashioned Radicals and Labour Democrats keep repeating 
to-day the obsolete cry that the Peers ‘‘ represent nothing but 
themselves.’’ The exact contrary is the truth. To-day they re- 
present the preponderant power of all the rich, educated, and 
trained classes, the learned professions, the tradesmen, the owners 
of property real and personal, the titled orders down to the cadets 
of a city knight. And to these they add the interests of the 
Clergy, the Universities, official societies, the Army and Navy, 
and the miscellaneous classes whose capital is invested in the 
Empire, in agriculture, food, and drink. Of course, they only 
represent all these widespread interests in silent, secret, irregular, 
and obscure ways. They could hardly maintain their cause in any 
formal and direct conflict. All that they could do would be by 
indirect means, obstruction, procrastination, and false issues, to 
stave off any fundamental change in any of the great social in- 
stitutions, material or moral. ‘‘ Thank God, we have a House 
of Lords,’”’ is the unspoken but profound conviction of the immense 
body of the higher and middle orders. There are no doubt plenty 
of rich men and men of aristocratic connections and pretensions 
in the Commons ; but they and the great majority of M.P.’s are 
under the control of the democracy, and dare not vote as they 
would like. So Property, Church, Services, Professions, and 
Traders have lost trust in the Commons. 

In this indirect and unperceived way, the House of Lords, 
since the defeat of Gladstone’s Home Rule, has recovered for 
obstructive purposes the legislative authority it has lost ever since 
the age of Walpole and Chatham, and has again become after a 
century and a half a co-equal branch of the Legislature—and even 
something more. But there is a further element to this complex 
question. The bed-rock of the Constitution is the joint legisla- 
tive authority of three independent powers—King, Lords, and 
Commons. The assent of the Crown is no longer supposed to be 
anything more than a formality. But the prestige and popularity 
of the Crown as a national asset has gained immensely during the 
seventy years of Victoria and Edward. And the Peers, as a sort 
of Society body-guard of the Crown, as the King’s inseparable 
Court, have also gained not a little in popular interest. The 
public could not imagine a Crown such as that now worn by 
Edward VII, unless it were supported by a privileged Court. So 
that all ideas of ‘‘ending or mending”’ the House of Lords involve 
a fundamental shake to the Constitution as a whole. Now the 
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Head of the British Constitution is at present extremely popular, 
even with the democracy. The public is not prepared to place 
the Crown face to face with a democratic House of Commons. 
This could not be affected without a Revolution. And we are not 
ripe for revolutionary changes. 

Needless to say that I do not accept—much less defend—the 
claim of the Lords to be the ultimate power in legislation. I 
am simply explaining the difficulties of the crisis, and deprecate 
the ignorant babble of democrats who say ‘‘ Leave the Lords to 
us!’ As Professor Dicey says in his ‘‘ Law of the Constitution”’ 
(1889. p. 381), it is a maxim of the Constitution that the Lords 
must ultimately give way ‘‘ to the deliberate will of the nation ”’; 
but no one can say when or how this has been made manifest. 
The late Government defied the will of the nation for years— 
laughed at it, and trampled on it. No doubt, if, at the opening 
of the session, the House of Lords had directly rejected the gene- 
ral programme of the Government, as formulated in the Speech 
from the Throne, and in the speeches of Ministers, the general 
indignation of the country would have been shown with such 
unanimity and violence that the Peers would have yielded or risked 
their existence. But it was inevitable that, after months of 
debate, the composite majority, large as it was, should become 
less cohesive. Education, Chinese coolies, Natal wars, India, 
Ireland, Labour—all in turn differentiate the great Liberal majo- 
rity. The opposition of the Lords will come on some one of these 


measures, not on all together. And the party is not quite solid 
on any one of them. 

The consequence of this is, that the Lords will defy the Com- 
mons on some definite point, whereon considerable sections of the 
party are not only lukewarm, but*even disheartened and divided. 
And it will be difficult to show that ‘‘ the deliberate will of the 
is so keenly aroused to carry that particular Bill that the 
Lords will not dare to resist. If they ‘“‘ represented nobody but 
themselves,’’ it would be plain sailing. But, as I have shown, 
they silently represent immense forces of Wealth, Tradition, Ex- 
perience, Self-Interest. All questions and parties here, as else- 
where, are becoming fused in the great antagonism of Conser- 
vative Capitalism against Democratic Labour. Now the Lords, 
however obsolete their special privileges have become, are now 
the last bulwark of the former, whilst the Commons are, in only 
modified Cogrees, the representatives of the latter. That the 


nation 
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Democracy will at last have its way, I sincerely hope and believe. 
But the struggle must be very keen, and in this very conservative, 
rich, complex, society of ours, must be protracted and doubtful. 

I reserve for another paper what I have to say as to the means 
of dealing with the crisis. JI am only trying now to call attention 
to its grave difficulties and its complicated nature. I put trust 
in the great experience, clear sense, and patient courage of the 
Prime Minister, who, since Mr, Gladstone, is the Liberal states- 
man most in touch with the People and the Parliamentary machine. 
It will need all his experience, patience, and resolution to lead to 
victory the motley hosts in his command. The great danger is 
this. By the law of the constitution, the Lords may claim to re- 
ject any Bill that is not plainly desired by the nation. If led with 
skill and courage, they may force on a new Dissolution—possibly 
even a second. A dissolution is a cruel tax on the Commons, 
but only a pleasant holiday to the Lords. Drained by election 
expenses and jealousies, torn asunder by Catholics, Dissenters, 
Irishmen, Home Rulers, pro-Boers, pro-Bengalees, Socialists, 
Trade Unionists, Imperialist Liberals, disappointed Radicals, and 
all the heart-burnings of a huge composite majority, the national 
verdict of 1906 might be doubtful in 1907-8-9. There, “like a 
cormorant,’’ the Spirit of Evil sits, ever on the watch. And 
before the nation knew it, the food of the People might be taxed 
to fill the pockets of an organised conspiracy of capitalists. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


PI PAE OSOPHM Ole RECIGION-* 


THERE has been in recent years much to remind us of the growing 
unity of Humanity. All nations and peoples press forward to 
take their part in the intellectual life of the race. It is difficult to 
realise that a hundred and fifty years ago German literature had 
scarcely to be taken into account, and that Russia became a 
power in the world of letters within the memory of living men. 
And it is only in the present generation that we have recognised 
the treasures that had so long lain hid from the West in the 
scriptures of India. Nor is this apparent in the great nations 


* “The Philosophy of Religion.” By Dr. Harald Hoffding. Translated 
from the German Edition by B. E. Meyer. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited. 1906. 12s. net.) 
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only. The small nations of Northern Europe—not for the first 
time—claim our attention. A few weeks ago the whole world 
mourned the great Norwegian dramatist. In another field, the 
important book of Dr. Westermarck—a native of Finland—was 
‘reviewed in these pages only two months ago. And now a Pro- 
fessor of the University of Copenhagen, already famous for his 
works on Ethics and on the History of Philosophy, puts before us 
a remarkable study of the Philosophy of Religion. It is one of 
the advantages of the commingling of these diverse streams of 
thought that each brings to the common stock some new element, 
some difference in the point of view, some emphasis on a neglected 
issue, which serves even when that element is not the greatest or 
that issue not the most decisive, to restrain divagations in other 
directions, and to maintain the harmony and balance of the whole. 

The traces of the environment in which it originated are very 
obvious in the work of Dr. Hoffding. In the stress laid on the 
development of the individual as the highest aim, and in the com- 
paratively small place assigned to the life of the nation and to the 
progress of Humanity, we see the effects of the historical evolu- 
tion of the Northern peoples, who only indirectly inherited the 
organisation of Roman civilisation, and have been Protestant for 
nearly four centuries. It is noteworthy that this individualistic 
tendency, as well as a greater readiness to make concessions to 
the metaphysicians, is much more apparent in the 227 pages 
devoted to arguments from Psychology than in the 64 pages 
in which the relation of Religion to Ethics is discussed. It is 
very obvious that individualism is profoundly out of harmony with 
the ethical tendencies of the modern world. But in spite of its 
origin in a Protestant and somewhat metaphysical environment, 
this book is essentially in line—and herein lies its importance— 
with the general tendency of European thought towards a religion 
in harmony with science, continuous with the religious experi- 
ence of the race, and admitting as the final test of its usefulness, 
its effect on the character and conduct of men. In his general 
views on the history of religion, Dr. Héffding is in agreement 
with Auguste Comte, whose insistence on the importance of the 
transition from Fetishism to Polytheism he commends and en- 
forces. He entirely repudiates a merely negative position. He 
insists on the continuity of all the stages of religious develop- 
ment. But at the same time, he recognises that we cannot live 
in the past, that ‘‘in the Catholic Church men live in the thirteenth, 
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in the Protestant in the seventeenth, century,’’ and that religion, 
on the contrary, must be in full accord with the highest ethical 
teaching of the time. . 

When, however, Dr. Héffding comes to consider what religion 
is, some difficulties present themselves. The characteristic axiom 
of religion, he says, is the conservation of value. Now, this is 
not very clear in itself, and it is still further complicated by an 
analogy with the theory of the conservation of energy, a theory 
which declares that energy can never be created or destroyed, and 
that the various forms of energy, heat, electricity, chemical afh- 
nity, etc., are equivalent to each other in fixed proportions. Can 
this possibly be true of values? Is it, for instance, impossible 
that the amount of value in the world can ever be increased? - It 
may be that Dr. Hoffding means nothing more by his formula 
than that the characteristic axiom of religion is that good will 
ultimately prevail over evil, or perhaps that we should hold fast 
to our belief in righteousness even though the world should seem 
to be moving in another direction. Both these principles contain 
a great truth. For the first, the continuous evolution of Humanity, 
though it will certainly never bring us to perfection, gives promise 
of a life in which man shall be at once more closely united with 
his fellows, and more completely master of his own destiny. And 
for the second, it may be admitted that progress does not take 
place in a straight line, and that it is the duty of the righteous 
man to keep the great aims of life in view in spite of the oscilla- 
tions, the failures in complete adaptation, the exaggerations of 
particular sides of life, which are found in the general move- 
ment of society. But it must not be forgotten that ethic is 
itself a result of the progress of society, and changes with it. 
The religion, like the ethic, of the future must be based on the 
conception of society as an evolution in accordance with natural 
law. It must seek, not perfection, but continuous improvement. 
It must be relative and not absolute. 

It may be of interest to compare Comte’s view of religion with 
Dr. Hoéffding’s. Both agree in considering religion a state—in 
Dr. Héffding’s view (p. 1) a psychical state in which feeling plays 
a greater part than intellect, and intuition and imagination have 
the mastery over investigation and reflection. In Comte’s, the 
term religion expresses ‘‘ that state of complete harmony peculiar 
to human life, in its collective as well as in its individual form, 
when all the parts of life are ordered in their natural relations to 
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each other.’’ To bring about this, to regulate each personal life, 
and to combine different individual lives, is, therefore, its task 
(* Pés, Pol.,” Vol. 1p. 8. Engeitratis.). Phe various forms of 
religion that have existed in the past have all fulfilled this in some 
measure, and have given place to others as increasing knowledge 
and the changing state of society have rendered new approximations 
to complete harmony possible and new adaptations to an altered 
environment necessary. It is worthy of notice that the various 
types of religious faith enumerated by Dr. Hoffding—first, the 
need of harmony, secondly, the enthusiastic joy in life, and the 
need of embracing all things in a universal affection, thirdly, the 
need of an intellectual synthesis, and fourthly, confidence that the 
right will prevail (pp. 120-126)—are all provided for in Comte’s 
view of religion. Even the fifth type—that of adherence to autho- 
tity, in which faith rests on confidence in the experience or know- 
ledge of others—is recognised by Comte as a necessary result 
of human weakness, innocuous if authority rests on a real and 
demonstrable basis. The religion of Humanity, trusting and re- 
joicing in human affection and human progress, and using the 
same method of reasoning throughout, satisfies all these types of 
religious faith. Nor is it easy to see how harmony can be ob- 
tained under a religion which is confronted by the opposition of 
love and power, or which casts aside in dealing with the highest 
problems, those methods of scientific reasoning which are coming 
more and more to prevail. 

Here, indeed, we come to the main line of cleavage between 
Dr. Héffding and Comte. The former true to his environment 
almost ignores Humanity, and conceives the individual as face to 
face with the world. Here, however, a difficulty arises. To 
attribute an ethical value to Nature, we must judge it by the 
ethical standard which is a result of the evolution of Humanity, 
and therefore ethically, it must be considered as subordinate to 
Humanity, which alone gives it a meaning and a value. The 
absolute and the eternal are outside the range of ethics. To seek 
them is to prefer the older worship of power to the newer worship 
of goodness. Nor is Dr. Héffding prepared to deny that a re- 
lative synthesis may contain all that is needed to satisfy the 
religious aspirations of mankind. He says: ‘A thought is not 
necessarily less true, or a feeling less pure or noble, because it 
must pay its debt to time. Value is not always estimated by 
dates, And should it be the fate of the good and beautiful to 
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perish, would it therefore be less good and beautiful? The more 
full of content life is, the more we forget time’’ (p. 272). 
And, finally, he discards the position that religion can be divorced 
from reality. ‘‘ We live,’’ he says, ‘‘in realities—not in empty 
possibilities, still less in impossibilities ’’ (p. 349). But we can 
only live thus when we honestly aceept the limitations of our 
knowledge, which is always relative and never absolute. 
S. H. Swinny 


DHE SRR E NCHS CHAMBER 


Tue General Election in France, completed May 20, has continued 
the trend already visible in that of 1902 as will be seen by a 
comparison of figures :— 

TS00. -1902.. 1906} 


Socialists =) §%) as ROU U GI Opole s 
ES a | Bad and ‘Socialistict Rad... 180 s0.220 8.01246 
Left Centre... ae eee G2v. fh prod 
NWR ga, Right Centre ay ae Ate Te het OF: 
Nationalists ae ENE LG ta, GAS betes 
RIGHT....;. Ralliés cote aa ee eae ah 
Monarchists nes Ra OR 2 94 


In the column for 1902, seven deputies are unaccounted for, and 
in that for 1906, five. I have substituted the terms ‘‘ Left Centre” 
and ‘‘ Right Centre’’ for those of ‘‘ Waldeckists ’’ and‘ -Mélin- 
ists,’’ which I formerly used. 

The title of Republican cannot be denied to the Right 
Centrists. Their leaders, MM. Méline and Ribot, took part in the 
resistance to Marshal MacMahon. At that time, they belonged 
to the Left Centre, or Left, the Right Centre being then Orleanist. 
They now like to call themselves ‘‘ Progressists,’’ though their 
aversion to progress is so great that they are generally found 
voting with the Right. 

The Left Centre continue the opportunist tradition. In other 
words, they follow, rather than lead, public opinion. Not differ- 
ing from the Radicals in theory, they are timid about Radical 
legislation. But they do not seek to impede it by co-operating 
with the reactionists as the Right Centre do, nor were they taken 
in by the pretended conversion of the Ralliés, What they do 
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think essential is that all Cabinets should contain a large Left 
Centrist element. 

It will be observed that the great increase of the Left in the 
last two elections has been gained entirely at the expense of the 
Centre. Although the various fractions of the Right seem to 
fluctuate in numbers relatively to one another, the Right, as a 
whole, experiences little variation. 

If we simplify parties into the broader denominations of Left, 
Centre, and Right, a comparison of the last five elections shows 
even more decisively than the table given above in what direction 
France has been moving since the defeat of Boulanger in 1889. 


1889 1893 1898 1902 1906 


ett. Pe es 124 187 235 276 225 
Centre” ceprie eee 241 292 240 189 148 
RGN be a. sacmeeeante: 211 93 106 119 ri? 


In this table, as in the preceding one, the Ralliés, or Action 
Libérale (de Mun, Piou), are reckoned with the Right. Similarly 
the Right of 1889 are swelled by 43 Boulangists who called them- 
selves Republicans. 

Parties in the Chamber are not organised under the names 
given in the above tables, but in groups, whose titles probably 
convey little meaning to most Englishmen, even if interested in 
French politics. Each of these groups has its elected bureau, con- 
sisting of president, vice-presidents, and secretaries, and it meets 
from time to time to determine how its members shall vote in the 
Chamber. Some deputies belong to no organised group; some 
belong to more than one. The organisation of the Unified Social- 
ists lies outside the Chamber. 


It may be convenient if I give here the titles of the groups 
supporting the Sarrien Ministry. I take them in their order from 
Left towards Right : (1) Socialistes Indépendants (Viviani, Géroult- 
Richard) ;_ (2) Gauche Radicale-Socialiste (Pelletan); (3) Ex- 
tréme-Gauche Radicale-Socialiste (Berteaux). This group, not- 
withstanding its title, is less extreme than M. Pelletan’s. But 
the difference is one of persons rather than principles. (4) 
Gauche Radicale (Sarrien, Brisson); (5) Gauche Démocratique 
(Codet) ; (6) Union Démocratique (Leygues, Barthou). These 
six groups, together with M. Jaurés and his friends, constituted 
the *‘ Bloc ’’ in the last Chamber, though the Union Démocratique 
could not always be relied on. They have now re-established the 
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Délégation des Gauches, a joint Committee to keep the Bloc in 
touch with the Government. M. Clémenceau is supposed to look 
somewhat askance at this Committee, which, though formed to 
support the Government, will tend to control it. The Right 
Centre consists of two groups, the Union Républicaine (Rose, 
Bignon) and the Groupe Progressiste (Méline, Ribot). 

The 75 Socialist deputies are divided into two groups. The 
larger one numbers 55 members, among whom the most dis- 
tinguished are MM. Jaurés, Guesde, Vaillant, Allemane, Sembat, 
Rouanet, Brousse, Pressensé. They call themselves Socialistes 
Unifiés, and represent the French section of the Internationale. 
This group is pledged to vote in strict subordination to the 
Socialist National Council. Before the unification, M. Jaurés 
was always more disposed to act in concert with the other groups 
of the Left than was pleasing to M. Guesde, who was not in the 
last Chamber. The difference between them was still quite percep- 
tible in the tone of their speeches at the Socialist banquet of June 4. 
Which of them has most influence with the party remains to be 
seen. It no longer sends any representative to the Délégation 
des Gauches. It has announced that it will judge each measure 
or act of the Government on its merits. But it energetically repu- 
diates any intention of entering into temporary bargains with 
the Right or Right Centre. Its members are forbidden to accept 
office or to ask any favours of the Government. When M. 
Briand lately accepted the Ministry of Public Instruction, he was 
at once expelled from the party of which he was an ornament. 
It may be doubted whether this rigid discipline, which deprives a 
deputy of all discretion and makes him the mere delegate, not 
even of his constituents, but of the Socialist National Council, 
will be long maintained. It is difficult to believe that M. Jaurés, 
who in the last Chamber swayed the Délégation des Gauches, 
and, through it, the Cabinet, will be content to take his orders 
from an outside committee of obscurities. This is democracy in 
its absurdest and ugliest shape. 

The Independent Socialists, 20 in number, do not differ from 
the other group in their principles, and will no doubt vote with 
them on all questions involving the Socialist doctrine. But they 
do not accept the control of the Socialist General Council, and con- 
sider themselves responsible only to their constituents. More- 
over, though not all tainted with militarism, they object to the 
compromising companionship of M. Gustave Hervé, whom M., 
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Jaurés will not consent to ostracise, though he repudiates his un- 
patriotic language. 

M. Jaurés has often been charged by Guesdists and twitted by 
Conservatives with giving precedence to anti-clerical measures in 
order to put off the inevitable conflict between Radicalism and 
Collectivism. Perhaps the imputation is not entirely without foun- 
dation. M. Jaurés is not only a great orator, but he has the in- 
stincts of a practical statesman. Whatever may be his opinion 
as to the chances of complete collectivism in a remote future, he 
cannot be under the delusion that it will prevail in France in his 
lifetime. He evidently thinks that, while continuing to propagate 
their ideas, Socialists should, in the domain of practical politics, 
content themselves with supporting all measures for amelioration 
of the workmen’s position, and introducing into legislation, 
wherever they can, the thin end of the Socialist wedge, instead of 
provoking that open war of classes which M. Guesde predicts 
for the elections of 1910. But M. Jaurés has no desire to be a 
free lance. If he is to guide his party he must remain within it. 
He is therefore obliged to abate no jot of its programme in his 
harangues. This is easy enough while he is not in office. 

During the electoral campaign, Radicals, Socialistic Radicals, 
and Socialists agreed to support at the second ballots whichever 
candidates of the Left should have been shown by the first ballots 
to have the best chance, and the agreement was upon the whole 
very loyally observed. But the electoral armistice has now ex- 
pired, and M. Jaurés, as the mouthpiece of his party, denounces 
the Government programme as inadequate. Twenty years ago, 
when the Radicals wanted to beat the Opportunists, they bid 
for the Socialist vote. Several of their leaders, M. Clémenceau 
among them, issued a manifesto which went so far as to say, 
‘‘ Whoever now is not a Socialist is not a Republican.’’ They are 
now in power with a big majority, and they are invited to make 
good their promises. M. Jaurés summons them to expropriate 
landed proprietors, railway share-holders, factory-owners, and the 
lessees of mines. He declares that he will himself draft bills for 
these purposes in a few months. To meet them with a distinguo 
will probably not be beyond the ingenuity of M. Clémenceau. If’ 
M. Jaurés takes to drafting bills, he will find them less easy to 
back out of when he comes to be a Minister—say, twenty years 
hence. 

E, S. BEESLY 
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NO DIE YING SOGIE TY 


_That the movement of society is subject to natural laws is certain; but 
this truth, instead of inducing us to abandon all efforts to modify society, 
should rather lead to a wiser application of such efforts, since they are 


at once more efficacious and more necessary in social phenomena than in 
any other. 


The primary social problems which are very properly absorbing the 
attention of the people are essentially moral rather than political. — Auguste 
Comte, ‘‘ Generul View of Positivism.” 


PosITIvIsM is no patent pill which, on being swallowed, trans- 
forms an addle-pated human being into a wise citizen capable of 
forming a correct judgment on each public question as it arises. 
Were it so, our path would be smooth indeed, it would only be 
a question of spending money on artfully-concocted advertise- 
ments, and the millennium would be in sight. The social organism 
is unfortunately even more complex than the process of diges- 
tion, more elusive than the vagaries of uric acid, and the philo- 
sophical tabloid capable of dispelling ail its aches and pains has 
yet to be invented. Positivism is a help to correct diagnosis 
rather than a nostrum for curing an unhealthy society ; and for 
this reason it will probably have to stand aside for some time 
until the many apparently easier bile-bean methods of physicking 
the body politic have had their doseful day. 

Whether the thousands of men and women serving in Par- 
liament and on local governmental bodies, and the thousands 
more who support organisations for abolishing this and establish- 
ing the other, recognise that the movement of society is subject 
to natural laws is doubtful, but there seems to be little fear of 
their abandoning efforts to modify society. It is these efforts, pin- 
pricks though many of them are, that bewilder the most well- 
meaning of citizens, and only too often cause them to give up 
in despair the task of criticism and judgment. Happy are they, 
however mischievous they may be to the best interests of society, 
who are certain that the particular boluses they favour are beyond 
all question the safe and only cure for every social disorder. To 
the unhappy few who are so unfortunate as to be able to see that 
there is more than one side to a question, Positivism holds out 
some hope ; its gospel of relativity, its definition of true progress 
as the development of order, are tonics calculated to give strength 
and energy to many a dispirited student of social problems. But 
even those who have the inestimable advantage of definite and 
well-founded principles for their guidance are often face to face 
with difficulties of detail which recall to them the famous philo- 
sophical utterance of Captain Cuttle’s friend, Jack Bunsby, ‘* The 
bearings of this observation lays in the application on it.’’ 

It is when we come to dealing with the practical details of 
attempts to modify society that we feel the great loss which 
Humanity suffered by the premature death of Auguste Comte, be- 
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fore he had time to give us concrete illustrations to his more 
abstract work. Developments have taken place since his death 
which he did not foresee; they may be only of transitory im- 
portance, an almost negligible quantity viewed from the stand- 
point of the life-history of Humanity ; but, as they occur in our 
own time, and we have to deal with them, they are of great im- 
portance to us. One of these is unquestionably the development 
of the collectivist idea, particularly in its application to municipal 
affairs ; another is the extraordinary increase of joint-stock com- 
panies and the corresponding decrease of social responsibility on 
the part of the capitalist. 

Comte relied for real progress on the moral elevation of indi- 
viduals rather than on popularly-elected bodies being charged with 
providential powers. Rightly or wrongly, we have become im- 
patient at the pace of a progress that is based solely on the moral 
reform of individuals, and we think that progress can be accele- 
rated by making a human providence of Pariiaments, boards, and 
corporations composed of men who are no nearer the angels than 
ourselves. It is an interesting experiment, the results of which 
it is impossible to forecast. From the Positivist point of view, 
its success or failure can only be measured by its moral effect. 
The extraordinary growth of municipal indebtedness can only be 
compared with the heavy imperial burdens that are the result of 
unworthy prejudices and ambitions. But if municipal indebtedness 
means that all classes of society are forming loftier ideals of 
citizenship, are more determined to make their cities healthy and 
beautiful, more inclined to ameliorate the lot of the less fortunate, 
then municipal indebtedness may be one of the greatest blessings 
that mankind has known. If, on the other hand, it means that 
public men and public officials are becoming less conscientious, 
that they are content to benefit the present at the cost of the 
future, that they are accumulating responsibilities far beyond 
their powers, that individual initiative and enterprise are being 
discouraged, and that honesty and justice are made subordinate 
to the desire to bribe large groups of voters, then the standard 
of individual morality is not being raised, and true progress is 
not being made. 

Doubts and fears may well trouble the minds of thoughtful 
citizens, but one hopeful sign stands out with unmistakable olen 
ness. The restless energy of certain municipalities, whether their 
efforts have been wisely directed or not, has resulted in a mar- 
vellous change in the eiectorate. Twenty years ago, local affairs 
were at the mercy of interested groups of builders and shop- 
keepers, and the average townsman had no sense of civic life. 
It is true that even to-day there is a deplorable amount of apathy, 
but, on the other hand, there is an interest displayed in municipal 
affairs that is almost the realisation of the dreams of the early 
municipal reformers. It is this spirit which should be developed 
by every possible means. Another most encouraging sign is the 
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undeniable growth of an esthetic sense, the willingness on the 
part of an increasing number of citizens to sacrifice some pecu- 
niary advantages in order to improve the appearance of their 
surroundings. It would be impossible to-day for a railway com- 
pany to obtain power to build an ugly iron bridge in front of one 
of London’s most beautiful buildings, and the expenditure of 
large sums of money in beautifying and increasing the number of 
parks and open spaces excites no protesting cry. 

Among the masses of the people, the enormous number of 
tenement occupiers, there is a faith in the powers of the 
municipality which is almost pathetic. They have wit- 
nessed the revival of the municipal spirit, at first with mistrust, 
but later with profound hopefulness. They see in the municipality 
as employer a more charitable spirit than they ever hope to find in 
the capitalist class. The fact that many look upon the municipal 
workshop as a possible lazy-land should not blind us to the 
reasonable aspirations of those conscientious workers who see 
in the development of what is called municipai trading the only 
possible cure for the evils that are resulting from the individual 
capitalists sheltering themselves behind the unholy skirts of the 
limited liability company. The bullying manager who was paid 
a high salary to do the dirty work of his employer was a terrible 
fellow to deal with, but it was possible sometimes to circumvent 
him, and appeal to the bowels of compassion of the capitalist 
himself. But what are you to do with managers and capitalists. 
who both declare that they themselves would act like angels of 
light were it not for their merciless board of directors and their 
interest-clamouring shareholders? You can do nothing with 
them, except form trades-unions, and strike, and if you are too 
weak to form trades-unions you must go under, and make your 
trousers and match-boxes with as few savagely rebellious tears as 
possible. The workman sees quite clearly that the task of moral- 
ising a limited liability company is likely to stagger the resources 
of all religions for some time to come, and he also sees that the 
limited liability capitalist when he becomes a member of a muni- 
cipal body, and is spending other people’s money, is inclined to 
deal liberally with the labourer, so he hopes much from municipal 
direct employment of labour. What he does not see is that much 
of the public money that is liberally distributed must come out 
of his own pocket. It is a vicious circle of circumstances that 
is somewhat disconcerting, even disheartening, showing that 
the modifying of society with a view to accelerating natural laws 
is a far stiffer job than can be found in any workshop or factory. 
One thing is very clear—during the next twenty years a huge 
amount of “ modifying ” work will be in the hands of public 
bodies and their officers ; they will have tasks to perform requir- 
ing wisdom, energy, and self- sacrifice of the highest order. If 
men with these qualities are not forthcoming, we shall be face 
to face with financial and social disasters such as this country has 
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never before suffered. Whatever views Positivists may have on 
questions of detail—and it is conceivable that these may be very 
divergent—there never was a time when it was more necessary 
for them to devote their main efforts to enforcing the fundamental 
doctrines set forth by Comte, the most important of which is that 
the primary social problems are essentially moral rather than 
political. F. W. BOCKETT 


IN MEMORIAM: JOHN HENRY BRIDGES 


Tue death of Dr. Bridges, which occurred on June 15 last, has. 
removed from amongst us a leader, equaliy revered and loved, 
whose intellectual eminence was not more remarkable than the 
kindly wisdom with which he treated all the affairs of the world 
around him. With a depth and breadth of knowledge to which 
few thinkers have attained in the present age, he never lost his 
interest in the daily work of his fellow-men, he never forgot his. 
duty as a citizen, he never failed to see the worth and dignity of 
the many interests that combine to make up the complex life of 
Man. There, indeed, is the cause of the one regret his friends may 
feel in the record of his noble and devoted life. He left no great 
work by which future ages could gain a knowledge of his real 
eminence. His attention to his official duties, the number and 
variety of his interests, his readiness to help every good cause, 
his carelessness of his own fame, all combined to hide from the 
world his true greatness. But among those who had the privilege 
to know him, he was recognised as one of the great intellectual 
forces of the age, a true philosopher whose influence, though 
mainly exerted through his associates, was deep and lasting. 
Especially remarkable was the consistency and harmonious balance 
which he displayed throughout his life. An adherent of the 
Religion of Humanity from his youth, he continued to expound 
and enforce its teachings with complete singleness of purpose 
throughout the whole of his long life; he remained true to the 
teachings of science, as the foundation of the new era; and he 
found consolation in the assurance of human progress and_ the 
hope of the growing fraternity of Man. Yet he never allowed 
his trust in Science to make him forget the other sides of life— 
art and industry, public duty and private affection; nor did he 
allow his unconquerable faith in the Religion of Humanity to dim 
his gratitude to the ancient creeds that had presided over the 
childhood of the race. Essentially a thinker, he never shirked 
his duty as a citizen. The political prisoners of Ireland, the im- 
poverished ryots of India, the down-trodden and the oppressed 
throughout the world, found in him not only sympathy but coura- 
geous protest ; and when an unjust and unnecessary war cast a 
shadow on the honour of England he did not fail to stand forth 
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in Opposition to the mass of his fellow-countrymen in the cause 
‘of righteousness and justice. But for those of us who have been 
admitted to his friendship, who have seen his face light up with 
genial sympathy, and heard from his own lips his wisdom, his 
kindliness, his love of all that was good and true, we almost 
forget to mourn the deep thinker and the courageous citizen 
when we remember the light that has passed from our lives, the 
‘dear friend who no longer can counsel and guide us, but whose 
memory remains with us in our hearts. 

It is our custom to hold a service in commemoration of our 
‘dead some three or four weeks after death when time has begun 
to soften the first bitterness of grief. This service will be held 
at South Place Chapel, on Sunday, July 1, at 4 p.m., on which 
‘occasion addresses will be given by Mr. Harrison, Professor 
Beesly, and myself. All who honour the memory of Dr. Bridges 
‘will be heartily weleome. 

S. H. Swinny 


PATKCA GrigesiES 


‘THE supporters of the Education Bill hardly claim that it is 
founded on any general principle. They, indeed, when an appeal 
‘is made to the principles of justice and religious equality, openly 
‘proclaim their repudiation of consistency, and sneer at such con- 
siderations as merely “‘ logical.’’ It is rarely that a great measure 
has been openly admitted to be illogical, and to rest on no basis 
‘of principle. The support given to the Bill by the majority of 
the Nonconformists shows clearly how little sincerity there is in 
‘their professions of zeal for religious liberty. It is apparently a 
flagrant wrong if religious teaching approved of by the Church 
-of England, which reckons its adherents by millions, is given 
at the expense of the ratepayers. This may be granted. But 
we are told in the same breath that ‘‘ undenominational Chris- 
tianity ’? may be taught at the expense of the ratepayers, even 
though Catholics, Cochmen, Jews, and Agnostics strongly ob- 
ject. “SYet surely undenominational Christian teaching becomes 
-denominational as regards all those citizens who disapprove of it. 
It can scarcely be argued that if two or more sects—say, the 
Plymouth Brethren and the Particular Baptists—agree on a com- 
mon scheme of religious instruction, that instruction immediately 
‘becomes ‘‘ undenominational’’ and may be taught at the public 
expense. It remains to be seen whether the one concession to 
religious liberty contained in the Bill—the provision that the secu- 
Jar roll shall be called after the religious teaching is over—will 
<survive the attacks of the bigots. 
x * * * 


The measure is justified on the ground of a supposed mandate 
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given to the Government at the General Election. How a man- 
date could be given in January in favour of a Bill the terms of 
which were not known till months after, it is difficult to under- 
stand. Nor is it easy to see how the votes given to the Liberals 
in condemnation of Protection, of Chinese slavery, and of the 
general conduct of Mr. Balfour’s Government, not to mention 
the question of trade unions, can be all legitimately counted as 
cast in favour of Bible-teaching in schools. But, waving this 
point, another difficulty comes to the front. If the present Bill 
is defended, not because it is just, but because the majority of 
the electors desire it, may it not be asked : When did it become the 
policy of the Liberal party to ignore Liberal principles, because 
the majority wished them ignored? A century ago the Whigs— 
whom it is the custom for modern Liberals to despise—left office: 
rather than cease to urge the cause of Catholic emancipation ; 
though undoubtedly the majority of the people were opposed to the 
Catholic claims. In the present case, there were two honourable 
courses which the Liberal Government might have pursued. They 
might have brought in a measure based on those principles of re- 
ligious equality which they profess to cherish, and have decided 
to stand or fall thereby ; or, they might have declared that it was 
impossible to carry such a measure, and therefore they would not 
for the present proceed with any legislation on the subject. Those 
who ask a Liberal Ministry to promote illiberal legislation should 
be told to find some other party to do their dirty work. 
* * * * 


If, however, there ever was a question to which the doctrine 
of the mandate applied, it is the question of Chinese Slavery in 
South Africa. None of the proceedings of the late Government 
excited greater indignation. On no subject were the Liberals. 
more united. And in no way could its suppression be accounted’ 
hostile to Liberal principles and traditions. On the contrary, its 
continuation was a flagrant violation of all Liberal professions. 
And yet, in spite of the ‘‘ mandate’’ of the country, the Chinese 
are still in their compounds—where they are not spreading terror 
among the population outside—and several thousand more are- 
expected to arrive. The talk about the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown is beside the mark. That can only mean 
that new legislation was necessary in order to prevent the import 
of more Chinamen, and in a Colony governed as the Transvaal 
is that should present no insurmountable difficulty. 

* * * * 


There is a foolish cry that India and the Colonies should be: 
kept outside of party politics, and that the continuity of Indian 
and Colonial administration should be unaffected by changes in 
the Administration at home. This implies, in the first place, that: 
political principles are a matter of latitude and longitude. This. 
in itself is rather startling. That the application of principles: 
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depends upon historical antecedents may, indeed, be granted. But 
that principles are to be entirely ignored is quite another thing. 
But, secondly, it implies something more. It implies in practice 
that India and the Crown Colonies, at all events, must always be 
administered on anti-Liberal principles. Whatever policy they 
find in existence, it is quite certain that rulers of the type of 
Lord Milner or of Lord Curzon will rule in defiance of Liberal 
principles, and will never hesitate to sacrifice continuity in order 
to make their views prevail. If, then, Liberal Ministers are to be 
piedged to continue the policy of their predecessors, it will mean 
that India and the Colonies are always to be governed on prin- 
ciples directly opposed to those of the Liberals, and which never- 
theless the Liberals are to be called upon to enforce. 
* * * * 


It may, indeed, be'-urged that’ the Liberals, as such, no 
longer have any principles, that they are only a body of men 
ready to carry on the government of the country with more 
ability than their predecessors, to avoid any such flagrant retro- 
gression as a return to Protection, and willing to con- 
ciliate such important interests as the Nonconformists, the Trade 
Unionists, etc., etc. But even if this were true, it would be hardly 
prudent for the Liberals to avow it; nor could they hope to 
retain the confidence of the country after such an avowal. Yet it 


is difficult to reconcile recent events in Bengal with any principles . - 


that the Liberal party have ever professed. The dispersal of the 
Provincial Conference, the arrest of Surendranath Banerjea, one 
of the most able and popular of the leaders of public opinion in 
India, the prosecution of school boys, and the prohibition of peace- 
ful processions, have been among the incidents which have marked 
the first months of Mr. John Morley’ s term of office. It is satis- 
factory to find that some of the worst abuses have now been 
checked—apparently by his intervention. But the perpetrators 
are still in power ; and the incidents are the natural outcome of 
the continuance of a policy—the partition of Bengal—admittedly 
opposed to the wishes of the people. S. H.. Swinyy 
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PANE W Eel ATED elNeack GY. Ble 


THERE was a time, not so very long ago, when the case of India 
was continually cited as an undeniable proof of the blessings of 
our Empire. It is still believed to be so, but it is not so often cited. 
A series of great famines, the withdrawal of some of the few popu- 
lar concessions already made, the vigorous protests of the educated 
Indians, have made the success of our rule in India less convinc- 
ing for purposes of controversy ; for how is it possible to make 
much of an increase of prosperity which is accompanied by more 
frequent and more extended famines, or to boast of the justice 
and generosity of a government which evokes little affection and 
much discontent. Under these circumstances it is not wonderful 
that the Imperialists gladly turned to Egypt where there seemed 
no ambiguity in the success of our rule. The case, indeed, was 
one in which the advantages of civilised administration were pecu- 
liarly great. The country had been long misgoverned. The 
national feeling was not strong and the higher posts in the Govern- 
ment had often been filled by men who were not natives of the 
country. The mass of the people had been treated with much 
oppression and scant justice. Above all, the physical character 
of the country offered unusual scope for the employment of skill 
and capital to great advantage. In India no work of ours has 
been more successful than the irrigation of the country lying at the 
mouths of some great rivers. But the gain there was nothing 
in comparison with the extent and the poverty of India. In 
Egypt, on the contrary, the great works of irrigation, begun, 
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indeed, long before our time, but saved and immensely extended 
by us, have brought wealth and prosperity to the w hole country. 

If it be added that this great transformation has been presided 
over by Lord Cromer, one of the ablest and most sympathetic 
of the great administrators who have in the last two centuries 
done honour to the British service, it will be seen how exceptional 
has been our opportunity for good work in Egypt. 

And yet, after more than twenty years, we have not succeeded 
in winning the confidence and affection of the people ; our bene- 
ficent rule rests as much or more than ever on our military power, 
and we are promised no end to the domination of force. A recent 
event—the killing of a British officer by Egyptian villagers, the 
execution of four of the men concerned, and the flogging of 
others, after trial by a Special Court—has turned the attention 
of the public to elements of disturbance and danger which had 
been almost forgotten ; and the speech of Sir Edward Grey depre- 
cating the use of language which might embitter the situation 
cannot fail to produce a feeling of insecurity in this country. Sir 
Edward, speaking deliberately, with a full sense of responsibility, 
ended his remarks with these words :— 

“As I say, I know the House is determined not to allow the work 

we have done in Egypt to be undone; but if they say or do anything 
in debate now to weaken the authority of the Egyptian Government, 
they may find themselves at any moment forced to take other measures, 
measures which they are bound to take in an emergency, which no one 
would regret more than the present Government, and no one more 
than the present House of Commons, though they might be compelled 
to do so.” (Reported in the Zzmes of July 6.) 
Thus, after twenty years of unexampled success, it seems that 
our rule is still insecure, that our garrison, after being largely 
reduced, must be again increased, and that our Government may 
have, in the near future, to resort to new and more stringent 
measures Of repression. 

What are the causes of this dangerous situation? It is usual 
to refer to Moslem fanaticism, lately increasing throughout 
Northern Africa. No doubt the recent boundary dispute with the 
Sultan of Turkey has deeply stirred the Mahomedans of Egypt. 
But there is much else in the situation to increase the discontent 
with our rule. Egyptian patriots, whether fanatics or not, cannot 
fail to see that our determination to provide the country with a 
good administration has left it without native statesmen. The 
organs have suffered atrophy since we have undertaken to per- 
form the function. Nubar Pasha and Riaz Pasha belong to the 
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past, and they have left no successors. At first, indeed, this 
substitution of European administrators concerned the highest 
posts only. The small number of Englishmen employed was a 
subject of congratulation. But the tendency is always towards 
an increase. Professor Dicey, who is a strong upholder of the 
Empire, writing in the Empire Review for May, thus characterises 
the result :— ; 


All the work of administration has been entrusted to a number of 

English officials. The native element has been gradually eliminated 
from all posts not of a subordinate character. The British officials, 
men, for the most part, imperfectly acquainted with the language, the 
laws, the customs, the traditions, and the religion of the native popula- 
tion, have been employed to reorganise the country in accordance with 
English ideas unintelligible to, and unappreciated by, the vast majority 
of the Egyptian people. The Pashas, the wealthy landowners, the Cadis, 
the Sheiks, and the educated classes, composed in the main of Armenians, 
Syrians, and Copts, have been practically deprived of the authority they 
exercised up to the time of our occupation; and the result of this 
deprival has been, to say the least, not altogether satisfactory. 
It is hardly in human nature to appreciate the blessings of good 
government imposed by force ; and what seems the highest justice 
to the British rulers of the country, may seem the worst injustice 
to their unwilling subjects. 

It is not my intention to discuss the recent incidents and 
the events that led up to them, since we are promised detailed 
and authentic information in the near future. There are, how- 
ever, two points, admitted on all hands, which throw some light 
on the difficulties of our rule. By the judgment of the Special 
Court which tried the prisoners, we outraged the feelings of the 
more devoted adherents of Islam, for the Court took four lives 
for one; and at the same time we disgusted those who were 
imbued with European notions of justice, for the Court took advan- 
tage of the punishment which it could award being left undefined, 
to order some of the prisoners to be flogged, although flogging 
is not allowed under the ordinary criminal law of Egypt, and al- 
though one of the professed objects of our rule has been to rescue 
the people from such punishments. In a recent White Paper [Cd. 
3006] Lord Cromer refers to the growing wish for free institu- 
tions, and points the moral that the way thereto must lie through 
English rule. This hope, indeed, is the natural antidote to Moslem 
fanaticism ; but the Egyptians may be pardoned if they think that 
the new system of government has evils which were unknown 
under the old. The despotic rulers of the country in former 
times were guided by the same principles and subject to the same 
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prejudices as the people over whom they ruled. Alien justice 
must often seem the worst injustice; and unfulfilled hopes of 
freedom only make despotism harder to bear. It is admitted on 
all hands that there has been great material improvement under 
our rule. But man does not live by bread alone. Can our govern- 
ment be considered a success while we rule by force over a dis- 
contented and unfriendly people? 

It does little to reconcile us to such a position to remember 
that while our rule has brought both good and ill to Egypt, its 
results to us have been entirely evil. It has been the school of 
administrators nurtured in the maxims of successful despotism 
and ready to sacrifice freedom to that skilful and powerful system 
of administration which they call ‘‘ efficiency.’’ To the shame 
and loss of England, to the ruin and misery of South Africa, 
it has been the school of Milner. 

S. H. Swinny 


HUMAN BR SCLE NCE 


To the majority of people even at the present day science presents 
itself as something essentially cold and unimpassioned, something 
remote from the sphere of our feelings, emotions, and sympathies. 
It is, indeed, regarded as an indispensable guide for Action, in all 
the various departments of human activity, but its equally close 
connection with Feeling is too often overlooked, if not openly 
denied. And this is true not only of the general public, but also 
to a large extent of the men of science themselves, the professed 
students of those organised branches of theoretical knowledge 
which deal with the Order of the World and of Man. We are 
still constantly told by scientific specialists that the pursuit of 
science is a purely intellectual affair, with which our feelings and 
sympathies have no direct concern—the latter are indeed often 
looked upon as likely to lead the scientist astray and to obscure 
the issues involved. When such is the attitude taken up by those 
engaged in research, it is small wonder that a similar view is 
so prevalent amongst outsiders. That there are honourable ex- 
ceptions to be found in the ranks of scientific men is fortunately 
true, and there are not wanting signs that the narrow conception 
of the functions of science to which I have alluded is gradually 
giving way before a more synthetic and therefore truer view. And 
here let me remove a possible misconception of what has been 
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said above, by saying that those who advocate this broader out- 
look in matters of science have no quarrel with the methods and 
processes of modern science; it is the aims and ideals of the 
scientific world which we would seek to reform or rather develop. 


If we enquire into the origin of that undisciplined scientific 
specialism, the existence of which forms probably one of the 
strongest obstacles to sound social reform, we shall find that the 
evil is of twofold origin, arising partly from the inherent nature 
of scientific thought, and in part from a misunderstanding of the 
real nature of science and its relation to philosophy. A science 
deals with a single class or order of phenomena, considered 
apart from the other classes of phenomena which every concrete 
object presents to our view. Hence science is necessarily abstract 
in its character: it can only deal with one side or phase of the 
matter. The consequence is that to get anything like a com- 
plete view, even from the abstract side, we have to combine 
together all the results given us by the separate sciences, for 
these can only furnish us with incomplete accounts. Such a 
complete view it is the province of philosophy to provide. Again, 
since the subject-matter of all science consists of facts of one 
kind or another, and these facts are only known to us in terms 
of human consciousness, it follows that a// facts are capable of 
classification in accordance with a human standard of value. 
What we object to in much of the current scientific work is that 
this human standard is too often ignored, all facts being treated 
as of equal value, which they are not. The field open to the 
scientist is truly illimitable in all directions: it is therefore in- 
exhaustible ; this being the case it is all the more necessary that 
those who engage in research work should be animated by social 
aims. Otherwise we have large masses of facts being constantly 
accumulated which are of no value to us at present, many of 
which by their nature will always be valueless to us, and on the 
other hand problems of the greatest social importance, and 
urgently calling for a solution, are neglected. In the early 
stages of science man was not in a position to exercise much 
selection in his choice of facts to be studied ; he had for a long 
time to feel his way tentatively, but now that we know the truc 
limits of our understanding and have got fairly accurate bearing 
of our position in the Universe, matters are very different and 1 
is now in our power to apply what I have called a human standard 
of value to our facts, a standard which can give us true guidance 
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in the selection of problems to work upon, and it is a standard 
which should never be lost sight of by those who value the welfare 
of the human race. 

Now to invariably rank things according to their human value 
is simply to enlist the intellectual powers in the cause of Human 
Service. It means the fusion of Thought and Feeling which re- 
sults from the recognition of human needs as paramount. 

No thinker ever saw the evils which flow from misdirected re- 
search more clearly than Auguste Comte, and it is to him that 
we owe the idea, systematically worked out, of a human standard 
of value. His Ladder of the Sciences, that simple and yet pro- 
found grouping of the Sciences from the human standpoint, while 
intended as the basis of a reorganised education for the West, 
was, as Comte saw, even more needed by the scientists them- 
selves, because it is only by such an orderly study of the sciences 
from Mathematics to Ethics that scientists will ever learn the 
great lesson which Comte came to teach them—the imperative 
need of introducing sympathy into our scientific studies, the need, 
in a word, of humanising all science. Comte has shown with 
masterly logic that science needs to be sympathetic as well as 
accurate in its treatment of problems; analysis and synthesis 
must go hand in hand together if we are to have true Progress 
harmoniously ordered in all its parts. And it is unquestionably 
because the scientists of Europe have not yet risen to the true 
height of their social mission as conceived by Comte that we 
are still in political and social matters so largely at the mercy 
of all kinds of obscurantism. That obscurantism will only dis- 
appear when scientists as a body have undergone the wholesome 
social discipline provided: by Comte’s scheme of education, a 
discipline which will teach them that all the problems they study 
are to be regarded in their relations to human society and that 
only by a previous study of the great whole, and keeping that 
whole ever in view, is it possible to see special problems in their 
true light. As we might expect, this great truth is as yet only 
recognised as a rule by those scientists whose studies are most 
nearly concerned with human affairs—the biologists and socio- 
logists, and amongst these it is interesting to note a growing ten- 
dency to subordinate Analysis to Synthesis, and to unite Sym- 
pathy with Thought.* 


* See, for example, the admirable '' Humane Science Lectures ’’ issued by the 
Humanitarian League (1897). 
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In order, therefore, to humanise science, we need (1) to 
choose by preference problems the solution of which is likely to 
prove of social value in some way or other, and this proviso I 
need hardly say leaves open to men of science vast fields of 
thought in every.class of phenomena, fields, indeed, which are 
incapable of exhaustion ; and (2) in working at the solution of 
any problem we should try and ascertain all its possible bearings 
from every point of view open to us, always subordinating the 
part to the whole and giving the supremacy to social and moral 
‘considerations. What we want is not to make our science emo- 
tional in character—to do that would be to stultify it—but we do 
need a spirit of genuine social enthusiasm infused into our scien- 
tific workers, so that they should recognise that the quest after 
Truth is a sacred one, not to be lightly undertaken in a spirit 
of idle curiosity or as a mere intellectual feat, but with a full 
sense of the great social responsibility attaching to such work. 

H. Gorpdon JONES 


SO CUAL sou LE RABUN NGILAN DA 


I CRAVE indulgence as being merely the substitute—remplagant— 
-of our lamented colleague, my friend, Dr. John H. Bridges, who 
was far more competent than I can be to claim the attention of 
this distinguished body. He died suddenly on the 15th June ; 
-and, at short notice, I will endeavour to fill his place. The sub- 
ject he had made his own was this: Le pouvoir spirituel dans les 
luttes Sociales en Angleterre. 

By Spiritual Power he understood, and I understand, all forms 
of intellectual or moral influence brought to bear upon material 
acts. The word sfiritual with us denotes all that persuades, but 
‘does not force or coerce or menace with any material harm. It 
‘does not denote any particular redigzous influence, much less any 
theological influence, though of course it would include the power 
“of any Church, any religion, theological or not. The action of 
any ethical principle, of any moral society, of public opinion, of 
the press, of education, is in the true sense a spiritual power. 

I shall speak of the influence of spiritual power in social strife, 
limiting it to England, and meaning by that the way in which the 


* An address delivered in French before the Institut International de Sociologie, 
University of London, July 7, 1906, 
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moral weight of intellectual, cultured, and religious opinion has 
modified critical struggles between Capital and Labour. English 
society has in this matter a somewhat remarkable record. We 
are witnessing, and have often witnessed, on the Continent, tre- 
mendous industrial wars, in which troops, fire-arms, bombs, and 
bloody street battles have been engaged. Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, even the democratic Republic 
of America, have been constantly convulsed with savage pitched 
battles in which lives and property have been sacrificed wholesale. 
For three generations nothing of the kind has ever occurred in 
England. 

There must be some sociologic reason for this exceptional fact. 
There have been in the last seventy years—let us start from the 
accession of Queen Victoria in 1837—innumerable strikes and 
lock-outs in every kind of industry. Many of these have been 
on vast scale, both as to numbers and as to duration. We often 
have 50,000 or 100,000 men—even 300,000 men—on strike toge- 
ther. We have known obstinate strikes lasting for the best part 
of a year. No country can show so many strikes—none concern 
such vital questions—in no country is a labour dispute of so much 
concern to the public and the State. And yet, during three gene- 
rations—if we except one very trifling affair of a purely local and 
unpremeditated kind—troops have never been employed, no shot 
has been fired, no death has ensued, and no building has been 
destroyed. 

Of the cause, much may be set down to the national character 
of patience, self-control, and sang-froid—much also to our liberal 
institutions and parliamentary régime. But this does not explain 
the whole of this unique phenomenon, that British industrial 
combats alone in the civilised world for seventy years have be2n 
carried on without crime, bloodshed, or destruction. The same 
thing is shown by other facts. There is in England less of 
militant Socialism than in any other European country, no doubt 
because organised unionism and unorganised Labour combina- 
tions largely cover the ground and embrace the men who on the 
Continent are militant Socialists. Again, England, far the richest 
country in Europe, with the oldest historic monarchy, and the 
only hereditary legislative body, has more genuine workmen as 
legislators than any other country in the world—more even than 
the democratic Republic of America. 

What is the explanation of this paradox? It is to be found, 
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I think, in this: that England, with all its vast wealth, its 
powerful aristocracy, its splendid Court, possesses elements of a 
real spiritual power which actively influence the owners of capital 
and the masses of Labour, and gradually modify social struggles. 
More than fifty years ago, the great revolutions of the years 
1848-9 and 1850-1, which shook monarchies and republics, caused 
a profound impression in England, and awoke a true reforming 
spirit in our literature, in the Churches, Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian, in our Universities and schools, and in general public 
opinion. Carlyle, Stuart Mill, Dickens, Kingsley, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Ruskin, F. Denison Maurice, peers, and M. P.s, 
forced upon public attention the ‘‘ Social Problem’’ as awaiting 
solution—its solution being the very condition of the maintenance 
of our national cohesion and complex social institutions. 

Maurice, Kingsley, Ruskin, founded in 1848 the Working 
Men’s College, which has been the parent of a dozen similar 
schools, in which professors, priests, curates, men of letters, 
capitalists, and working-men combined to offer free education 
and academic brotherhood to workmen. Later, Canon Barnett 
and Arnold Toynbee started Toynbee Hall. There are a dozen 
rival or kindred societies, where priests, politicians, democrats, 
and Socialists work together, all having a strong tendency to 
Labour reforms and Socialist ideals. The Universities, and 
through them the younger clergy, journalists, novelists, essayists, 
and poets have all been for two generations strongly coloured 
with the principle which is at least the ground plan or Zeit motif 
of Socialism—that the labouring masses have been practically 
disinherited, that the great social problem of the future is the full 
incorporation of the proletariate as the prime element of modern 
society. 

An old French philosopher when he came to England used to 
say, ‘‘ Your society is organised as ours is not, with systematic 
ramifications binding it together.’’ By that, I understand him 
to mean that the various couches sociales in England, the indus- 
trial, capitalist, governing, and working classes, are interlaced 
and mingled in a way which is not altogether mutual antagonism 
and dislike. Our King is regarded almost as a President such as 
Loubet or McKinley. Our aristocracy, though from the point of 
view of the heralds, not to be named with the pedigrees of the 
Faubourg St. Germain or the Hoffahigkeits of Germany, or the 
blue bood of Spain, though it is the wealthiest, and politically 
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most powerful in Europe, has liberal and reforming elements not 
elsewhere to be found. For seventy years all popular reforms 
and social legislation have invariably had energetic promoters in 
the aristocracy. Conservative and bigoted as our House of 
Lords may be as a body, most of the social reforms of the last 
century have been identified with the names of prominent peers 
and men of wealth and birth. Russells, Peels, Ripons, Shaftes- 
burys, Carringtons, Carlisles, Roseberys, Greys, Spencers, have 
from time to time championed popular reforms and have identified 
their interests with the democracy. And to-day the Chatelaine 
of one of our great historic houses is an ardent Socialist and 
platform orator. All this would not come to very much, if it were 
not that it gives a sort of lead to a mass of literary, journalistic, 
and Parliamentary activity in which even Catholic prelates and 
priests, Anglican ecclesiastics, Protestant ministers, novelists, 
lecturers, and young professional men join to advocate the Labour 
cause in popular, and even Socialist, or semi-Socialist, forms. It 
may be thin, vague, desultory ; but it is a spiritual power. 

I am very far from saying that it is such a spiritual—let us 
say, moralising and socialising—influence as it might be, as it 
should be, as we may hope one day it may be. But it shows us 
how  silently—unconsciously, gradually—a moralising power 
works, however imperfect and feeble and irregular its action may 
be in itself. If all the religious forces, that are now too often 
spent in mutual disparagement and in visionary and even anti- 
social utopias, could be concentrated to the practical improvement 
of society, and in helping the weak rather than consecrating the 
strong—if all the intellectual energies were inspired by moral 
altruistic aims in place of ambition and vanity—if all the imagina- 
tive faculties now wasted in vulgar and immoral frivolities were 


used to inspire truly social lives—what a different world it would 
be! 


I know no bounds or limit to a true spiritual power—I will 
not say merely to soften and subdue social strife—but to civilise 
and idealise human life as a whole. Our dead friend (in whose 
name I speak to-day) and our small school of thinkers entirely 
share the indignation, the shame, the horror, with which so many 
philanthropists have viewed the social abuses which have made 
millions of men Socialists, Anarchists, Nihilists. We share their 
estimate of the evil—we do not share their dreams of a remedy. 
We are not Socialists—certainly not Anarchists, nor Nihilists, or 
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Socialists only in the sense of what I have ventured to call Moral 
and Religious Socialism. We hope to see—or, rather, we hope 
our descendants will see—a real Sociocracy—a society regenerated 
by moral and religious forces to a millennium that surpasses that 
of any revolutionary school. 

We look back to what religion has done when we see that 
Christendom still reveres the laws that Moses is supposed to have 
had revealed to him on Sinai 3,000 years ago, We look to what 
the Gospel did when it suppressed slavery, unnatural lust, social 
caste; what the Bible did in the hands of Puritans. We turn 
again to what education has done in civilising human life since 
the Middle Ages ; what ethical apostles have achieved in the last 
200 years in mitigating the cruelty of the law, the bigotry of 
zealots, the tyranny of the State. 

All of these forces—Religion, Morality, Philanthropy—have 
had different origins, diverse canons, and conflicting aims. Con- 
ceive the spiritual forces combined on one and the same philo- 
sophy, one and the same enthusiasm—working on a common faith 
to a common ideal—with all the zeal of an apostle, all the wisdom 
of a philosopher, all the sentimental passion of a Socialist, all 
the courage of a revolutionist—then all changes are possible. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE COMMEMORATION OF DR. BRIDGES 


[On Sunday, July 1, at 4 p.m., the Positivist Society held a service 
of commemoration in South Place Chapel, the chapel being put 
at our disposal by the South Place Ethical Society, who thus 
associated themselves with us in doing honour to the memory 
of Dr. Bridges. The following was the order of the service :— 


Music: Adagio from Bach’s double Concerto for two violins with organ 
accompaniment—Miss Lushington, Miss Eveleigh. 

Hymn: “O noble band of martyr souls,” by Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

Reading: Dr. Ingram’s poem, “A Monody,” read by Mr. Ellis. 

Music: Slow movement from Brahms, violin—Miss Lushington—and 
organ. 

Addresses by the President of the Positivist Society and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 

Music: Adagio from Haydn, string quartette (Opus 17, No. 5) Miss 
Lushington, Miss Eveleigh, Miss Frances Marshall, Dr. Ronald Carter. 
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Addresses by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, M. Emile Corra, on behalf of the 
Positivists of France, and Professor Beesly. 

Hymn: “Calmly, calmly, lay him down,” by W. Gaskell. 

Benediction, sung by choir to music by Mr. J. D. Lumb. 

The Dead March in Saul on the organ. 


The service was well attended. It was one of the largest 
gatherings that ever assembled at a Positivist service in this 
country. The organist of South Place presided at the 


organ, and the Positivist choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Lumb, led the singing. M. Corra’s address was translated and 
read by Mr. Descours, who also read a telegram of condolence 
sent by Dr. Molenaar on behalf of the Positivists of Germany. 
Professor Beesly was present, but at his request I read his 
address. The addresses which follow do not include Mr. Hob- 
house’s. He spoke without notes, and we have been unable to 
obtain a report. This will cause much regret to those who 
heard his fine address. One passage especially struck his hearers. 
He told how, in the darkest hour of the South African war, when 
he was in despair at the injustice being wrought in his country’s 
name, he walked one day with Bridges in the churchyard at Hamp- 
stead, and there, at the grave of Harrison the Clockmaker, Bridges 
brought calm to his troubled mind by discoursing on the steady 
progress of science, and, therefore, of Humanity, in spite of the 
iniquities that were wrought in each generation.—S. H. Swinny. ] 


I.—MR. 5S. H. SWINNY’S ADDRESS 


It is our custom to hold a service in commemoration of our 
dead in the third or fourth week after death, when time has begun 
to soften the first bitterness—not hoping even then to be able 
to give a final judgment on the career that has just closed, but 
endeavouring in sobriety and sincerity to express our sense of 
the loss sustained, and our gratitude for the service rendered. 
Usually on such an occasion a certain reserve is necessary ; few 
of us can leave behind us a record without error and without 
stain ; but such reserve is almost needless when we have to speak 
of a life so complete and harmonious, of thought so broad, so 
deep, so consistent, of feelings so kindly and so sincere, of such 
devotion to duty and such love of his fellow men as characterised 
our dear friend and leader, John Henry Bridges. His life was 
not without its private sorrows and its public disappointments, 
when, for a moment, wrong seemed triumphant ; but they were 
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borne with unfaltering courage and undiminished confidence in 
the happier future of mankind. Others who have been his com- 
rades from the days of his youth, Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Professor Beesly, will tell you of his consistency throughout life 
and of his many excellences of character, his charm of manner, 
and his wisdom which lighted up every side of existence. I 
propose to say a few words on his public career—his position as 
a teacher of the Religion of Humanity, as a leader of thought, 
and as a citizen who felt deeply on all the great questions that 
during his long life agitated the minds of his fellow-countrymen. 


He accepted in early manhood the Religion of Humanity as 
the solution of the religious problem which has been troubling the 
Western world for so many centuries, and he found the term of 
the long conflict between science and religion, not in any hollow 
and temporary truce, but in a frank recognition of science as 
the foundation of the religion and the life of the future. But he 
held this belief with a characteristic breadth of sympathy and 
openness of mind. He was profoundly impressed with the view 
put forth by Comte, that the Religion of Humanity was not a 
new and isolated faith, but the crown and consummation of the 
religious development of the race. Hence, he did not view the 
earlier creeds with anger and disdain. The great teachers of the 
past were not to him preachers of darkness and superstition, but 
earnest seekers after the truth—hampered, no doubt, by the igno- 
rance of their age, and by the frailties which are the common lot 
of men, but yet true servants of Humanity, making ready the 
way for those that were to come after them. In the biographies 
which Bridges contributed to the ‘‘ New Calendar of Great Men,” | 
he has shown how wide was the range of his sympathies and 
his knowledge. Confucius and the enduring Fetishism of China, 
Moses and the Old Jewish Theocracy, Isaiah and Mahomet, St. 
Paul and Thomas Aquinas, are all treated—not with idle and un- 
considered praise—but with balanced judgment and careful re- 
cord of their difficulties, their relation to their times, and their 
services to posterity. Nor did his sympathy with the ancients 
ever blind him to the greatness of the leaders of the modern 
world, as is shown by his treatment in the same book of Descartes 
and Hobbes, of James Watt, of Kepler, Galileo and Newton. It 
will be in the memory of many present that on the last occasion 
when he spoke in this place—it was at one of the joint meetings 
of Positivists and Ethicists held in this Chapel every September 
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—he chose for his subject David Hume, a philosopher to whom 
he bore no slight resemblance, both in breadth of view and firm 
grasp of reality, and also in his genial, kindly, sympathetic 
nature. 

Much as he valued science, it did not lead him to forget the 
other sides of life. Indeed, he never conceived the sciences as 
dealing with disconnected intellectual problems, but as the parts 
of one whole, and as the basis of the life of the Future ; and in 
that Future art and industry, he believed, must claim at least 
an equal attention—art which should be the possession and the 
delight of all, and industry, humanised, honoured, and freed from 
the degrading chaos which must result where material outstrips 
moral progress. With a considerable knowledge of all the earlier 
sciences, and especially of Biology, he was yet more interested in 
the extension of scientific methods to the study of social and 
moral phenomena. In the fine address which he gave little more 
than a year ago before the Sociological Society, of which he was 
one of the founders, he enforced and defended the Sociological 
method of Auguste Comte—the discovery of the laws of human 
progress from a study of human history. He had himself made 
a notable contribution to the history of a particular period in his 
work on ‘‘ France under Richelieu and Colbert.’’ The historian 
of the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, the late Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, whose own methods were extremely different, once said 
that the Richelieu and Colbert of Bridges proved that a great 
historian was lost for the sake of the Local Government Board 
and the Public Service. There, indeed, is the one regret his 
friends can feel in the record of his noble and devoted life. He 
left no great work by which future ages could gain a knowledge 
of his real eminence. His attention to his official duties, the 
number and variety of his interests, his readiness to help every 
good cause, his carelessness of his own fame, all combined to hide 
from the world his true greatness. 


He was not of those, so interested in the past as to be careless 
of the struggles of the present, nor did he allow his belief in 
human progress to be an excuse for making no efforts to further 
it. Essentially a thinker, he never shirked his duty as a citizen. 
Nearly a generation ago he entered his protest against the treat- 
ment of the Irish political prisoners, and he never lost his sympathy 
with the aspirations of Irish Nationality. And in one of the last 
speeches he made on public affairs he pleaded the cause of the 
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oppressed people of India. To the book on International Policy— 
edited by Dr. Congreve and published more than thirty years 
ago—he contributed the article on China—at once a vindication of 
Chinese civilisation and a denunciation of our whole conduct in 
forcing our opium on an unwilling nation. When, in his later 
years, an unjust and unnecessary war cast a shadow on the honour 
of England, he did not fail to stand forth in opposition to the 
mass of his fellow-countrymen in the cause of righteousness and 
justice. 


It is the lot of few men to possess such varied and such 
valuable qualities, to combine such rare gifts of head and heart, 
the wisdom of Dominic with the seraphic ardour of Francis. The 
loss to our cause is great. But we may be forgiven, if we think 
also of the loss to ourselves. Those of us who have been 
admitted to his friendship, who have seen his face light up with 
genial sympathy, and heard from his own lips his wisdom, his 
kindliness, his love of all that was good and true, feel how 
much poorer life must be for us without him. We almost forget 
to mourn the deep thinker and the courageous citizen, when we 
remember the light that has passed out of our lives, the dear 
friend whose guidance and counsel we have no longer. And yet 
we know that his work remains ; that his teaching may still inspire 
us ; and his memory still be a comfort in time of trouble, an incen- 
tive to choose the better way in time of difficulty. We shall 
never forget him. And even though his fame should become 
dim to distant ages, lost in the ever-growing host of the bene- 
factors of mankind, the effects of his noble life, passed on from 
generation to generation, and distributed through a thousand 
channels, will continue as long as the human race shall last. 
The true servants of Humanity can never die, for they live in the 
progress which they have helped io bring about. This is the 
unfading crown that comes to all who have been true in thought 
and faithful in work. Truly we say that Bridges was one 


“ Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven.” 
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IL—MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S ADDRESS 


I will say but little, and I speak with difficulty, and must crave 
indulgence of my hearers. Our loss is too recent, and I am 
myself too close to speak freely. I lived for fifty-five years in 
intimate friendship, and for forty-five years shared in his aposto- 
late in the Faith of Humanity. It was in 1860 that on a voyage 
home of three months from Australia, suffering from a terrible 
bereavement, he shut himelf in his cabin and translated the 
‘“General View of Positivism.’’ His last public utterance was 
published in the Positivist Review last April in this year. So that 
his labours in our cause extended over forty-six years. He was 
of our group the earliest to adopt in its completeness the system 
of Auguste Comte—his adhesion preceding my own by many 
years (I may say ten). And as he was the first of our immediate 
body to work in the propaganda, so his fine address on 31 Decem- 
ber last, published in the April No., was the latest of the great 
festival discourses to be given to the world. I will not occupy 
your time further. The personal loss to myself is great. I 
remember how fifty-five years ago at Oxford, when we were 
both fresh from school, his reputation had come before him, and 
I recall what an impression he produced amongst his fellow- 
students when he came. And I remember his last letter to me 
a few days before his fatal seizure. In it he spoke of his life 
as practically ended, and bodily and mental condition as feeble ; 
but he closed the letter with these words, ‘* Amour pour principe’? 
[‘‘ Love the guiding principle of life’’]. ‘‘ Others have said this 
too, but none so well as Comte.’’ When I look back on these 
fifty-five years of our friendship, and recall all that John Bridges 
in that long space of time, thought and did, taught and inspired, 
hoped and suffered, I feel myself powerless to reduce it to words. 
I will only quote a passage from a letter to me of one of our 
French colleagues, Dr. Paul Dubuisson, of Paris :— 


“T always regarded him as a philosopher who was at the same time 
a priest. He looked at things from a breadth of view and adetachement 
of mind which was all his own. He looked to what was to come in the 
Future—not to the Present. In every thing he turned to the moral side 
of each question, and was little troubled as to anything else. If differ- 
ences began to show themselves amongst his colleagues, he was always 
on the side of patience, of forbearance, ever averse to decide upon the 
impulse of the moment. He would listen with sympathy to all objections 
and remonstrances urged on him honestly and in good faith—but he was 
steadily opposed to any passionate decision or any step which savoured 
of peremptoriness. Nor did this spirit of moderation prevent him from 
giving most energetic and most courageous form to his convictions, when 
he had once made up his mind on which side the truth lay.” 
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II].—M. EMILE CORRA’S ADDRESS 


Dear Co-Religionists,—Death, alas! has been very busy in 
striking down the Positivists who belonged to the heroic genera-. 
tion—those who first laboured in the vineyard, those who did not 
wait for the doctrines of Comte to become famous before they 
embraced his system, our counsellors, our masters, our spiritual 
forefathers, our exemplars, whom we loved to contemplate, to. 
imitate, and to emulate. All these are fast passing away. Soon 
the Positivists of the second generation, upon whom the burden: 
of years begins to tell, will have to face also the increasing re- 
sponsibilities which the intellectual and moral situation of modern. 
society imposes on the disciple of the Man of Genius to whom 
Humanity owes the knowledge of the means of regenerating 
society. We have already had many cruel, often irreparable, 
losses, and now Dr. Bridges has left us, and his death plunges: 
into mourning the Positivists of the whole world. Others 
of my colleagues will be better able to tell you the 
part which he played in his native country, and describe to you 
the great services which he rendered to the cause of Positivism: 
in England. As for me, in'the name of French Positivists | 
would insist rather on the personal influence which he exercised: 
on French Positivists. We were not only impressed by his scientific 
and philosophic worth, but still more by the exquisite beauty of 
his moral nature. We read with pleasure and profit his letter to 
John Stuart Mill on the unity of Comte’s life and doctrine, aad: 
the numerous translations of his essays in the Revue Occidentale, 
especially those on Harvey, on Vivisection and on Man, the crea- 
tion of Humanity. We also hailed with joy the many valuable 
articles contributed by him to the Calendar of Great Men, and 
especially those relating to Archimedes, to Descartes, and to 
Bichat. He often took part in our meetings in Paris. Who cat 
forget the discourses which he pronounced several times on the 
sth of September in commemoration of Auguste Comte, his 
speech at the centenary of the Revolution of 1889, or at the 
funeral of Pierre Laffitte, in 1903? No one can have forgotten 
the address which he gave in 1889, in the Hall of the Tennis 
Court at Versailles, when surrounded by British and French Posi- 
tivists he drew attention to the historic importance of the great 
movement which originated in that lowly hall. For more than 
forty years we have known him, and it was a joy for his French 
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co-religionists to gaze on his benevolent, energetic, and sympa- 
thetic countenance, to render justice to the ethical value of his 
opinions, to admire his wisdom, to listen to his disinterested 
counsels, and to show him their respectful sympathy. In seeing 
him we felt that the bonds which link us to our British brethren 
were strengthened, and we never left him without feeling that our 
faith in the future of the Western Republic of Humanity was 
made stronger. The French Positivists, by the death of Dr. 
Bridges, have lost, as their English brethren, a sincere friend 
-and a venerated master, and their grief is more intense because 
it is difficult to replace co-religionists of his worth. But Posi- 
tivists cannot remain in a state of melancholy. Their contempla- 
tion of the past enables them to understand and prepare the 
future, and they:must act thus in the present circumstances. The 
absence of those whom death has taken away must stimulate 
them to greater activity in their heavy task, and they must re- 
member that the best homage they can render to those whom 
they mourn and admire is to receive inspiration from their ex- 
-ample and to follow in their footsteps. We take up the torch of 
Positivism which has fallen from Dr. Bridges’ hands, and‘we 
will continue to travel with firm steps towards the ideal which 
was for so long the goal of his noble existence. 


IV.—PROFESSOR BEESLY’S ADDRESS 


As a witness of the noble life which we have met to commemorate, 
I will try to convey to my fellow-Positivists some of the impres- 
sions it has left upon me. My friendship with Bridges began in 
1851, when he came up to Oxford. We were in constant com- 
munication, either by conversation or correspondence, from that 
time down to his last illness, during which also, as it happened, I 
was much with him. It was a very close and intimate friendship, 
not clouded in all those fifty-five years by a single misunderstand- 
ing, nor disfigured, to the best of my remembrance, by a single 
angry word. This was partly due to the veneration I alwavs 
felt for him, but still more to his readiness to tolerate differences, 
and his temperate way of expressing his own views. 

A complete estimate of such a life no one would pretend to 
attempt so soon, Auguste Comte advised that a provisional 
judgment should be passed in the fourth year after death. I 
have no doubt that this will be done, and also that a final judg- 
ment will be pronounced when the time comes for conferring the 
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sacrament of Incorporation, that is to say, seven years after 
‘death. 

I shall not attempt in the short time at my disposal to dwell 
on our deceased friend’s intellectual gifts, on his philosophic 
‘capacity, on the scientific training he had given himself, on his 
cultivated enthusiasm for art in all its branches, or on the for- 
-cible and eloquent expression which he was able to give to all 
his thoughts, both in writing and in conversation. I will only 
touch on some points in his character and his teaching, which 
seem to me specially noteworthy. 


It necessarily followed from his exceptional mental powers 
‘that he was generally in contact with persons who were intellectu- 
ally much his inferiors. But he never sought to make them 
‘conscious of it. He tried to see the best in everyone, and to get 
the best out of everyone. There were few persons, he thought, 
from whom something might not be learnt if they were en- 
couraged to communicate it. The consequence, I believe, was 
that people generally left his company not only charmed with 
him, but pleased with themselves. 


This was a habit in which he had trained himself rather than a 
disposition implanted by nature. When he was young he was 
a rather severe critic. There was sometimes a too undisguised im- 
patience of stupidity, an unnecessary faithfulness in exposing 
what he considered to be pretentious or unreal. But experience 
corrected this severity, and in his riper age no one was less cen- 
‘sorious, no one more patient and conciliatory in debate, more 
tolerant of opposition, however unreasonable. He did not in- 
dulge in sneers, taunts, or sarcasms—tempting weapons to an 
eager disputant, but soon regretted. Sophistry he disdained. 
No one ever found him taking refuge in a quibble, or knowingly 
evading a difficulty, or trying to make dexterous phrases do duty 
for clear and precise thought. He always stated the opinion he 
was opposing with scrupulous fairness, and allowed the fullest 
weight to every argument of its supporters. For he did not 
argue for victory, but always with a sincere desire to arrive at 
the truth; and he was rewarded by a remarkable success in 
bringing round opponents to his views, whether the matter diss 
cussed was theoretical or practical. 

What always struck me in his way of regarding religious 
belief was the immense importance he attached to perfect sin- 
cerity. He thought there was a danger to which even the most 
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sincere persons are exposed—the danger of not examining them- 
selves closely enough as to the genuineness and reality of the 
belief they think they hold, and the language they employ. ane 
feeling which leads them into this snare is in itself an excellent 
and valuable one—namely, a yearning for sympathy, a longing 
for religious communion, a desire to give spiritual help to others 
as well as to receive it for themselves. But Bridges thought that 
such consolations are too dearly purchased if they are obtained 
by silencing any intellectual scruple, joining in any collective re- 
ligious exercise not perfectly spontaneous, forcing thought and 
feeling into forms that do not entirely fit them. These processes 
seemed to him tainted with insincerity ; an insincerity that is 
unconscious, but for that reason calling all the more for careful 
self-examination. 

This solicitude naturally caused our friend to deprecate all 
proposals to draw up articles of belief purporting to summarise 
the doctrines of Positive Religion. Such definitions would, he 
thought, be a Procrustean torture to scrupulous consciences, and 
would be likely to lead, in many cases, to insincerity of expres- 
sion. For the same reason he viewed with disfavour all liturgies 
or forms of words for public repetition. Many years ago a form 
of prayer to Humanity was drawn up for the use of a Positivist 
congregation to which Bridges and I at that time belonged. I 
have heard him say that the first time he heard it used he liked 
it; the second time he liked it less; and with every succeeding: 
repetition he found its effect more deadening to genuine religious 
emotion, 

There is no doubt that in some minds a different effect is 
produced. The repetition of a well-known form of words making 
no demand on thought or even on attention has a soothing in- 
fluence. To Bridges this seemed to be an unconscious insin- 
cerity. He agreed with Comte, who says in his Catechism: ‘ In 
prayer, nothing can free us from the obligation of constantly 
forming our prayers ourselves. Forms of prayer must originally, 
in all cases, be drawn up by him who uses them, or he will find 
that they have no great efficiency.’ 

With this feeling, too, was connected the remarkable un- 
willingness Bridges always showed to assume the position of a 
religious leader. He had all the gifts for it: a commanding in- 
tellect, a character that inspived veneration, rich stores of know- 
ledge and experience, a penetrating insight into the human heart, 
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and a thorough grasp of the doctrine he had to teach. When 
the separation from Dr. Congreve took place we thought our- 
selves fortunate in having such a man as Bridges to lead our 
group, and we prevailed on him to assume the Presidency of 
the English Committee nominated by Comte’s successor, M. 
Pierre Laffitte. But after a year he resigned it, and nominated 
Mr. Harrison in his place. It was not that he had met with any 
opposition to his authority, or anything to make the exercise of 
his function difficult, or that he felt himself unfit for it. But he 
thought that some of us desired more leading than he was dis- 
posed to give. He wished each of us to think out his position 
for himself, and, as St. Paul says, ‘‘ to be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.’’ He knew how willing the generality of men are to 
take their opinions ready-made. He did not wish any persons 
to take their religious opinions ready-made from him. And, his own 
mind having been long fully made up, he had a dread lest his views 
should have undue weight, and cause some to transfer to him a 
responsibility of which they could not healthily divest zhemselves. 

His own religious opinions were held with remarkable definite- 
ness and stability. Not only did he, from early manhood to old 
age, continue to hold the Religion of Humanity, as taught by 
Auguste Comte, but his way of holding it never, as far as I 
could perceive, underwent any modification. I mention this as 
showing the very early maturity of his intellect. At 25, or there- 
abouts, he had mastered the great problem so thoroughly that he 
had no need during after life to revise or amend the solution 
which satisfied him. 

It may be said that plenty of men are satisfied all their lives 
with the same religion. But how many thinking men hold it in 
precisely the same way when they are old as they did when they 
were young? I may take my own case as an example. I was 
ten or twelve years considering the Religion of Humanity before 
I could say that I fully accepted it ; and ever since then my way 
of looking at it and treating it has been undergoing constant 
modifications. These modifications have been principally due to 
the influence of Bridges, and have, upon the whole, been in the 
nature of a nearer approach to the position which he had reached 
when still a young man. During the last year of his life, in 
his public utterances, in his letters, in his conversation, I found 
him dwelling on the same aspects of our religion, insisting on 
the same practical applications, uttering the same warnings, 
cherishing the same hopes, as he did in his early prime. In 
one respect only had his views undergone an alteration. He had 
learnt that progress would be slower than he had once supposed. 
That is a knowledge which old age brings to all of us. 

There is a danger to which the believers in every religion are 
exposed, and all the more in proportion as they are confident in 
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the truth of its doctrines. Lifted up by that confidence they are 
apt to adjudge to themselves personally some superiority over the 
believers in other faiths, and to treat adhesion to what is true as 
equivalent to the practice of what is good. Bridges had a strong’ 
feeling that Positivists were in as much danger as others of 
falling into this fault. He was never tired of calling our atten- 
tion to the admirable moral results which the theological reli- 
gions can still often produce in the sphere of private life, though, 
politically and internationally their influence is mostly mischievous. 
So long as they are doing any good work he deprecated a con- 
temptuous and hostile attitude towards their adherents. He never 
ceased to hope for the realisation of that ‘‘ religious league ’” 
which Comte thought might be established between good people 
of all faiths who feel the importance of subordinating politics to 
morals, and material activity to culture of the sympathies. 

Bridges attached great importance to the international organi- 
sation of Positivism ; and especially he thought it essential that 
our group should consider itself affliated to the central group in 
Paris, and keep up a close intercourse with our French co- 
religionists. For, in his opinion, national groups, working in 
isolation from one another, would lose much of their power for 
good. His correspondence and conversation with me in the last 
year of his life turned frequently on this subject ; and only two 
or three days before his mental breakdown, in last April, he com- 
missioned our friend Mr. Descours to represent him at a Con- 
ference of Positivists of different countries which was. about to be- 
held in Paris. I trust that English Positivists will always feel 
as strongly on this subject as he did. 

Those who would know what help for mankind is to be found’ 
in a religion free from superstition and unaffected by hope of 
Heaven, or fear of Hell, should read the last public utterance of 
our deceased friend, his inspiring address delivered on the Posi- 
tivist Festival of the Dead, just six months ago, and published’ 
in the Positivist Review for April—the month which, alas! was to: 
see that noble mind o’erthrown. If he had known when he gave 
that address that for him death was near he could not have left 
to his co-religionists a more solemn declaration of his faith and 
hope in the Religion of Humanity, which from youth to old age: 
had inspired his heart, illumined his mind, and regulated his. 
conduct. 


PARA GRAPES 


The complete rehabilitation of Dreyfus and the public brand-- 
ing of Mercier by the Court of Cassation are a fine proof that in 
France crimes committed by personages in high place cannot be- 
hushed up for ever, and that the French people, when fully in- 
formed, cares tor nothing so much as justice. It were to be 
wished that as much could be said for our own country. The- 
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men whose complicity in the Jameson Raid a Parliamentary Com.~ 
mittee drawn from both political parties would not allow to be: 
fully investigated, still walk about among us with heads erect 
and try to stir up popular feeling against those who call for 
enquiry into atrocities now going on in South Africa. 

i. 5. BEESLY 


There is a very funny article in the July number of the Inter-- 
national Journal of Ethics, by our friend, Dr. Stanton Coit, in 
which he claims “‘ to go one better,’’ as his countrymen say, than 
the English Positivists. His paper is entitled ‘‘ Humanity and 
God.’’ He declares that we are very proud of coupling these two 
names ; that we say ‘*‘ Humanity 1s God’’; that we adore and 
pray to Humanity as God; and we advise each other to sing 
‘“ Nearer, my God, to Thee!’’ He really ought to know that 
we never do, and never have done, any of these things ; that we 
should regard them as puervile absurdities ; that we have con-- 
stantly declared these two ideas to be utterly incommensurable and 
apart, as the Absolute never can be compared with the Relative— 
nor the Unthinkable with the Scientific. Dr. Coit’s own view 
stems to be-that the ““Moral Ideal” is God. The ‘* Moral 
Ideal’’ is certainly not Omniscient, and hardly Benevolent. It 
should not indulge in silly sneers at its friends. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


The number of the Revista Positiva for the 1st of S. Paul, 118: 
(21 May, 1906), is almost wholly devoted to John Stuart Mill 
—who was born on the 20th of May, 1806. The occasion was 
celebrated in Mexico by a meeting, at which President Diaz was 
present. Our co-religionist, Agustin Aragon, delivered an 
interesting address, giving a very full account of the life and works 
of Mill, duly calling attention to the influence exercised on him 
by Auguste Comte. Selections were played from various com-- 
posers to whom Mill refers in his Autobiography, and translations 
of short passages were also read. It is remarkable that more 
attention was paid to Mill in Mexico than in London. The same 
number contains an address given by C. Pereyra to a meeting 
of Mexican students and a translation of che article which John 
Morley wrote on the death of Mill in 1873 

x * x * 

In place of the monthly issues of the Religion der Menschheit 
Dr. H. Molenaar now proposes to issue a yearly volume, Positive 
Weltanschauung, of which the volume for 1906 has just been pub- 
lished (O. Wigand, Leipzig). It contains several very interesting 
articles dealing not only with Positivism as a whole, but with 
many other topics, such as Socialism, Monism, Theosophy, the 
drink question, etc. The latest works relating to Positivism are 


also reviewed. 
Paut DESCOURS 
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Jnr DEB A TPO NIN DLA 


‘Two circumstances caused the annual debate on the Indian Budget 

to be looked forward to this year with more than ordinary inte- 
rest. A much larger number of Members than in any former 
House of Commons— many more than the supporters of Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s amendment—were known to be dissatisfied with 
the principles on which our great dependency is governed; and 
for the first time the responsible minister was a statesman who 
might be expected to enter resolutely on the path of reform. 
That it was an uphill path and that it was obstructed by many 
barriers certain to be defended with dogged determination by the’ 
most firmly compacted, capable, and personally respectable 
‘bureaucracy that the world has seen, was evident. The most 
earnest reformers looked for no rapid success, and contemplated 
no revolutionary methods. But the conjuncture was _ specially 
favourable for a bold advance. A revulsion in the public mind 
from the immoral and disastrous Impertalism lately prevalent, a 
Parliament more than usually animated by a spirit of justice and 
humanity, a Minister who had stood by Gladstone in the most 
difficult and glorious of his enterprises—these were advantages 
that might not soon recur in combination; and they justified 
the hope that something considerable would be attempted. 

The friends of India in the House of Commons were somewhat 
disappointed by Mr. Morley’s speech. His tone was, of course, 
sympathetic. He disclaimed and deprecated an attitude of hos- 
tility towards the Congress. He lamented the inequitable parti- 
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tion of military expenses between the ruling country and the 
dependency. He invited Parliament to ‘‘ look at India with a 
clear, firm, and steadfast gaze.’’ He held that it would be 
wise ‘‘to advance with a firm, courageous, and intrepid step 
some paces further on the path of continuous, rational improve-- 
ment in the system of government.’’ He showed how unreason- 
able it was to expect that the old system could remain unaltered’ 
now that higher education has been introduced and “‘ political life 
is stirring.’’ He wished the competition-wallah to be taught to 
remember that an Indian ‘‘ has eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
affections, and passions.”’ 

All this was excellent. I am sure it was earnestly meant ;: 
and if the eloquent expression of such sentiments by a Secretary 
of State were likely to produce any effect, even the smallest, upon 
the Indian bureaucracy, one would attach a corresponding value 
to it. But when, at the end of his speech, Mr. Morley came to 
what he called ‘‘close quarters,’’ that is to say, when he descended‘ 
from pious opinions to the mention of specific reforms, he had 
absolutely nothing to offer of any substantial value. The 
measures proposed are: (1) Some increase of the time devoted 
to the discussion of the Budget in the Legislative Council ; 
(2) Power to move amendments to the Budget; (3) Some in- 
crease in the number of native members of the Legislative Council. 
As this Council consists of eight official members (including the 
Viceroy), all English, and sixteen additional members, most of 
whom are English, the Government will remain as absolutely free- 
from all financial control as it is at present. 


Infinitely more important, if one could believe that he would' 
be able to give practical effect to it, was Mr. Morley’s declaration 
in favour of honestly carrying out the Royal Proclamation of 
1858, which promised that all subjects of the Crown, of whatever 
race or creed, should be impartially admitted to all offices which 
they may be qualified to fill. Will he be able, before he leaves 
office, to do anything in this direction? Will he succeed in: 
effecting the appointment of a single native of India to the 
Executive Council, or to his own Council at Whitehall, or— 
most important of all—to the command of a regiment? Here lies’ 
the only way of preparing India for self-government? It is here 
that the most obstinate opposition will be offered by the bureau- 
cracy. Not only do they want all the well-paid posts for them- 
selves, but their pride of race revolts from the equality promised’ 
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by the Proclamation of 1858. They do not even pretend to be 
preparing India for self-government. In their view the powers 
and profits of government are to be enjoyed in perpetuity by 
Englishmen. 

The most urgent difficulty of India is an economic one. It 
is capable of being very briefly stated. The population is the 
poorest in the word—poorer, often, even than savages ; for savages, 
being thinly scattered on the ground, can generally get enough 
to eat. And this poor, half-starved population has to support the 
most expensive Government in the world. This is the ‘‘ insoluble 
problem.’’ Mr. Morley’s treatment of it cannot be called serious. 
“* That India,’’ he said, ‘‘ is a poor country I do not deny ;_ that 
the system of government is costly I know ; that it is extravagant 
I suspect. But there is not one of these things I could not say of 
my own country.’’ The inaptitude of the comparison is truly 
amazing. Mr. Morley himself can hardly have been satisfied with 
it when he saw it in print next morning. His whole handling 
of the economic question left much to be desired both in breadth 
and profundity. To pass over in silence the annual drain of 
wealth from India to Europe without any economic return, and the 
real significance of the great excess of exports over imports, while 
attention is invited to casual scraps of information about the use 
of sewing machines and mineral oil, looks very like running away 
from the insoluble problem. 

I do not, however, regard the optimistic speech of Mr. Morley 
as a sign that he means to acquiesce in the wrongs and evils of 
the system he has undertaken to administer. On the contrary, I 
am certain that he will labour incessantly and conscientiously to 
redress and amend them. I believe, also, that he will do this 
as quietly as possible, without seeking, like some statesmen I 
could mention, to fill the public eye and concentrate attention upon 
his own personal initiative. And if by this self-effacement he obtains 
less credit than he deserves, I dare say it will not greatly trouble 
him. Where I think he is mistaken is in supposing that he will 
facilitate his task by minimising the evils he has to combat, by 
drawing rose-coloured pictures of the existing system, and by 
discouraging the ‘‘ agitators’’ who are trying, under great diffh- 
culties, to bring English opinion to bear upon it. The Indian 
bureaucracy is not going to be reformed from within. Mr. 
Morley will need all the driving force of an aroused public opinion 
behind him if he is to accomplish any reforms whatever. 
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I have used this word ‘‘ reform’’ several times. Assuredly 


no measures, legislative or administrative, which would redress 
any wrong or remedy any evil are to be neglected. But it would 
not be candid if I concealed my opinion that any reform is im- 
portant in proportion as it tends to prepare India for liberation 
from British rule. I cannot better express the views which I 
hold, and which I believe Positivists generally hold, on this 
subject, than by quoting the opening paragraphs of a paper on 


‘‘ The Russian Approach to India,’’ issued by the Positivist 
Society in 1885 :— 


We are far from denying that our rule has conferred some benefits 
on India. But those benefits are, in our opinion, considerably out- 
weighed by the evils, some no doubt remediable, but others irremediable, 
of government by aliens. 

To the English people the position of conquerors has been and is 
deeply demoralising; tainting what should be the noblest of virtues, 
patriotism, with the poison of greed and injustice, and incapacitating us 
for taking an upright and elevated view of all questions of foreign policy. 

The possession of India is to our country a source not of strength but 
of weakness. A certain number of English families are enriched at the 
expense of our Indidn subjects. But for the mass of our people there 
is neither happiness nor even security till the unnatural union be dis- 
solved. 

For these reasons we hold that it would be the aim of wise states- 
men to study how the connexion may be gradually brought to anend. It 
seems to us that this will have to be effected in two ways. First, by 
freely admitting natives to the highest civil and military functions, in 
order to train them for self-government. Secondly, by raising the 
various provinces successively to the position of protected allies, as a 
preparation for ultimate independence. 

We do not presume to indicate the time or the order in which these 
steps should be taken. That is a question for practical statesmen. We 
only ask that the end should be recognised, tacitly if not avowedly, and 
the means seriously studied. Lord Ripon nobly inaugurated this policy ; 
and although it has, for the time, been checked by the strength of vested 
interests, the support he received from some of the best officials warrants 
us in hoping that it will at last prevail, if no new complications should 
intervene. 

It is evident that this gradual transformation of empire into pro- 
tection, which in its turn would lead up to complete independence, would 
be a very delicate process, and would need for its success something more 
than wisdom and goodwill on the part of English statesmen. It would 


need the intelligent acquiescence of the English public, and security from 
any foreign interference. 


There is more urgent reason now than there was twenty-one 
years ago for pursuing the policy we then recommended. In 
India, impoverishment, disease, and discontent have increased. 
In England, we are spending thirty millions on the army, and are 
in danger of conscription, simply and solely because the richer 
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classes insist on sticking to India. It is no time for optimistic 
speeches. I was glad to see that of the Labour Members twenty 
voted for Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment, and none with the Govern- 


ment except Mr. Burns, who had no choice. 
E. S$, .BEESLY 


ee late WENA SITs 


I RETURN to the question of the House of Lords, which was 
discussed in the July number of this Review (p. 150). As was 
there shown, the House of Lords is not only now an anomaly 
in our system, the only purely hereditary Chamber in the civilised 
world, but it is now become the burning problem of our modern 
politics. It was further explained that, for all the resounding 
phrases of Radical defiance, the Peers really represent, and know 
that they have behind them, immense reserve forces of the rich, 
the experienced, the trading classes, the Church, the learned pro- 
fessions, the civil and military ‘“‘ services,’? and those whom 
Democracy and Socialism alarm. If it is said that ‘‘the Lords 
represent nobody but themselves,’’ the retort is that the Lords 
secretly represent many millions of voters whom the M.P.’s they 
elected very imperfectly represent. Not a few Liberal members 
have but half a heart for the Bills they are pledged to support, 
and for which they actually vote. And not a few Labour mem- 
bers have been elected by men who would be sorry to see them 
get their way. Now, the Peers practically represent immense 
Conservative masses, held in reserve. 

This fact, however unwelcome to all true Liberals, involves 
a most dangerous crisis, from which the only issue, in the face 
of rising Democracy, is that which we see in Russia as the alter- 
native—Constitutional Reform or violent Revolution. It is plain 
that Englishmen will not long submit to see the formal decisions 
of their elective Chamber permanently ‘‘ blocked’”’ by a_ petty 
knot of ordinary men whose right to legislate at all is the mere 
accident of birth. The fact that accident, coupled with the dis- 
honesty and intrigues of influential men inside and outside the 
House of Commons, gives them a power which at first sight 
is preposterous, will only make the struggle more bitter. Thus, 
unless the two Houses can be brought into harmonious working 
the Constitution must suffer some violent shock. 
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We may assume that some sort of Upper House there will 
have to be. The country is certainly not prepared to take the 
plunge into a Single Democratic Chamber. In the papers by 
Professor Beesly in the first volume of this Review (pp. 24 and 
59. 1893), reason was shown for the maintenance of a real 
Second Chamber, provided it was made a genuine and honest 
representative body. All ideas of ‘‘ ending ’’ the House of Lords 
must be put aside as chimerical. All ideas of retaining it as it is 
may be put aside as dangerous folly. All ideas of revolutionary 
reconstruction, even those proposed by us in 1893, may be regarded 
as at present premature. The immediate thing to be done is to 
consider how the way can be prepared to mend the present 
constitution of the House of Lords so that a violent collision 
between the Peers and the nation may be avoided or postponed. 

Now, the essential principle which alone can justify the exis- 
tence of a Second Chamber in a democratic society is the fact 
that its members enter it by some form of election, selection, 
service, or personal qualification—other than the accident of 
birth. The first thing to do is to put an end to the vicious and 
obsolete rule that hereditary right shall give legislative power. 
It would be a step towards this if the nation resolved that from 
a given date no new creation of a peer should endow his descen- 
dants with right to legislate. This could be done at once without 
an Act of Parliament, if the great majority of the nation insisted 
on this being an understood practice, and that the consent of the 
Crown were obtained to its being made effective. This might 
begin by Resolution in the House of Commons. There is nothing 
to prevent the Crown from creating peerages for life; though 
the House of Lords exactly fifty years ago decided by resolution 
that a Life Peer could not sit and vote in their House. If it became a 
settled rule of politicians, at least of Liberal politicians, that no 
hereditary Peerage should in future be created, and if his Majesty 
were to be a consenting party to such a rule, the worst anomaly 
of the present system would receive a check. 

The irony of the situation is that such a reform would be 
exceedingly popular with the Peers themselves. If the Crown 
and the nation agreed that no hereditary Peerages should be 
henceforth created, the actual hereditary Peers would receive a 
new dignity in that the roll of their special order was closed. 
There is nothing on which the Scotch Peers value themselves 
more than that for two centuries no new Peer has been added to 
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their order. It may be taken indeed that a great body of support, 
both aristocratic and democratic, would be given to a self-denying 
ordinance agreed upon between the Crown and all progressive 
politicians that no hereditary Peerage should be created in 
future. Nobility would gain a new honour without any new 
privilege ; the public would be freed from an antiquated obstruc- 
tion without at all increasing the power of the titled class. The 
creations of last June, in effect, though not in form, carried out 
this principle. 

There is nothing to prevent the Crown from creating a Life 
Peer. Whether a Life Peer could sit and vote in the House 
of Lords, without an Act of Parliament, is another matter. 1 
doubt if that House, under the strain of the actual crisis, would 
venture again to close its doors to one who held the King’s 
Patent. Lord Derby, at the height of his influence, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, by the magic of his eloquence, induced the Peers 
in 1856 to commit this folly. But the recent ‘‘ Memoirs ’”’ of the 
late Duke of Argyll have told us how nearly a well-qualified Life 
Peer came to take his seat without question (‘‘ Memoir,’’ II, 
p. 11). It is exceedingly doubtful if the House would risk 
another struggle with a Liberal Government. 

In any case, I maintain that a free creation of Life Peers, 
‘selected from men of known character and ability, who had long 
‘served the public and had done the State some service, would 
prepare the way for a Second Chamber of wisdom, prudence, 
and public spirit. The last creations give examples of the use 
to be made of eminent politicians who have no seat in the 
‘Commons. I should like to see fifty, or, if they could be found, 
even a hundred, such men named as the nucleus of a true Senate. 
It is not likely that the House of Lords would imperil their very 
existence by obstinately closing their doors against men who in- 
dividually were much their superiors in public reputation, and who 
as a body represented the deliberate choice of the Crown and of 
the Government. If the Peers doggedly refused to admit Life 
Peers, it might be the time to try legislation and see if they would 
‘venture to throw out a Bill empowering Life Peers to sit by 
‘Statute, as Lords of Appeal do now. 

If it became a practice of the Constitution not to create in 
future any hereditary peerage, and if a body of Life Peers, strong 
in numbers and reputation, were also enabled to sit in the House 
of Lords, the resistance of the old House to reforms would be 
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effectuaily neutralised, and a gradual reconstitution of the House 
might proceed on regular lines. An obvious reform would be 
the closing the House to Peers who simply succeed to a title. 
In time the Upper House would be called personally by writ as. 
was once the rule. Their qualification would be personal—not 
hereditary. What the personal qualifications should be opens a 
very wide question which may be considered on a future occasion.. 
For the present I limit myself to suggestions of immediate steps. 
towards forming a true Senate by substituting personal for here- 
ditary claims to pass laws for the nation. 

I am quite aware that the average Radical view condemns 
any creation of new Peers, whether for life or not. The old- 
fashioned Reformer’s nostrum for ‘‘ abolition of the House of 
Lords ’’ is not practical politics. England is not often, and not 
at all at present, in the mood for revolutionary change, unless the 
Peers were to act like Russian bureaucrats. I doubt if the 
country is even prepared to abolish the power of the Lords to throw 
out a Bill a second time, when again passed by the Commons. 
No such reform is possible without legislation which would involve 
a long and bitter struggle, for the whole constitutional rights of 
the Peers would be at stake. The suggestions I have made couldi 
be tried without a Bill at all, and would proceed in a tentative 
and gradual course of reform. The country, as a whole, desires. 
a Second Chamber of qualified men. And I hold that it is more 
likely to get a competent Senate by gradually modifying the 
House of Lords than by any revolutionary attempt to suppress. 
it altogether or to abrogate its legislative privileges at once. 

IFREDERIC HARRISON 


GOVERNMENTS” AS *“PROPAGANDIS (say 
CHINA 


Ir is a well-known fact that every few years a so-called ‘‘ anti- 
foreign ’’ riot breaks out in some part of China, and that these 
riots are marked by the killing of foreigners who are generally 
missionaries, Catholic or Protestant. Hence these disturbances 
are sometimes and more correctly called ‘‘ anti-missionary ’’; and. 
the Chinese people are popularly supposed to be imbued with an 
instinctive fanaticism which impels them to attack the new- 


fangled foreign religion and its emissariés. In striking contrast 
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with this perverse, conservative attitude stands the conduct of 
Japan, where no riotous mobs have ever attacked or murdered 
missionaries ; where Christian converts are not invidiously dis- 
criminated as a class apart from the ordinary loyal subjects of the 
State ; and where missionaries have from the first taken a pro- 
minent share in imparting to the people that new education which 
has helped Japan to take her place in the van of the progressive 
nations. This difference in their respective attitudes towards 
Christianity between the Government and people of China, on the 
one hand, and the Government and people of Japan, on the other, 
is a fact which does not admit of controversy. What is the cause 
of it? To give the true reply to that question is the object of 
this. paper. 

The chief, if not the sole, cause of China’s hostility to Chris- 
tianity is that foreign Governments are its propagandists. Had 
the Christian Powers assumed, or attempted to assume, the same 
réle in Japan as they play in China, the converts to Christianity in 
Japan would hardly be numbered by units, instead of by tens of 
thousands as they now are. 

The point of divergence in this respect between the two great 
Oriental Empires dates back barely half a century. It was in 
the summer of 1858 that Lord Elgin concluded treaties with both ; 
first, with China, then, a few weeks later, with Japan. Peaceful 
commercial and official intercourse was the object in each case ; 
but, most unfortunately, in the Chinese treaty, this was com- 
bined, or, rather, complicated, with the protection of religious 
propaganda. On behalf of the Christian creed it was stipulated, 
in a special article, that persons teaching or professing Christianity 
shall alike be entitled to the protection of the Chinese authorities. 
The effect of this article, however little such must have been 
intended at the time, was to place every Chinese convert under 
the protection of a foreign Power. The protection has been none 
the less irritating to the Chinese Government from being indirect. 
It is this stipulation which led Prince Kung to couple missionaries 
with opium as the two great plagues of China; it was the en- 
forcement of it that in the earlier decades of our intercourse under 
the ,treaty gave some foundation for the familiar gibe against 
our ‘‘ Gospel and gun-boat ’’ policy. 

In the contemporaneous treaty with Japan no such engagement 
was exacted or undertaken. In that country Christianity has been 
left to make its way on its own merits, and those of its emissaries, 
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unrecommended and unprotected by Christian Governments. Has 
it suffered in any way from the absence of such patronage? Very 
much the reverse. Never once has there been an anti-missionary 
riot in Japan. Never once has the gunboat been called in to 
enforce a peaceful reception of the preachers of the Gospel. On 
the contrary, missionaries of all denominations have been wel- 
comed both by the authorities and the people, and have been 
allowed to live everywhere in the interior, whilst merchants were 
rigorously confined to the half-dozen open ports. It is one thing 
for a self-respecting Government to grant such favours to alien 
religionists spontaneously ; it is quite another to be compelled to 
concede them by the terms of a treaty exacted at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

It might be argued, by those unacquainted with the facts, that 
this difference in the national attitude towards the foreign 
religion is due to the racial characteristics of the two Oriental 
peoples. The Chinese, it has been said, are naturally conserva- 
tive, and bigoted, whilst the Japanese are eminently progressive, 
and receptive of new ideas. 

Even if this sweeping generalisation were true, it would not 
impair the force of the argument as to the difference between a 
freely accorded favour and a concession extorted and -enforced by 
treaties. But, as regards the point in question, the toleration of 
new religions, it is very far from being true. At the time when 
Lord Elgin’s two treaties were made, the Japanese were more 
intolerant, both of foreigners and of their religion, than were the 
Chinese. In both countries Christianity had long been a for- 
bidden sect, with this difference: that in China it was regarded 
with contempt, in Japan with envenomed hostility. The ordeal of 
a periodical trampling on the Cross was a purely Japanese institu- 


tion, never Chinese. Foreigners, as foreigners, were murdered 
by Japanese Samurai, never by Chinese gentry or literati. Yet 


it was upon the more tolerant of the two Governments that the 
indignity of an enforced toleration and protection of converts was 
imposed. The notion that the Chinese are intolerant in matters 
of religion finds no support in history. Chinese annals have no 
Smithfield burnings to record, no St. Bartholomew massacres, 
no Dragonnades, no Thirty. Years War of religion. That the 
Chinese, left to themselves, can be receptive and appreciative of 
new religious influences from the West is proved by the whole 
history of Chinese Buddhism ; by the welcome given even to in- 
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tolerant Islam ; by the story of the Nestorian missions, and by 
the brilliant record of the Jesuits in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


What led to the prohibition of Christianity by Japan in the 
seventeenth century and by China in the eighteenth was not its 
manifest demerits as a religion, but, firstly, its connection with 
the political designs, real or reasonably suspected, of its foreign 
patrons, and secondly the strifes which it engendered amongst 
its rival propagators and their converted adherents. On the 
occasion of establishing international relations with China it 
was, therefore, not merely unnecessary, but impolitic to interject a 
propaganda clause into our commercial treaty. It created a pre- 
judice against the religion so introduced and patronised. And in 
the half-century that has since elapsed, events have happened the 
tendency of which has not been to dispel Chinese suspicion of 
a connection between propaganda-protection by Governments and 
aggressive designs. Other Powers followed the lead of Great 
Britain in hoisting a propaganda clause into their commercial 
treaties ; but they have not all followed Great Britain’s lead in 
the moderate manner in which that objectionable clause has been 
made to work. In their hands it has been expanded 
and made the basis for further exactions. It has been 
interpreted to include in express terms native Chinese converts, as 
well as their foreign pastors, clothed as the latter are with the 
privilege of exterritoriality. It has been the means of obtaining 
for Catholic missionaries and prelates the rank and dignity of 
State officials. It has afforded to Germany the fulcrum of her 
pretext for the seizure of Kiao-Chow. 


The seizure of Kiao-Chow by Germany in 1898 was promptly 
followed by the enforced concessions of Port Arthur and Talienwan 
to Russia, of Weihaiwei and the Kowloon expansion to Great 
Britain, and of Kwangchouwan to France ; and even Italy, backed 
by other Powers, laid claim to the port of San-mun. The ap- 
proaching ‘‘ break-up’’ of China was openly announced ; and 
‘spheres of influence’’ were mapped out by the Powers who had 
shown themselves so solicitous in their commercial treaties to 
foster the spread of the religion of Jesus. Then came the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900, when the hunted hind at last felt forced to stand 
at bay. 

The language of an Imperial Edict that was promulgated in 
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the midst of that crisis is instructive as showing the inner mind of 
China’s rulers :— 


“Ever since foreign States began the propagation of their religion 
there have been many instances of ill-feeling between the people and the 
converts. ... Now that hostilities have broken out between China 
and foreign States the missionaries of every State must be driven away at 
once to their own States, so that they may not linger here and make 
trouble.” 


In the face of such evidence it seems clear that in the opinion of 
China’s rulers, Christian missions are a political movement on the 
part of the Governments that protect them, and a menace to the 
peace, independence, and integrity of the empire. Is it wise of 
the Governments to give support to this opinion by continuing to 
keep the propaganda clause in the treaties? It cannot be denied 
that the Boxers attacked and slew missionaries, not because of 
their doctrines, but because, as foreigners of a_ special 
class, they were members of those States which, posing 
as patrons of religious preaching, were busily en- 
gaged in .vivisecting the Chinese Empire. The Boxer 
outbreak, in fact, was the greatest of the anti-missionary riots, 
and it was more against the foreign Governments than against the 
missionaries. Is it advisable for the missionaries to continue 
to wrap themselves in such a shirt of Nessus as the propaganda- 
protection clause of the treaties has continually proved to be? 


China is at length awake, and Christian missionaries in that 
country have now an opportunity of usefulness such as they have 
never had before. Hence the opportuneness of the appeal that 
_ should now be made to them to reconsider their position vis-a-vis 
their own Government on the one hand and the Government and 
people of China on the other. In their own true interests they 
should demand the cancellation of the propaganda clause alto- 
gether ; its elimination from commercial treaties into which it 
ought never to have been pitchforked. Let them ask _ their 
confréres, the missionaries in Japan, whether in that country the 
protection of Governments was. either necessary or desirable. 
Then let them discover and propound, if they can, the reasons, if 
any, which render it either necessary or desirable in China. 


It will be a satisfaction to every fair-minded Englishman, 
whatever may be his religious creed, to know that as his country 
was the first to commit the blunder of encroaching on the sove- 
reign rights of Oriental States in the matter of religious propa- 


ganda, so she has been the first to recognise her error. In our 
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treaty with Korea, made in 1883, and negotiated by that warm 
friend of missionaries, the late Sir Harry Parkes, not only is there 
no propaganda clause inserted, but there is a sig- 
nificant admission of the Korean  Government’s — right 
to exercise control over the dissemination of literature. 
And, what is more to the purpose, as regards China 
herself, the first step in the direction of a more just and rational 
policy has been taken. By an article in the Mackay Treaty of 
1902 we have undertaken, albeit in an _ extremely 
cautious way, to reconsider the missionary question. 
There is, therefore, good ground for believing that such proposals 
as China may make will receive careful consideration on their 
merits, and without a too solicitous regard for the views which may 
be taken of them by other European Governments. Those other 
Governments were prompt enough to follow England’s lead when 
she fell into the initial blunder: they may not all be so ready 
to follow her lead now that she has shown a willingness to rectify 
her error. The change to a better footing for missionary effort 
will necessitate many careful adjustments of material interests. 
But, whether the pace be quick or slow, other Governments will 
feel constrained to follow. 

To propagate its own brand of religion within the territories 
of other civilised and independent States is no part of the duties 
of a modern Government. J. Carey Hatu 


THE EAS END 


Tue district known as the East End of London is made un of the 
four boroughs of Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Poplar, 
covering about 5,500 acres, and containing about 716,000 inhabi- 
tants, i.e., considerably more than the population of Liverpool. 
Other boroughs, parts of which are similar in character, and 
events in which are often alluded to as East End events, are 
Hackney, West Ham, and Bermondsey. Of the four boroughs, 
Shoreditch is the most densely populated—18o to the acre ;- Step- 
ney and Bethnal Green have each 170; while Poplar has but 
80. There is less poverty in Poplar than in the other boroughs, 
though parts of it may be as poor as any. 

For more than a hundred years there has been going on 
a continuous removal of the wealthier inhabitants into the 
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suburbs or more distant places, and the rate of this exodus has 
been greatly accelerated during the last forty years ; so that the 
vast majority of the people of the East End are now of the 
working class. Nevertheless, there are many thousands of 
others — shopkeepers, clergymen, school teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, clerks, foremen, and even a few capitalists and large 
employers. 

Probably ninety per cent. of East End people are respectable 
citizens, living decent lives, performing their everyday duties with 
credit, under the stress of hard work and scanty incomes. A 
minority are lazy, dirty, drunken, or criminal. There are parts 
of every borough in the County of London, west, north, and south, 
and of every large town in England in which can be found the 
industry and poverty, as well as all the other characteristics of the 
East End of London. It is its extent and its almost exclusively 
industrial cast that distinguish it. 

Where there is much poverty, especially such as accompanies 
coarse and irregular employment, there will be dinginess, squalor, 
and the more public forms of vulgar immorality, such as foul 
language and drunkenness. Such evident indecency has stamped 
itself upon the imagination of casual observers until it has be- 
come usual to speak of the East End as if it were a mass of 
poverty and vice. It would be just as reasonable to speak of the 
West End as a mass of wealth and virtue. There are two chief 
sources of misrepresentation of the people of the East End: one 
is the verbal caricaturist of the newspapers and of the novels of low 
life ; the other is the noisy, pushing clergyman who uses extravagant 
rhetoric for begging purposes, and to excite pity for his pretended 
self-sacrifice while working in so unpromising a district. The 
East End clergy are as a rule not of this class, but are men of 
high character, who make the best of the unfavourable conditions 
and do their duty without ostentation, and often with real self- 
sacrifice. 

The majority of East End people find fairly regular employ- 
ment, but a large minority suffer from the worst evil of indus- 
trial life—irregularity of work. This is especially the case about 
the water-side districts, but it is present in some degree every- 
where. The self-restraint necessary to the adjustment of irre- 
gular wages to regular needs is difficult, yet it is effected in many 
thousands of homes. It is where this is not accomplished that 
degradation and pauperism are increased, The irregularity of 
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employment is certainly not so pronounced as it was in the third 
quarter of the last century. No one who remembers the East 
End at that time will, I think, dispute this. The very poorest are 
better off in many ways. The general sanitary conditions are 
vastly improved. It is only the incorrigibly filthy persons who 
have not now cleanly surroundings. The action of the sanitary 
authorities is not the only cleanly influence. The compulsory 
attendance of children at public schools has had a very marked 
effect on their appearance as contrasted with that of children 
of the poorest parents before 1870. A sense of shame has been 
excited when the children have been sent home to be washed, and 
the lesson has not been lost upon the mothers. 

Drunkenness is certainly not so common as it was forty years 
ago, and with its decrease there is less concomitant violence. 
Street-fights are now comparatively rare. They have indeed de- 
creased for reasons which are independent of drinking habits. 
Since the dock strike of 1889 a marked change has been observ- 
able in the self-restraint of the men. This is most evident in the 
better class of labourers, but it is present all through the East 
End. One gets the impression that there is more mental effort 
than there was in former times. Generally speaking, men are 
more amenable to reason, and are more easily managed by their 
employers. Probably the employers, too, have come to think a 
little more coolly about the mutual relationship. Holidays are 
now granted or taken to an extent not dreamt of forty years ago. 
I well remember the time when the only recognised holidays were 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, and I have known work to be 
done even on those days without compensating rest. Now, it is 
quite common throughout the East End to grant to weekly ser- 
vants an annual holiday at the employers’ expense. Even among 
the better class of casual workers it is no uncommon thing for a 
man to take his family for a week in the summer to Yarmouth or 
Southend. The man able to do this may work every day with 
men earning the same average wage, but who live in apparently 
hopeless indigence. The reason is the difference in degree of 
moral stamina. The same difference is seen in the quality of the 
home life of casual labourers. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the most wretched homes are necessarily those of the poorest 
men. Very often the man earning forty shillings a week will live 
in filth, his wife and family packed in a couple of small rooms, 
while a man with ten shillings a week less will have his three 
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rooms with cleanliness and homely comfort. The housing prob- 
lem, like every social’ problem, is at root moral rather than 
material. Nearly all classes in the East End earn more money 
than they did forty years ago, and the money will purchase more 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life than it then would. House 
rent is the only exception ; but the prolific alien finds even this 
item endurable, because he is willing as a rule to spend more upon 
it than upon less useful pleasures. 

A great deal used to be said or suggested about the insecurity 
of the pedestrian in the East End. When the docks were full 
of sailing-ships, and the captains and mates, home from long 
voyages, exposed watch-chains on their waistcoats, and 
silk handkerchiefs in their coat-tail pockets, there was much pocket 
picking and watch-snatching ; while the drunken sailor, what- 
ever his grade, was liable to more outrageous violence and rob- 
bery than is heard of to-day, partly, perhaps, because sailors are 
no longer drunken nor burdened with long-accumulated wages. 
But I do not remember the time when people bent upon ordinary 
business could not get about the whole of the East End with the 
same freedom and safety as they could in any other part of 
London—there was no particular risk by daylight, at any rate. 
The police at one time made very respectable perquisites by 
showing people with preconceived notions of East End horrors 
the ill-lighted courts and narrow streets of Whitechapel and 
Bethnal Green. Yarns—sad, disgusting, and true—were thrown 
in according to demand. Stories quite as sad might be told of 
the West End of to-day. The old slums have been cleansed or 
torn down, and the poor, the wretched, and the criminal who 
lived in them have been widely dispersed, with what improvement 
to them or to society it is difficult to say. Their places have been 
taken by other classes, and the blocks of high barrack-like 
dwellings are at least free from the outward squalor of the old 
streets. Well-planted open spaces are now common throughout 
the East End. Much-used public baths and public libraries 
abound. I have been surprised on taking out standard works 
from the libraries at Poplar and Limehouse to find how much such 
books have been read. The taste for music has of late years been 
developed. There are always crowds to hear the bands play in 
the parks and recreation grounds. The churches and chapels cater 
for this popular love of music, and, indeed, would soon be empty 
if the organ and the choir were not to be heard. Music, indeed, 
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is almost their sole attraction, for Theology in the East End is 
dying or dead. 

Even the vice of gambling, about which so much is said, 
and which is certainly not peculiar to the East End, has less 
brutality in it than had the decadent drunkenness. It is more 
intellectual, if I may use the word in such a connection. Perhaps 
the general improvement is seen nowhere to better purpose than 
in the vast crowds that gather on the Bank Holidays. Ribaldry,. 
practical joking, aggressive effrontery of all kinds were once con- 
stant in these gatherings. Now these multitudes are compara- 
tively quiet, orderly, and respectful to strangers. It has often 
happened that police-court charges have been fewer after a 
Bank Holiday than on an ordinary working day. There is, of - 
course, still plenty of dirt, insobriety, ignorance, crime, self- 
indulgence, violence, degradation, in the East End, as there is 
everywhere. This has been proclaimed from the house-tops 
ad nauseam. Nevertheless, the last forty years have seen very 
considerable progress in cleanliness, sobriety, education, self-re- 
spect, regard for the Law, and social dignity. 

R. NEWMAN 


WOME Sti a Cir UN Dik BONNER EE 


By the death of Mr. Bonnerjee, the people of India have lost one 
of their most eminent and most trusted leaders. President of 
the First Indian National Congress, and always the strenuous 
advocate of Indian freedom, he was in every way a worthy repre- 
sentative of the cause to which he devoted so much of his time 
and energy. The enemies of the Indian people have been unable 
to deny their intellectual power, but have insisted on their want of 
public devotion and practical capacity. Mr. Bonnerjee was an 
example of the union of all these qualities. | Throughout the 
nations that make up our composite Empire, it would be hard to 
find a man of greater public spirit or more wisdom in the prac- 
tical conduct of a great political movement. Mr. Bonnerjee was 
especially distinguished by his breadth of view. A great lawyer, 
he had none of the narrowness, nothing of the tendency to refining 
on minor points, which often besets those who have passed their 
lives in the practice of the law. He never allowed his love for 
his native Bengal to keep him from considering the interests of 
India as a whole ;_ nor did his patriotism as an Indian ever make 
him lose his interest in the general welfare of Humanity. It is 
a pleasure to us to remember, even amid the sorrow of his death, 
that he was the lifelong friend of Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, ‘so 
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long the leader of the Positivists of India; nor shall we soon 
forget his appearance at the Positivist Conference on India in 
1903, his dignity, his power, his weighty and forcible eloquence, 
which impressed us all so strongly. He was a son of whom India 
may well be proud. May his countrymen ever cherish his 
‘memory and walk in his footsteps! S. H. Swinny 


DR 7ABRYUGES 


I.—HIS CONTRIBUTIONS ,TO THE NEW CALENDAR 
OF GREAT MEN. 
THOosE who honour the memory of John Henry Bridges cannot 
_-do better than read again the Biographies which he contributed 
to the ‘‘ New Calendar.’? They amount in all to 194 articles, 
and form a good third of the volume. Amongst them are in- 
troductions to seven of the months—the months that bear the 
names of Moses, Aristotle, Archimedes, St. Paul, Gutenberg, 
Descartes, and Bichat—and biographical notices of those pre- 
‘eminently great men. The other articles are thus distributed : 
to the month of Ancient Theocracy, 11; to Ancient Philosophy, 
20; to Ancient Science, 24; to» Modern Epic Poetty, 113 (to 
Modern Industry, 19 ; to Modern Drama, 10; to Modern Philo- 
sophy, 52; and to Modern Science, 34. These brief but striking 
sketches were composed by their gifted author when he was in 
the maturity of his powers. The reader will find in them a 
philosophic breadth and dignity of view—which was the writer’s 
proper element—always prevailing, and precise judgments that 
come of intellectual mastery ; and with these a deep convincing 
sincerity and rich human sympathies. They are accordingly in 
.a high degree instructive, impressive, and delightful. Our friend, 
who was an artist with his pen, did not seek literary display, but 
he freely accepted the inspiration of his subject, and his words 
are thus full of light and sunshine, eloquent alike to mind and 
heart. AS a whole, these brief compositions are a beautiful and 
not altogether passing testimony to the Religion of Humanity. 
VERNON LUSHINGTON 


IIl—A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WRITINGS. 


Those marked * have been translated into French and published in the 
Revue Occidentale. 


THE JEws oF Europe IN THE Mippte Ags, in Oxford Essays, 
Pp. 204-239, 1857. 
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A GENERAL VIEw oF Positivism, translated from the French of 
A. Comte. Crown 8vo, 1865. Reprinted in 1875 in Vol. I. of 
** System of Positive Polity.” Reprinted separately in 1880. 

THe Unity of ComtTe’s Lire anp Doctrine. A reply to 
J. S. Mill’s ‘ Auguste Comte and Positivism.” 8vo, pp. 72, 1866. 
French translation published 1867. 

ENGLAND AND CHINA, in Essays on International Policy, pp. 327- 
449, 1866. Reprinted in the Second Edition, 1884. 

FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND COLBERT. 8vo, pp. 201, 1866. 

Ir1isH DisarFecTion. Four letters addressed to the Editor of 
the Bradford Observer, pp. 24, 1868. Republished under the title, 
Tue Home RuLe Question EIGHTEEN YEARS AGo. 8vo, pp. 24, 
1886. 

A CaTeEcHISM OF HeEattTH, for primary schools. 8vo, pp. 16, 
1870. 

her ForeIGNn Poticy, a Manifesto on the War between France 
and Germany, signed by J. H. Bridges and others. September, 
1870. 

es WE SHOULD STAND By FRANCE, published as a pamphlet, 
with essays by R. Congreve and E. S. Beesly. September, 1870. 

SysTEM oF Positive Potity, Vou. I., translated from the 
French of A. Comte. 8vo, pp. 618, 1875. 

Tue Morat anp Sociat Aspects oF Herattu. An Address 
delivered before the National Health Society, June 20, 1877, and 
reprinted from the Fortwghtly Review for private circulation. 

PrayER AND Work.* The Annual Address, Jan. 1, 1879. 
8vo, pp. 31, 1879. 

RELIGION AND ProGREss. 8vo, pp. 30, 1879. Both republished 
with others in 1882 and 1891. 

Des Rapports DU POoSITIVISME AVEC LES AUTRES CROYANCES 
ACTUELLES, an address given in Paris on September 5, 1880. 
Reprinted from the Revue Occidentale. 8vo, pp. 39, 1880. 

Five DiscoursEs ON PosiTIvE REticion, “‘ Prayer and Work,” 
*“Religion and Progress,” ‘ Positivist Mottoes,” _‘‘The Bi- 
Centenary of Calderon,” ‘‘Man, the Creature of Humanity.’* 
8vo, pp. 111, 1882. Republished with another discourse in 1891. 

History AN INSTRUMENT OF PoLiTicaL EpucATION. §8vo, 
pp. 31, 1882. 

CoMTE, THE SUCCESSOR OF ARISTOTLE AND S. Pau. 8vo, 
pp. 24, 1883. Reprinted in ‘‘ Discourses on Positive Religion,” 
1891. 

cee AND THE BIBLE. 8vo, pp. 69, 1885. 

IRELAND FROM THE UNIoN TO CATHOLIC EMANICIPATION, I80I- 
1829, in Two Centuries of Ivish History, 1691-1870, Edited by James 
Bryce, pp. 204-314, 1888. 

CENTENARY OF THE FreNcH REVoLUTION, translated from the 
Revue Occidentale. 8vo, pp. 48, 1890. 

DiscoursES ON PosiTIvE RELIGION, containing the ‘Five 
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Discourses,” published in 1882, and ‘‘ Comte, the Successor of 
Aristotle and S. Paul.” 8vo, pp. 132, 1891. %, 

Tue New CaLenpAR oF Great Men, edited by Frederic 
Harrison, 1892. Of the 558 names in the Calendar, Dr. Bridges. 
wrote on 194. This work has been translated into French, and a 
‘Spanish translation is now appearing in the Revista Positiva of 
Mexico. 

Harvey AnD His Successors.* The Harveian Oration delivered 
before the College of Physicians, Oct. 18,1892. 8vo, pp. 38, 1892. 

Opus Majus or Rocer Bacon. Edited by Dr. Bridges, with 
Analysis and Notes. 3 vols. Vols. I. and I]., 1897. Vol. III., 
1g00. 

ON THE RELATION OF SOCIOLUGY TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND: 
to Puitosopuy. A criticism of papers by Professor Durkheim 
and Mr. Branford. Sociological Papers, Vol. I., pp. 206-209, 1905. 

On THE RELATION BETWEEN SOCIOLOGY AND Etuics. A criti- 
cism of a paper by Professor Héffding. Soctological Papers, Vol. 11., 
pp. 189-191, 1906. 

SoME GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
A paper read before the Sociological Society. Sociological Papers, 
Vol. I1., pp. 199-220 and 238, 239, 1906. ; 


ARTICLES IN THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CIVILISATION ON HEALTH, July 1869. 
VIVISECTION (with Dr. Congreve), March, 1875. Is Our CausE 
IN Cuina Just? November, 1875. Harvey aND VIVISECTION,* 
July, 1876. EvoLuTion AND Positivism, June and July, 1877. 
Mora AND SociaAL Aspects OF HEaLtH, October, 1877. THE 
PLacE OF SOCIOLOGY AMONG THE SCIENCES,™ July, 1878. ComTE’s 
DEFINITION OF LIFE, June, 1881. 


ARTICLES JN.LA REVUE OCCIDEN LAIZE, 


Du réle du Positivisme dans les relations occidentales et 
planétaires (Vol. I)... Discours aux funérailles de Mme. H. Ellis 
(Vol.II). Des Rapports du Positivisme avec les autres croyances 
actuelles (Vol V). L’Irlande—L’Egypte (Vol. IX). Le Socialisme 
Anglais (Vol. X). Les limites de concordance dans le régime 
positif (Vol. XIV). Discours commemoratif sur la tombe d’A. 
Comte (Vol. XVII). La Revolution Francaise (Vol. XXIII). 
Discours. sur la tombe d’A. Comte (Vol. XXIII). Discours 
a la Société des Dames et la Société des Jeunes Gens & Newton 
Hall (Vol. II., N.S.). Discours sur la tombe d’A. Comte (Vol. 
VI, N.S.). Auguste Comte (Vol. XXII. N.S.). La Mort de M. 
Lafitte (Vol. XXVII,.N.S.}. 

There have also appeared in the Revue Occidentale summaries 
of addresses on the Anglo-Portuguese conflict (Vol. I, N.S.), 
Pythagoras (Vol. IV, N.S.), and Hipparchus (Vol. ViogN.o: as 
well as translations of the English publications, marked with an 
asterisk. - 
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ARTICLES IN THE POSITIVIST REVIEW (1893-1906). 


Vol. I.—The Use and Abuse of Experiments on Animals. 
Health: Physical, Mental, Moral. Mr. Hobhouse on the Labour 
Movement. The International Workmen’s Congress, Zurich: 
Women in Industry (with E. S. Beesly). Condorcet. 

Vol. II.—Darwinism in Politics. The Ladder of the Sciences. 
The Present State of the Darwinian Controversy. The Darwinist 
Utopia.* The Ascent of Man.* Man and the Universe. Pierre 
Lafhtte.* 

Vol. IlI.—The Children of the State. Sociology.* Francis 
‘Otter.* Laws of Nature.* Mr. Spencer’s Theory of Evolution.* 
The Unknowable.* 

Vol. IV.—Mr. Spencer’s Corrections. Worship. Armenia. 
Theology in Politics. Sacraments. On the Word Positive. The 
Report of the Vaccination Commission. 

Vol. V.—Faith in Humanity. Religion during the French 
Revolution. The State Church of the French Revolution. Crete. 
Greek Resistance to Cretan Autonomy. Jowett. Laffitte: on 
Catholicism.* The Lambeth Conference. The Positive Cate- 
‘chism. China. 

Vol. VI.—Fabien Magnin. Imperialism and Patriotism. Re- 
action, Religious and Political. Sympathy and Synthesis. Demo- 
cracy and War, The Church Congress. 

Vol. VII.—The Sea. Christianity and Peace. Order and 
Progress in Science. The Correspondence of Mill with Comte. 
“Comte’s Psychology. The Peace Conference:. Altruism.* A 
Church without a Creed. Dr. Robinet. 

Vol. VIII.—The Day of All the Dead. Roman and British 
Imperialism. Catholicism and Science. Humanity and Science. 
Classification of the Sciences. China. The Paris Meeting. 
Indian Famine and Taxation. 

Vol. IFX.—Missions in China.f Two Voices from the Far 
East.* Huxley and Positivism.* Mr. Spencer’s Theory of Bene- 
ficence. Is Positivism a Sect?* The Social Aspect of Tubercu- 
losis, Mr. Hobson on the Social Problem. 

Vol. X.—The Functions of the Brain. The Future. Comte’s 
Letters to Dr. Audiffrent. Lamarck. Positivism and the Un- 
knowable. Forced Labour in South Africa. 

Vol. XI.—Bichat. Pierre Laffitte’s Teaching. Emile Antoine. { 
Religion and Sociology.* Lord Kelvin on the Miracle of Life. 
‘Sociology. Right and Wrong. Note on a Letter of Comte on 
Prayer.* Speech at Positivist Conference on India. 

Vol. XII.—Comte’s Discourse on the Positive Spirit. Comte 
and Spencer on Religion. The Centenary of Kant. Comte and 


+ Translated into German and published in Die Religion der Menschheit, 


Volo k, 
{ Translated into Freach and printed for private circulation, 
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Spencer on Sociology.* G. J. Allman. Civics. The Japanese 
Revolution. Changes in the Far East. 

Vol. XIII.—The Relief of the Unemployed. Modern Chris- 
tianity. Fetichism and Positivism. Mutual Aid. Order. Pro- 
gress. Comte’s Positive Philosophy. 

Vol. X1V.—The Taxation of Suburban Land. The Day of alf 


the Dead. 
PauL DESCOURS 


BrOsOekS 


THE LAND OF FREE SPEECH. By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER.. 

(London: The New Age Press. 1906. Price 6s. net.) 
TuHosE who took part in the opposition to the South African War 
will remember the visit of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner with very 
mixed feelings. The admiration for his courage, his devotion, his. 
absolute singleness of purpose, and the indignation at his treat- 
ment, which they felt in the year 1900, will remain ; but perhaps: 
their chief impression on reading this book will be wonder at the 
complete change in public opinion that has taken place during 
the last six years. The organised attempt to suppress free speech 
—and the violence was never spontaneous, always the result of 
careful organisation—though successful for a time, failed in the 
end; and though enlightenment came too late to prevent the 
consummation of our unjust policy in South Africa, the reaction 
has perhaps been all the quicker, because of the violence and inti-- 
midation with which the defenders of the war tried to silence its: 
opponents. The book is a valuable record of a disgraceful incident 
in our history. Newton Hall was one of the first places where 
Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner spoke in England, and later on, when 
almost all public buildings were closed to him, he found am 
opportunity of speaking in the house of Dr. Bridges. ' Here is. 
his description, perhaps somewhat too flattering, of the meeting 
at Newton Hall :— 

On the 12th of February I met for the first time the Positivists, in the- 

Positivist Hall, Fetter Lane. Among others present were Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Professor Beesly, and Dr. Bridges. It was a very interest- 
ing meeting. After a few remarks, a great number of questions were put. 
to me by those present. They were particularly interested in the native 
question. _ I was much struck by the very exceptionally accurate know- 
ledge of South African affairs that was general among them. The 
Society is composed almost wholly of people of culture and advanced’ 
social feeling, which no doubt accounts for the remarkable and honour-- 
able fact that the Positivists are, I believe, the only society in Great: 
Britain every one of whose members condemned the war. 
But possibly it would be necessary to go a little deeper in order 
to account for the position we took upon this question. The 
book is illustrated by portraits of many of the leading opponents: 
of the war against the Boer Republics. 
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FUNERAL SERVICES WITHOUT THEOLOGY. By F. J. Goutp. 
(Issued for the Rationalist Press Association by Watts & Co., Fie. 
Johnson’s Court, London, E.C. 1s. net.) 

WirtH the increase in the number of those who are emancipated. 
from Theology, there is an increasing need of some forms, some 
simple ceremonial, to mark the great events of life, and especially 
the burial of the dead. In the case of those who have done great 
services to their fellow-men, a simple address at the grave describ- 
ing their life and work may be sufficient ; but there are many 
now outside of the Christian communion whose lives have been 
passed in obscurity and whose services have only been those 
which it is the lot of every honest citizen to render. There is, 
however, a certain vague insincerity in a single form which is to 
be used on all occasions. This is, perhaps, hardly apparent in 
the beautiful ‘‘ General Form ’’ which concludes the series of ser- 
vices sketched out by Mr. Gould. But it is preceded in the series 
by five special forms, for Old Age, Middle Age, Youth, Childhood, 
and Infancy, and a place is allotted in each to those personal 
reminiscences which remove the suspicion of mere formalism and 
give to the whole a tone of real sympathy, heart speaking to 
heart. Of his purpose, Mr. Gould says :-— 

Above all, I have sought to give the addresses a serene, and, at 
times, almost cheerful tone, and reflection and experience convince me 
that such a method is appreciated even by those who feel bereavement 
most acutely. Indeed, the view of death presented in Positivism (a view 
substantially, though not in set formulz, embodied in this collection) is 
inspired by ideas and feelings as consoling as they are exalted. 

He has made free use throughout of many of the beautiful hymns 

and poems which have already come forth under the inspiration 

of a human religion. S. H. Swinny 


PAR AG Rape rs 


The apparent refusal of the Pope to allow the formation. of 
the Associations required by the new law to take over the Catholic 
churches from the State is not a proper subject for animadversion 
by those who stand outside the Catholic communion. It is for 
Catholics to decide whether they can accept the churches on the 
terms offered by the new Act, or whether they prefer to provide 
their own places of worship by their own voluntary efforts, like 
the Catholics of England and the United States. Nor can they 
reasonably ask the Government to alter the terms—including in 
some cases the liability of the State for structural repairs—on 
which these buildings were offered. What they have a right to 
demand—and with all the more force, if they trust entirely to the 
free contributions of the faithful—is that they shall be granted the 
same liberty of preaching and worship as is enjoyed by the 
Catholics of this country and of the United States of America. 
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The ‘resignation ’’ of the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal should give the people of India new hope and courage, 
Sir J. B. Fuller was a worthy instrument of a policy of repression, 
and under his rule such a policy stood out in all its natural defor- 
mity. But it is a mistake to suppose that unpopular measures 
passed in defiance of the public will can be carried into effect 
without acts of oppression. The primary fault lies with the policy, 
and not with the agents who have to make it effective. 

* * * * 


We offer to the members of the South Place Society—with 
whom in recent years we have had so much friendly intercourse—- 
our heartfelt sympathy at the loss of two of their oldest and 
most active workers, who died within some twenty-four hours of | 
each other. Both Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Sheowring were well 
known to us—the latter perhaps the more intimately of the two 
in consequence of his connection with the Sunday Afternoon Lec- 
tures, in which many of us have taken part. We shall not soon 
forget his genial, kindly manner, under which lay a deep earnest- 
ness that showed itself in ungrudging labour for the public good. 

S. H. Swinny 
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I RETURN to the question which is the crucial problem of our 
time, and one full of complications and puzzles—the question of 
forming an Upper House worthy of our country and of the great 
duties which alone can justify the existence of a Second Chamber. 
Let Conservatives remember that our own House of Peers is 
the only remaining legislative body in the civilised world wherein 
the representatives of some five hundred families retain the con- 
trolling power over the entire law-making machine, and can at 
will reduce it to a deadlock. And this exists in a country which 
is nearly as advanced a democracy as is the Republic of France 
or America. And let thoughtful Conservatives further reflect 
that all human history can produce no single example of an here- 
ditary aristocracy permanently retaining exclusive prerogatives 
against the will of a great nation. 

The appalling condition of Russia should make even the 
boldest reactionary hesitate before straining his obsolete prero- 
gatives to the bursting-point. In theory, in law, by usage, the 
Russian nobles have as much right as has any English duke to 
“‘do what he likes with his own.”’ But irresistible forces are 
teaching them the dreadful consequences of persisting in enforcing 
their rights. 

_ We need not consider the Radical idea of ‘‘ getting rid of the 
Lords.’’ Greece seems to be the sole example in Europe of a 
State. with a Single Chamber—and the example is not encourag- 
ing. Whilst the great Republics of France and the United States 
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retain their Senates, we may assume that this Conservative nation 
of ours will hesitate to follow the lead of—Greece. An Upper 
House of some kind we are destined to have. It seems equally 
clear that we will not for ever endure an hereditary Chamber 
such as no other civilised people submits to. The problem is to 
form a True Senate—with personal, not hereditary, title—to make 
laws for the nation. 

When this question was discussed in the first volume of this 
Review, in 1893, Professor Beesly insisted that a Senate should 
be entirely elected by the same body as the House of Commons. 
I believe myself that we shall ultimately come to a truly elective 
Senate—and were I to draft a new Constitution I would suggest 
election for some long period by the various County Councils in 
proportion to the numbers of their own constituencies. But this 
would mean a fundamental revision of the Constitution, difficult 
and contentious legislation, and a deep social and political up- 
heaval. I content myself for the present with suggesting a 
mode of gradual reform of the existing House of Lords, on less 
drastic lines, and feasible without any revolutionary Acts of 
Parliament. 

I have already given reasons for our recurring to a system 
of Life Peers to be carefully selected from qualified public men 
as a mode of gradually permeating and reforming our Upper 
House. For the moment I limit myself to pointing out what 
might be done in this way without any violent collision of parties 
and apart from disputed legislation. A good deal of the same 
kind has been quietly done of late—especially by the present 
Prime Minister. I am only now urging him to turn his excellent 
inspirations into a_ settled policy. A hundred Fitzmaurices, 
Courtneys, and Shaw-Lefevres would make the House of Lords 
a useful and respected body in the State. 

We are often told that great questions are discussed in the 
Lords with a knowledge, a sense of responsibility, and a breadth 
of view that is seldom heard in the Commons. There is much 
truth in this, and the reasons for it are many and plain. A Peer 
has no constituents to dazzle or to conciliate ; he can speak out 
with freedom and sincerity ; he speaks at his own time to a small 
and qualified audience ; if he chooses to rise, it is because he feels 
himself master of the subject ; and he is indeed himself very often 
an old official of great experience and knowledge. When men 
like Lord Lansdowne, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, 
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Lord Roberts, and Lord Rosebery, seriously give themselves to a 
**full-dress debate,’’ the public has to listen, and not seldom 
learns a good deal, whether it likes their opinions or not. Therein 
lies the prestige of the House of Lords and its real hold on the 
country, that on great occasions it justifies its claims. Those 
who deprecate change in the marriage laws, in the suffrage, in 
Church, law, and the like, put their trust in the Peers, who have 
no constituents to badger them. And those who object to violent 
revulsions in Foreign policy know that a fair continuity of action 
will be maintained in the Lords. It may be replied: Is not the 
House of Lords, then, an invaluable institution? No! Because 
behind the twenty or thirty men of great public experience and 
proven capacity, there are four or five hundred hereditary cyphers 
who take no part, and hardly care to attend or listen, but who 
vote mechanically at the party word of command, with no intelli- 
gible ground but ingrained prejudice and pride of caste. The 
fact that the House of Lords is often addressed by capable states- 
men, and thereby retains its hold on the country, is really an 
argument, if we consider it, that it should henceforth consist of 
capable statesmen. Let us get rid of the dead weight which has 
nothing behind it but hereditary privilege, and yet has the 
‘‘controlling influence’”’ in all matters of legislation. 

I have no taste for paper constitutions and shall not pretend 
to make precise conditions and hard-and-fast rules. But working 
suggestions are a different thing and need not be embodied in 
formal clauses. Age has always been, and should be, a 
condition to qualify the members of a true Senate. It would not 
be reasonable to name a man a Senator until he had reached the 
age of thirty-five ; nor would it be quite practical to name him after 
he had passed seventy-five. The ideal age perhaps would be between 
forty and sixty, but time limits are not much in favour in a 
country where Pitt was Prime Minister at 24 and Gladstone was 
Prime Minister at 84. Service of the State in important func- 
tions or for long periods would be a most important qualifica- 
tion. And to this would be added eminence in law, science, or 
business ; responsible office in local administration, public com- 
panies, and social institutions. The activities of ‘our people are 
numerous and widespread ; and it would be ridiculous to attempt 
to prescribe any narrow list of qualifications. | Whenever a 
Senate is to be constituted legally by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, it will no doubt be necessary to fix definite classes who 
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would be eligible. But as we are now discussing the selection of 
competent Life Peers by direct creation by the Crown, it may be 
enough to suggest the kind of qualification needed. And the 
recent creations afford us admirable types. 

All that is wanted for the moment is to turn into an understood 
political system the example tentatively set by the Prime Minister. 
If a hundred ora hundred and fifty capable men could be drawn from 
the House of Commons (present or past), from the diplomatic, 
colonial, civil, and military services ; from County Councils, public 
institutions, co-operative and trade societies ; from the ranks of 
Privy Councillors, Judges, King’s Counsel, Royal societies, and 
great companies, publicists, professors, and learned societies— 
and without the paraphernalia of heralds, or the endowment of 
families, such men could be infused into the existing House with- 
out any legislation or bitter contest—the nucleus of a true Senate 
would be there. The thirty or forty debating Peers would be 
glad to receive fresh blood. The five hundred silent and absent 
Peers would remain silent, absent, and harmless. 

This scheme is not put forward in any party sense. Both 
parties ought to be represented.: But, in view of the enormous 
disproportion of Peers at present, new creations should be in 
inverse ratio to the actual balance of parties. The creation of 
hereditary Peers might still be retained as at present for those 
who court rank and honour without power. An ancient monarchy 
naturally involves a gradation of rank and royal favours. Only 
this—newly-created Peers with hereditary titles should have no 
right to sit in a Reformed Upper Chamber—either for themselves 


or their descendants. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


“THE DUMA IS DEAD;. LONG LIVE 
THE DUMA!” 


*““ Tue Duma is dead. Long live the Duma!’ Only in a certain 
sense can I heartily echo that exclamation. I can echo it heartily 
as a wish that the cause of constitutional government in Russia 
may prevail; hardly as a wish that the conduct of the change 
may be entrusted to such a body as the Duma. Is statesmanship 
sufficient for the work likely to be found in the Russian mujik or 
the representatives of his choice? He is uneducated; two of 
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his representatives, it seems, could not read or write. In his 
present fury, he not only destroys mansions, but, with famine 
approaching, ravages estates and shuts up six hundred sheep to 
perish in a burning building. 

Nor does it seem that Russian Socialism, if it gets the-upper 
hand, is likely to produce a rational solution or a reign of law 
and liberty. It reminds us too much of French Terrorism, and 
of the end to which French Terrorism came. It opens its political 
campaign with a round of grape-shot fired promiscuously into a 
roomful of people. It sends a child with a bomb to be thrown 
into a party of soldiers. It throws one into a schoolroom full of 
boys. It throws one into the crowded waiting-room of a railway 
station. It proclaims that it has murdered twenty policemen, who 
were probably doing their duty. It employs young women as 
murderers. What can be expected from its ascendancy? Ordered 
freedom, or a reign of terror, ending in a Cossack, as the French 
reign of terror did in a Corsican? 

The way in which we have regarded this revolution has hardly 
been philosophic. The Czardom is the offspring, not of Satan, 
but of the necessities of a primitive era, though it is now out of 
date, and calls for the exercise of the high wisdom which can 
make the past glide smoothly into the future. For all those 
peasant millions it still forms the only bond of allegiance to the 
State. In the French Revolution, the monarchy, instead of being, 
constitutionally limited, was ‘prematurely destroyed. The bond 
of allegiance was broken, and there followed civil war. 

The blame for the state of things which has brought on a 
violent revolution, so far as the grievances of the peasant are 
concerned, rests perhaps less upon the autocrat than uvon the 
great land-owners, who have idled in pleasure-cities instead of 
living on their estates and doing their duty to their people. In 
arraigning the autocracy, let us not forget Alexander II, his 
reforms, and his fate. 

There was little hope of co-operation between the Imperial 
Government and such an assembly as the Duma. The Duma 
evidently was revolutionary and bent on wresting government at 
once out of the hands of the Czar. Patriotic, it may have been, 
as it certainly was enthusiastic. Statesmanlike wisdom, such as 
recognises the necessity of compromise, it can hardly be said to 
have shown. It seems a question whether the convocation of a 
public’ Assembly ° of Notables, selected on a thoroughly liberal 
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principle, but with security for their intelligence and responsibility, 
to open the work of reform, might not have led practically to 
petter results. GOLDWIN SMITH 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
THE, RUSSIAN 


Tue Sociologist studies history in order to discover therefrom 
the laws of social progress, the direction in which Society has 
moved and is moving. The very conception of progress forbids 
the supposition that the same situation can recur. Whatever 
may be the superficial resemblance between the course of events 
in different periods or under different civilisations, the funda- 
mental divergences will make it unlikely that the outcome will 
be the same.* Sociological prediction depends upon a knowledge 
of the laws of human development, and is only possible so far as 
those laws are known. In the days before the conception of 
human progress had arisen, another form of prophecy was freely 
used. It was supposed that. history repeated itself, which it 
never can do; it would be as reasonable to suppose that a body 
falling freely could of itself remount to its starting-point and fall 
again through the same course. Superficial coincidences were 
noted, and from the result in the one case, encouragement or 
warning was drawn for the other. Readers of the “‘Comte de Monte 
Cristo’’—and he who has not read it when young may be reason- 
ably accused of having wasted his youth—will remember that 
Alexandre Dumas the Elder, writing under Louis Philippe, makes 
the Abbé Faria in his prison foretell the future of France by a 
comparison with the past history of England. Two revolutions 
marked by the execution of the King and the establishment of a 
Republic in each case, and ending in a military dictatorship, a 
restoration of the old line during the reigns of two brothers, and 
then a second, milder revolution, resulting in the foundation of a 
constitutional monarchy in a younger branch of the royal family, 
seemed to superficial observers to presage as long a reign for the 
House of Orleans, as the Princes who inherited under the Act 
of Settlement had enjoyed in England. The era of revolution 
was to close in France, as it had closed in England, with the 


* Some maxims of policy depending on fundamental or ver 

ae i 1 di y general charac- 
teristics may hold true in very different civilisations, as, ¢.e., that injusti 
provokes discontent. BRS Stace wage 
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establishment of a constitutional monarchy. But in. spite of the 
unusual number of coincidences in the history of the two revolu-+ 
tions, the prophecy of the Abbé Faria has not come true. France 
after many changes lives under the ordered liberty of the Third 
Republic. 

But the system of the Abbé Faria has not yet been abandoned ; 
and the false prophets have found a new field in foretelling the 
results of the Russian Revolution by an observation of the course 
of the French. Here, too, the superficial resemblances are numerous. 
A monarch, well-meaning, but weak; a people, deprived of all 
Share in the government, but largely permeated—at all events the 
educated classes—by revolutionary theories and maxims ; 
a section of the Court opposed to all compromise and prepared to 
resort to the extreme of repression, even though the revolutionary 
propaganda has secretly worked its way into the high places of 
the Government and the palace of the monarch ; ‘a. peasantry, 
intent on their own agrarian grievances, burning the houses of 
the landowners ;_ and, finally, the fear of popular sympathies in 
the national troops, and the dependence on regiments of another 
race—German or Swiss in the one case, Cossack: in the other ; 
all these, with the tumults, the imprisonments, the massacres, 
incidental to a period of revolution, gave the two cases an ap- 
pearance of similarity which struck all observers. _ When the 
Duma was summoned, the meeting of the States-General was in 
‘everyone’s mind. ‘Butit was not long before the course of events in 
Russia took a different trend; the oath of the Tennis Court was 
not repeated ; and the Duma was dissolved. The fundamental 
differences between France and Russia, between the eighteenth 
and the twentieth centuries were beginning to tell. So far, in- 
deed, as there had been any similarity, save such as is necessarily 
to be found in all periods of disorder and rapid transition, it 
was due to the circumstance that these differences to some extent 
counterbalanced each other, and that Russia, in many ways far 
behind the France of the eighteenth century, had the advantage 
of the example of four generations of Western progress, and of 
the general acceptance in all civilised countries of the principles of 
constitutional freedom. But it was not long before the historical 
antecedents of the Russian people brought about a divergence 
in the course of the two revolutions. 

At the time of the French. Revolution, France had been for 
a long time the foremost nation of Europe ‘n her influence over 
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the West.. Surpassed in some respects by England in the seven- 
teenth century, she had assimilated the theories of the great 
English and Scotch philosophers, and extended and developed 
them in such a way as to make them her own. She had always 
been the chief inheritor of Roman civilisation, government, and 
law, the leading nation of Catholic Feudal times, if the whole 
medieval period be considered, and now she put herself at the 
head of the intellectual movement of the modern world. If we 
turn to Russia, we find a nation that has stood outside the forces. 
which have moulded the West, a nation that has never known the 
strong coercion of Roman government, the discipline of Catholi- 
cism and Feudalism, and that has had no direct share in the in- 
tellectual progress of the last five centuries. With an educated 
class proportionately far smaller and less influential than that of 
France in the eighteenth century, with a peasantry far more igno- 
rant and less civilised, Russia has found herself in a far more 
difficult position, with all the complications of modern industrial 
development, and all the jealousies which result from the claims. 
of subject nationalities. France had not to meet a social as well 
as a political revolution. She had no Poles and no Finns—and 
no Cossacks. 

The difference in the stage of development is well shown by the 
much greater power of the central government in France, and as 
a consequence, the direction of the efforts of each faction during 
the Revolution to obtain: possession, of jit., In, low; forms of life,. 
to take an illustration from Biology, the destruction of an organ. 
can be easily repaired, and even the break-up of the whole, is fol- 
lowed, not by death, but by the separate existence of the parts. 
In higher forms, the organism can only live by the action of its. 
organs, and if these cease to act they cannot be replaced, and. 
their functions cannot be performed. Now, in Russia, it has been 
one of the characteristics of the people to be able to form asso-- 
ciations in any circumstances. Leplay has told us how in his. 
time the unconnected units going from their villages to work in 
the capital formed themselves into artels, almost without con-. 
scious efforts. Even bodies of prisoners, with no bond but a 
common misfortune, thrown together in a Russian prison, organise 
themselves so strongly that the very gaolers have to respect their: 
rules. In France, on the contrary, before the meeting of the 
States-General, though starving peasants might revolt, though 
revolutionary doctrines were everywhere preached, the future- 
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leaders of the Revolution kept within the law. And as the Re- 
volution progressed, nine-tenths of France obeyed the faction 
which for the moment was in possession of the central authority 
in Paris. Even in Paris itself, the protagonists of the sacred 
right of insurrection sought to gather round some constituted 
authority, municipality or sections. In Russia, it would seem 
that each group of revolutionists finds its mandate and justifica- 
tion in itself, and does what is right in its own eyes. 

And if we go deeper still, and consider the intellectual deve- 
lopment of Russia, the same discrepancy will be seen. France 
had no doubt drawn largely from England, but she had made 
what she had borrowed her own, by developing it, by incorporat- 
ing it into French life and thought, and by spreading it through- 
out the civilised world. No so, Russia. She has accepted tne 
revolutionary philosophy, but she has done little to extend it. it 
has remained an exotic. All the characteristics of a nation as 
much Eastern as Western remain. Side by side with the excesses 
of the revolutionists, we have Tolstoy, the greatest of living Rus- 
sians, proclaiming the doctrine of non-resistance, and condemning 
all power that rests on force. How idle in the face of this, are 
all analogies drawn from the French Revolution ! 

Russia must follow out her own course, and work out her own 
salvation ; and, gloomy as is the prospect now, it does not follow 
that she may not have some valuable contribution to give to 
the civilisation of a world too ready to resort to force, and limited 
in its industrial organisation to the two extremes of private ex- 
ploitation and management by public bodies. The Russians have 
shown heroism and devotion such as has seldom been surpassed 
in history. In the hard school of adversity they may learn wis- 
dom. May they at least be saved from the worst of all possible 
misfortunes—the armed interference of their powerful neighbour ! 
Against that at least they may count on the earnest support of 
all lovers of progress and freedom. S. H. Swinny 


PROFESSOR GOTCH ON NEO-VITALISM 


ATTENTION has been drawn in a recent number of this Review to 
the fact that considerable progress has been made within the last 
few years in the field of what we may call bio-physics and _bio- 
chemistry, that is to say, in the direction of explaining vital 
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processes on purely physical and chemical lines. And the light 
which has unquestionably been thrown by this means upon the 
subject has induced some biologists to suppose that vital pheno- 
mena admit of complete interpretation in a physico-chemical 
manner. It is true that those who hold this view willingly admit 
that such complete interpretation is not within our reach at 
present, but it is maintained that with increasing knowledge of the 
subject we shall in the future be able to describe the living organ- 
ism in purely physico-chemical terms, or at all events that there 
is nothing inherent in vital phenomena to render such a task 
impossible. 

As this question was taken as the subject of the opening 
address by Professor Gotch to the Physiological Section of the 
British Association this year, it seems desirable to examine the 
arguments set forth on that occasion in favour of the reduction 
of physiological to physical and chemical problems. Professor 
Gotch quotes with approval Burdon-Sanderson’s dictum that the 
purpose of the physiologist is ‘‘ to acquire an exact knowledge 
of the chemical and physical processes of animal life, and of the 
self-acting machinery by which they are regulated for the general 
good of the organism.’’ That this is a legitimate purpose for the 
physiologist to place before himself is undeniable, but that this 
‘should be, as it appears to me is the contention of Professor 
Gotch, the oz/y purpose is surely an untenable position to take 
up. It is admitted that ‘‘ there are many aspects of living phe- 
nomena which in the existing state of our knowledge defy exact 
expression in accordance with chemical and physical conceptions, ’’ 
that is to say, there are certain residual phenomena which cannot 
at present be dealt with on physico-chemical lines. Now this 
fact admits of explanation in two distinct ways. We may assume 
with Professor Gotch that it is only a question of time, and that 
we shall ultimately be able to ‘‘ remove existing discrepancies 
between living and non-living phenomena,’’ or we may, with the 
‘“neo-vitalist ’? school, hold that there are phenomena present 
in the living organism which are essentially swi generis, pheno- 
mena which stand in a different category altogether from -inor- 
ganic phenomena. The latter course appears to me the more 
philosophical of the two, and far more in accordance with the 
known facts. It is, of course, natural to find Professor Gotch 
objecting to what he calls the use of a double terminology neces- 
sitated by the view that vital phenomena are not entirely reducible 
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to physical and chemical conditions, but the grounds of: his: 
objection to the use of a double terminology in this matter seem 
to me quite inadequate. No one denies that ‘‘ the broad con- 
ceptions of matter and motion which form the essential basis of 
both chemistry and physics’’ are as applicable to the case of 
living as of non-living matter: they are indeed universally appli- 
cable to all phenomena without exception. The essential point 
is that besides these general attributes each order of phenomena 
possesses certain special features which are characteristic of it, 
and serve to mark out its domain. In the case even of Physics, 
its phenomena are not capable of complete explanation in purely 
mechanical terms, while in Chemistry we have to deal with certain 
specific properties, which are, as it were, superadded to the 
physical properties, thus requiring the use of a special terminology. 
So in the case of vital phenomena we find that organisms have 
physical properties arising from their material structure, and that 
they are built up of very complex combinations of a few elements 
which are the seat of continuous chemical changes ; in addition, 
however, we find in living forms of matter certain properties 
which are never found in non-living matter, properties due not’ 
to mere physical and chemical principles, but to the peculiar mode 
of synthesis present in living forms. This being the case, it is 
surely a perfectly proper and logical proceeding to speak of these’ 
phenomena, arising as they do from specialised structures, as 
being ‘‘ vital’’ in character. Prof. Gotch objects to the use of 
the term ‘‘ vital directive force,’’ but is it not certain that in 
every living organism we have what amounts to a species of self- 
guidance or regulation, a co-ordination of all the functions towards 
definite ends? This co-ordination is most assuredly not brought 
about by the mere presence in the tissues of ‘‘ chemical automatic 
mechanisms,’’ for such mechanisms are themselves the products 
of certain physiological processes, due to such physiological pro- 
perties as metabolism. Once formed, the various chemical com- 
pounds found in organisms are no doubt capable of acting auto- 
matically, but in that respect they in no wise differ from the 
action of chemical substances introduced into the organism from 
the outside. A strong dose of strychnine, for example, will 
always be found to act automatically in the sense of definiteness 
and certainty. The facts cited by Professor Gotch as to the for- 
mation of various chemical compounds in the tissues and the sub- 
sequent effect of these compounds in causing further changes, 
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prove nothing, for these chemical substances can only be regarded 
as the subordinate and wholly indifferent agents of the co-ordinat- 
ing powers of the organism. Quite consistently, therefore, Profes- 
sor Gotch asks whether the ‘‘nervous system, which is in a very 
special sense the channel for the regulation and co-ordination of the 
various activities of the body, may not itself be conceived to be a 
supreme example of an automatic physico-chemical mechanism, the 
transference from one part toanother taking place, not through the 
flow of blood containing chemical substances, but through a more 
subtle physico-chemical flow along the highly-differentiated ner- 
vous strands of which this system consists.’’ Here we come 
to what is really the central citadel of Professor Gotch’s position, 
for the whole question of ‘‘ neo-vitalism’’ turns upon the view 
we take of the nature of the central co-ordinating machinery of 
the organism. That the changes which take place in nervous 
matter during the transmission of impulses are of an electrolytic 
nature may be true, but the numerous facts mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Gotch in this connection seem to me to deal with only 
one half of the question, ignoring the other half. An organism can 
be studied analytically in several different ways ; it may, for in- 
stance, be considered as a mere mass of matter, and as such 
conforming to the laws of motion, etc., or it may be regarded as 
presenting certain physical and chemical phenomena of a similar 
kind to those familiar to us in anorganisms, only of a more spe- 
cialised type. But when we have analysed our organism to the 
fullest extent by purely physical and chemical means, we find 
that we have by no means exhausted the matter. We know that 
corresponding to the material, the purely physical side of the 
matter, there is a psychical side. It is true that the physiologist 
is not directly concerned with psychical processes, it is the ob- 
jective aspect of the matter which falls within his province; at 
the same time, in considering the differences between living and 
non-living matter it is essential to remember that there is a sub- 
jective side to the question. The property of Sensibility, which 
characterises all organisms, and which in the higher forms of 
life becomes Consciousness, is a property which constitutes a real 
line of demarcation between the living and the non-living, so far 
as our present knowledge goes. It is not sufficient to show that 
physiological processes are partly interpretable in physico-che- 
mical terms, for such interpretation only becomes possible when 
attention is exclusively paid to the objective side of the matter, 
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and even there the interpretation is very far from being a complete 
one in several important respects. It is the presence of the 
psychical factor in the organism which renders it impossible to 
look upon vital phenomena as occupying the same plane as in- 
organic phenomena. This psychical factor results from the spe- 
cific properties of organised living matter, and, therefore, although 
Biology can call in the aid of Physics and Chemistry for the 
purpose of elucidating the nature of physiological processes, such 
aid does not and never will amount to a reduction of Biology to 
Physics and Chemistry, for the specific nature of biological phe- 
nomena still remains, being due to the ultimate and irreducible pro- 
perties of organised matter. Valuable as is the light thrown 
upon the phenomena of Life by physico-chemical methods, we 
have in the last resort to seek for the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the living world in those unique properties of proto- 
plasm which enable it to exhibit the vital phenomena of Growth, 
Evolution, Reproduction, and the like, phenomena with which 
we have no true analogue in the inorganic world. 

Those who believe in the possibility of reducing all biological 
problems to physical and chemical terms appear to me to make 
precisely the same mistake as those sociologists who have sought 
to explain all social facts in biological terms. It is generally con- 
ceded now that Herbert Spencer went too far in this respect, and 
it is a fault from which Comte was singularly free, naturally so, 
for he was the first investigator of social phenomena to fully re- 
cognise the independence of the science; its laws were not de- 
ducible from the other sciences, but were to. be established by a 
resort to direct inductions. A brief consideration of the socio- 
logical error will, I think, throw light upon the present question. 
On analysing human society, we find that it is composed of bio- 
logical units, the characteristics of which, in a biological sense, 
are undoubted factors in social evolution. But no amount of 
purely biological enquiry would enable us to establish the main 
laws of social evolution—they can only be found where Comte 
discovered them, in a study of the general human mind ; and that 
mind is a social and not a biological product. It is, therefore, 
to the facts of human history, and not to the biological laboratory, 
that we turn in order to discover the laws of mental evolution. 
Social phenomena, therefore, constitute a distinct class of phe- 
nomena which only admit of a complete explanation when to our 
biological analysis of the individual organism we add the study of 
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that synthesis of the biological units which we call human society. 
The biological analysis is indeed necessary as the starting-point, 
but it is only the study of the entire organism which is competent 
to deal with the essential facts of the subject. In a somewhat 
similar way we may examine the individual organism under its 
mechanical, physical, and chemical aspects, and so obtain a fairly 
complete knowledge of its individual factors, but in addition to 
this we need a synthetical study of the organism as a whole, with 
its various activities co-ordinated by means of those unique pro- 
perties which are associated with organised structures. it is 
.the office of Biology to supply this synthetic view, and I see no 
reason whatever to suppose that any possible advance in physico- 
chemical researches will ever render that office a superfluous one. 
H. Gorpon JONES 


INDUSTRIAL . PARASITISM 


Ruskin, in his preface to ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,’’ finely says. of 
the relations of the sexes: ‘‘ The happiness and _ perfection. of 
both depends on each asking and receiving from the other what 
the other alone can give.’’ That is to say, man and woman are 
essentially complementary rather than competitive. Where com- 
petition enters into this relationship, we leave the high plane of 
evolution to which the best representatives of Humanity have 
attained through centuries of arduous striving with its environ- 
ment for the lowest level of the brute species. Competition, re- 
miniscent as it is of savagery when confined to men, is rendered 
doubly hideous when there is super-added the element of sex 
competition. It is this factor which so immensely complicates 
the always complex problem of industrial and social betterment. 
On the one hand we have men complaining of being under- 
sold by female labour, and on the other, women reply that they 
must enter the labour market in order to live, a reply which 
gives cause for wonderment as to how they managed to do so 
before the present-day extension of the range of female em- 
ployment. 

I am not disposed to cavil at the entrance of women into trades 
and professions, but I could often find it in my heart to wish 
that the women who so ardently and vociferously demand the 
right of woman to make a career for herself should be compelled 
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to experience some of the incidents that go to its making. It 
is a little difficult to appreciate its splendour in the case, say, of 
lady canvassers for orders for sundry articles who tramp from 
door to door the long day through, and then get nothing in the 
shape of remuneration unless, by dint of cajoling other women 
into buying what they do not need, they secure at least a score 
of orders for the firms by whom they are engaged; or, again, 
~ in the case of girls engaged, by piece-work, on folding books 
and periodicals by machinery, in which occupation one only 
realises through actual observation the beneficial character of 
the exercise for future race-building. But, as the late Enid 
Stacey used to point out, this talk usually is genérally used by 
those fortunately circumstanced women who may pick and choose 
the plums of the professions for their sphere of activity. 

However, coming to the matter of the underselling of men by 
doing, at lower rates of pay, work hitherto done by them, there 
can be no doubt as to the reality and seriousness of the evil 
which has cast the stigma of ‘* blacklegging ’’ upon so many of 
our female workers. I will say but little of the displacement of 
men by women in the clerical professions, though this is the most 
familiar case before the public mind. The displacement has, of 
course, taken place mainly in the routine branches of the profes- 
sions which call for very little skill or special knowledge, and in 
which very little responsibility exists. To individuals, many of 
them elderly men, the results are usually disastrous, but econo- 
mically and socially, so long as the present conditions obtain, it 
may be that women are better qualified to fulfil such positions 
than men, though the effect of such sedentary work upon young 
girls must be far from desirable. Serious as the results are in 
these’ instances, it is rather of a similar tendency in the sphere 
of manual labour that I wish to speak. 

Owing to the minute sub-division of labour which is 
taking place in many highly-skilled industries, the last processes 
are frequently rendered so simple by machinery that a few weeks’ 
tuition will enable girls of average intelligence to become fairly 
proficient in the process, and as soon as this pitch of sub-division 
is reached, numbers of them are employed at extremely low 
wages, whilst the men who have hitherto practised that occupa- 
tion are forced, temporarily, if not permanently, into the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

This competition exercises a very degrading influence upon 
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the economic situation. It is true that some economists assert 
that when men are thus displaced, their labour flows to other 
skilled industries, but even granting this theory to be true, which 
i venture strongly to doubt, certainly as a general axiom, it is 
a process that requires some considerable time for its operation, 
and very seldom will the readjustment be effected by the workers 
immediately concerned. But even if it were wholly and always 
true, it yet remains a fact that this employment of cheap labour 
must ultimately issue deleteriously to the permanent interests of 
the community. It will, I think, be conceded by most persons who 
have given any attention to social matters that labour which is 
not self-supporting must be confined within very narrow limits 
if the econo:nic stability of the community is to be preserved. 
Varasitic industries, that is, methods of production in which the 
wages earned by workers in one occupation are mulcted for the 
support of those employed in another, are luxuries which few 
nations can long support. In addition to its economic rottenness 
it is manifestly unjust that workmen should be mulcted in this 
manner in order that employers may obtain cheap labour where- 
with to oust other workmen. Economically there is no difference 
between this method and that of the grant in aid of wages given 
under the old Poor Law system; but morally the ditterence is 
considerable in that there is a great difference between the powers 
of the persons affected to bear this strain upon their resources. 
All industries in which the wages actually paid are insufficient 
to maintain the present workers and to replace them by future 
generations of workers are to that extent parasitic in proportion to 
the amount of maintenance and replacement thrown upon the 
productivity of other industries. Of course, there are certain 
subsidiary processes, which young persons may carry out, which 
are not necessarily unsound, such as those of errand boys or 
girls, and this exception applies equally to apprenticeship. 
But perhaps an actual instance will make this point clear. At 
the present time in the printing and kindred trades many London 
firms are establishing in provincial towns works of considerable 
size. This, in itself, may be considered an advantage, as there 
is no reason whatever why, with our present means of trans- 
portation, all work such as book and magazine printing, should 
not be done under healthier conditions than are possible in the 
heart of a great city. But, unfortunately, this is not the end 
aimed at. Rather, it would seem, that the object is to get away 
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from the controlling influence of the trade unions which require 
decent remuneration for their members. At these country branches 
large numbers of girls and women are employed at wages vary- 
ing from one-half to one-fourth of those previously paid to men. 
_This, of course, is only possible where there is a large supply 
of female labour available, and therefore we find that the towns 
selected are those centres where large numbers of men are em- 
ployed at trades into which women have not yet penetrated, say, 
great railway centres such as Wolverton and Crewe. 

In other forms of parasitic industries, such as box-making, 
carding hooks and eyes, blouse and shirt-making, etc., it is from 
the community at large that the unscrupulous entrepreneur gathers 
his profits. Workers who are habitually paid wages insufficient 
for their proper maintenance, inevitably become chargeable to 
the community sooner or later, generally sooner, either as paupers 
or as inmates of various medical institutions. The whole of our 
sweated industries are therefore not only evil in so far as they 
spell misery and unloveliness of life to the unfortunate persons 
engaged in them, but they are also an incubus upon other trades, 
injuring them by unfair competition, whilst they are also an 
injury and menace to the community at large. 

What, then is the remedy, if remedy there is, for this con- 
dition of things? Various suggestions have been made for dealing 
with this low-grade competition among them—equal rates of 
pay for men and women,'better organisation of women and girl 
workers, and the establishment of a legal minimum wage, toge- 
ther with the registration of all places where work is carried on. 
With regard to the first-mentioned, apart from any question of 
its desirability or the reverse, by what means is it to be brought 
about? Inthe higher ranks, especially in such occupations as those 
of teaching and factory and sanitary inspection, it might be possible 
to get this method adopted, because the paymasters are public 
bodies, though even here it is possible that a recognition of the 
sociological injustice involved would tend to prevent its adoption. 
How much more so when the paymaster is a private individual or 
company acknowledging no economic or moral responsibility to 
the community. 

Perhaps a slight digression will be pardoned for the purpose of 
explaining what is meant by the term ‘‘ sociological injustice ”’ 
as descriptive of this claim for equal payment for men and 
women. Economically, so long as industry is individualistic 
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and wages are regarded as a full quittance for services rendered to 
an individual or corporation, it is a demand at once justifiable 
and necessary. But, in a socialised state of industry, wages will 
be rather the necessary part of the income of the whole com- 
munity set aside for the full maintenance of the individual in a 
proper condition to fulfil his allotted function, which would mean 
that considerable differentiation of wage must exist, for if a 
woman were paid the same amount as a man with a family to 
maintain, this would obviously be unjust. Indeed, it is because 
in the main the man’s standard is a social one and the woman’s 
a personal one, that women’s pay is, other conditions being equal, 
lower than that of men, and this fact will most powerfully militate 
against the general adoption of the remedy proposed. 

The second remedy suggested is the organisation of women 
into unions, so that they may be in a position to command a 
higher wage. But the difficulties in the way are enormous, partly 
owing to the fact that few girls look upon the occupation they 
follow as a permanent source of livelihood, but look forward, and 
rightly so, to being wives and mothers ; partly owing to the fact 
that the social feeling of comradeship is narrower and weaker 
amongst them; and partly also to the competition of the home 
worker, especially the married women, who, their main support 
being secured, are willing to take work at wages which mean star- 
vation to the worker wholly dependent upon that class of work. 


Women, too, are always weaker than men in the economic 
sphere in proportion as their moral and material functions are 
realised. Further, even where the organisation has been success- 
fully achieved, as in the cotton trades, and, to a lesser extent in 
the boot and shoe trades, it appears to have been obtained at 
the cost of the permanent enslavement of women to the economic 
machine, and the degradation of the male operative’s wage to ap- 
proximately the mean level between what is usually paid for 
female labour and that for skilled male labour, so that the united 
efforts of a man and wife in a skilled industry result in a remunera- 
tion equivalent to that secured by the man alone in trades un- 
affected by the competition of female workers. This is an ad- 
mirable instance of the working of that «‘economic independence’’ 
so much desiderated by the school of feminists who object to 
factory legislation for.women on the ground that it operates pre- 
judicially to their interests, quite ignoring the fact that, apart 
from the high sociological and moral grounds which might be 
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urged in’its defence, women’s wages are higher in the industries 
where it obtains than in those in which unrestricted competition 
holds sway. 

The third and fourth remedies mentioned are practically corol- 
laries of one another, though of the two the fourth is likely to be 
enacted much earlier than the third, as it would evoke conside- 
rably less opposition. Even alone it would effect much, provided 
the pressure of organised public opinion were consistently applied, 
in the way of improvement of the conditions of employment and 
surroundings. But in conjunction with the fixing of a minimum 
standard of payment, and a Truck Act properly and rationally 
worked, it would mean an enormous uplifting of the whole class 
of sweated and poorly-paid workers. It is in some direction such 
as this, combined with better organisation both of the workers 
and of the industries concerned, that we must look for their 
removal from a parasitic to a self-supporting stage, whilst those 
trades which are incapable of responding to this altered state 
must be frankly abandoned as a shame and a menace to a self- 
respecting society. It will doubtless be urged against the formu- 
jation of a minimum wage that hitherto all attempts by the central 
authority to fix wages have failed, and notably so in the classical 
instance of the Statute of Labourers. The reply is that in almost 
every case it was to the interest of both worker and employer to 
evade such statutes, as in the main they were fixed for the wrong 
purpose or by the wrong persons. Furthermore, the central and 
other authorities are in a vastly better position to-day tu enforce 
and maintain such standards. As a matter of fact, the adoption 
of the fair wages clauses by Imperial and municipal bodies is a 
recognition and embodiment of the principle. It may be granted 
that the spirit of these is often evaded. But that is owing to the 
insufficient education and organisation of public opinion. No 
remedy is possible without such education, and already some of 
its first fruits are apparent. In addition to the remedies pro- 
posed, it is of prime importance that the public mind and con- 
science should be educated to a sense of the falsity of the eco- 
nomic conditions which render this fatal competition possible, and 
compel even unwilling victims to take part in it; and also that 
nobler and truer ideas and ideals of woman’s place and purpose 
in the social organism should be introduced, so that the sccial con- 
science will cease to tolerate the degradation of its mother-sex 
to a status of profit-producing automata. To this end emula- 
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tion and co-operation must take the place of competition and 
antagonism, and competition for private advantage must be re- 
placed by co-operation for the public weal. To achieve this is the: 
task to which the Religion of Humanity is called, for only in such 
a soil will its roots find nourishment, and only in such free air 
will its fruits be garnered. Only in such an environment will its. 
glorious message to live for others find its fullest and highest 


development. 
HENRY TOMPKINS 


Pb PAN eN TTY 


LMR JUSTICE. “BUDRUDIN | UYAB]I: 

Tue death of Mr. Justice Tyabji, of the Bombay High Court,. 
which occurred in August during a visit to England, is a 
great, loss to his country. A Mahomedan, and yet a staunch 
supporter of the Congress, he was in himself a living example 
of the unity of India. For many years, the leadership of the 
national movement in Bombay fell to three young men, Mr. Tyabji,. 
a Mussalman, the late Mr. Telang, a Hindoo, who also became a 
Judge of the High Court, and Mr., nowSir Pherozeshah, Mehta, 
a Parsee—a conjunction of forces which gave the lie to those who. 
denied the possibility of Indian union. Mr. Tyabji presided over 
the third Indian National Congress—the first held.in Madras... 
His appointment to a Judgeship of the High Court in 1895 neces-- 
sarily prevented any further political action, but made no change 
in his views. In a long talk I had with him in 1903, at his home: 
in Bombay, he reiterated the views he had always held, with a 
charm of manner and a felicity of expression which has made the 
meeting one of my most pleasant reminiscences of India. His. 
sympathy with the National movement was all the more impres- 
sive, because he was in no sense a revolutionist. His natural. 
inclination to support authority, strengthened by his long years. 
of eminent service on the Bench—where for a time he was Acting 
Chief Justice—did not in any way lessen his sympathy with the 
efforts of his fellow-countrymen in the national cause—in itself a 
testimony to their loyalty and moderation. His career is one 
of which the Mussalmans of India may well be proud, . 


II.—SISTER NIVEDITA ON THE. NEED QF UNION. 
Sister, Nrvepira (Miss Margaret Noble) whose book, ‘‘ The Web 
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“of Indian Life,’’ has delighted and instructed so many readers in 
‘this country, has lately contributed a paper to the Mysore Review, 
reproduced in the July number of the Zndian Review, on the 
““Task of the National Movement in India,’? which we hope all 
Indians will lay to heart, especially in its insistence on the neces- 
-sity of union. She says :— 


Young India is fascinated by the political spectacle in European 
countries: fascinated, and also perhaps hypnotised by it. She imagines, 
‘perhaps, that until she can produce the bear-garden of opposite parties, 
-she has failed to emulate the vigour and energy of Western patriotism. 
This, at least, is the only excuse for that evil fashion which has made its 
-appearance amongst us, of mutual recrimination and mutual attack. 
Those who are fighting on different parts of the self-same field are wasting 
time and ammunition by turning their weapons on each other, instead 
-of on a common foe. The fact is, young India has yet to realise that 
hers is not a movement of partisan politics at all, but a national, that 
is to Say, a unanimous progression. There is no difference of opinion 
‘on national questions, amongst honest men, in India. Put Hindus and 
Mahomedans together on a Legislative Council. Have they not always 
‘to be reckoned with as a single opinion? Who cares where the Brahmin 
-eats, or whom he invites to his dinner parties? Do he, and the Kayasth, 
-or the Vaidhya, or the Kshattriya, make cpposite demands on the 
University Senate? As citizens, in the Municipality, is the good of one 
the good of the others, or not? It is wonderful how long dust can 
“be thrown in men’s eyes, by talk that absolutely contradicts facts. It is 
wonderful how far the hounds can be drawn on a false scent. A large 
-amount of misdirected activity and confused political thought arise in 
India, from the mere fact that the political method here is largely imita- 
‘tive, and is apt to imitate the wrong things. 

The one thing that strikes a first-time. visitor to the Congress, for, 
iInstance—a visitor who goes with a determination to ignore preconcep- 
tions, and judge as far as possible from facts—is the extraordinary 
agreement of all the members, from extreme right to extreme left. An 
old man in this corner considers it so ill-advised to make a certain pro- 
nouncement that he will retire from the body if its enunciation be insisted 
on. A youngster over there pooh-poohs this over-caution, and challenges 
“the old man to express his disbelief in the principle asserted. As likely 
as not, the young man is in the right. But these are the disagreements, 
ye gods, over which young India, looking on, is like to lash itself into 
a fury of vituperation and despair! It is clear to every outsider mean- 
time that there is here no stuff of difference, whatsoever, and that, at such 
-a computation the ship of the national movement in India must be 
manned by educated India, solid. ] 

Thus the Congress represents, not a political, or partisan movement, 
‘but the political side of a national movement—a very different thing. 
It is successful, not in proportion as it sees its debates carry weight in 
‘high quarters, not in proportion as its views are officially adopted, but 
in proportion to the ability and eatnestness with which it conducts its 
-own deliberations, in proportion to.the number which it can call together 
and make efficient in political methods, and in proportion to the in- 
formation it can disseminate throughout the country on questions of 
‘national significance. If these fundamental facts be once clearly under- 
«stood, it will matter very little thereafter what form the resolutions take 
in Congress, matter very little about an act of politeness more or less, 
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or about the number of adjectives in a given sentence. For it will be 
understood that the real task of the Congress is that of an educational 
body, educating its own members in that new mode of thinking and 
feeling which constitutes a sense of nationality; educating them in the: 
habit of prompt and united action, of political trustiness, of communal 
open-eyedness ; educating itself, finally, in the knowledge of a mutual 
sympathy that embraces every member of the vast household which. 
dwells between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, between Manipur and 
the Arabian Sea. 


Sister Nivedita insists further that effortsmust be made to bring” 
actively into the National movement two great masses that are 


still quiescent—the women and the peasants. That movement, 
too, in her view, is not merely political, but must embrace every 
side of the national life. S. H. Swinny 


PARA GREP TH S 


Comte teaches that the tendency of man in the infancy of the 
race was to attribute human qualities to every object in nature. 
All phenomena whatsoever were supposed to resemble those 
which we ourselves produce. Herbert Spencer in his ‘‘Principles 
of Sociology ’’ claims to have overthrown this doctrine. He 
denies that primeval man confounded the animate and the inani- 
mate, and maintains that the worship of inanimate objects was 
of later growth and arose from the ghost-theory. He has not, 
however, convinced Mr. Sidney Hartland, who, in his presidential 
address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, 
said :— 

“The doctrine which attributed a living, and often a separable soul— 
a soul in any case distinct from the body—alike to human beings, to the 
lower animals and plants, and even to inanimate objects, was itself 
derived from a simpler and earlier conception, whereby man attributed 
to all the cbjects of external nature life and personality. In other words, 
the external world was first interpreted by the savage thinker in the terms 
of his own consciousness; animism, or the distinction of soul and body, 
was a development necessitated by subsequent observation and the train 
of reasoning which that observation awakened.” 


This is precisely what Comte taught. E. -S.: BEESLY 


THE FonetikK Nuzanz has broken out in a new place, and 
threatens to become an international question. But it involves 
defiance of the fundamental laws which govern society. Lan-- 
guage is not the creation of individuals, of governments, or even 
philosophers. It is not to be improvised, or rapidly changed. It 
is the creation of a people; and the forms of speech can only be- 
modified by slow and general use and custom. Language is: 
evolved gradually and by the unperceived consent of vast num- 
bers. Neither laws, nor rulers, nor thinkers can suddenly change: 


a nation’s habits; and the attempt to do so is a proof of witless: 
arrogance. 
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There is, of course, much in English spelling which is vexa- 
tious and absurd. Many useful changes are being gradually in- 
troduced ; and many American innovations are quite right, and 
are being slowly adopted here. But to introduce by a sudden 
public order an entire new Dictionary would be, even if successful, 
a cause of endless confusion and division amongst the reading 
world. The elder generation would never consent to learn a new 
language, nor would they ever read a new book spelt in a way 
as troublesome to them as ‘‘ Chaucer ’’ or ‘* Piers Plowman’’ now 
are to the average youth. A young generation which had been 
brought up on /fonetik literature would not read our existing 
books. Many millions of books would become waste paper. 

* * * * 

So far from the Ruzfelt-Karneggy Nu Stil bringing together 
our two nations, it would rudely set them by the ears. The 
laughter which the President’s order caused would become an 
angry growl, if we thought it serious, here. We may learn many 
things from America, but their literature is the last thing we 
should take as a model. As to their pronunciation of the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton, it attracts few Englishmen, 
unless it be fortune-hunting English Peers. Should not the Pre- 
sident have invited King Edward to join him in a reform of “‘ the 
King’s English’’? And might not Mr. Karneggy have. con- 
sulted our learned societies to whom he has poured forth such 
streams of volumes—which must now be pulped as obsolete and 
unreadable? As to the Dictionary makers, they are so utterly 
bemused by barbarous and obsolete forms of words that they have 
lost touch with current literature altogether. 

A far deeper question remains. This dream of welding into 
one the whole English-speaking people is a dangerous and retro- 
grade Utopia, full of mischief and false pride of race. It is a 
subtler and more sinister form of Jingoism. We all need to have 
our national faults and weaknesses corrected by friendship with 
those of different ideals and without our special temptations. The 
English race is already too domineering, ambitious, and self- 
centred. Combination with America would stimulate our vices, 
our difficulties—and our rivals. But this is too big a topic to 
treat in a paragraph. FREDERIC HARRISON 
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EIBR RAS. ANDmb ABOU i: 


‘THE threats recently addressed to the Socialist Party by Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Pease, and the Scottish Liberal Association were 
cas ill-advised as they were presumptuous. Though they have been 
:generally repudiated by the Liberal Press they will be taken, and 
not without reason, to be symptomatic of much smouldering 
hostility to the claims of Labour in the Liberal ranks. The de- 
claration that “‘it is a primary duty of the Liberal Party to 
‘present strenuous opposition to all candidates who are not prepared 
‘to dissociate themselves from the Socialist Party, the avowed 
‘object of which is the complete destruction of those principles 
‘of individual liberty for which Liberalism has always contended ”’ 
will naturally be regarded by workmen as aimed not only at the 
‘Collectivist doctrine but at such measures as the Trades Disputes 
‘Bill or an Eight Hours Bill, which are continually denounced as 
‘destructive of individual liberty. Few people believe that Collec- 
tivism is likely to be ever established by legislation. Our Socialists 
themselves can hardly be under the delusion that the youngest of 
them will live to see it. But the conviction that something can be 
‘done towards ameliorating the condition of Labour, by means of 
‘legislation which Plutocracy stigmatises as socialistic, is evi- 
‘dently spreading among the wage-earners. _ They will certainly 
not be deterred by the crack of Mr. Murray’s whip from using’ 
‘their voting power for this purpose ; and, whatever the Scottish 
Liberal Association may declare to be the primary duty of the 
‘Liberal Party, if these so-called socialistic measures are likely to 
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benefit Labour, many a man who is not a wage-earner and whose: 
private interests might seem opposed to them will, I am glad to 
think, join heartily in carrying them. 

Cockermouth is the pretext for declaring war upon the Social-- 
ists. But does anyone suppose that the 1,436 electors of Cocker- 
mouth who voted for Mr. Smillie, or one-tenth of them, were 
Socialists? Workmen, no doubt, they were; and what enraged 
the Liberal Whips was not the strong flavour of Mr. Smillie’s 
opinions but the intrusion of Labour in any shape. The Cocker- 
mouth workmen had a perfect right to see whether they could 
carry a Labour man. It did not follow, because they had been 
satisfied with a staunch old Radical like Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that 
they would swallow a candidate who was a Captain in the Army 
and the son of a mine-owning peer. 

One of the Whips indignantly reckoned up the number of 
times Labour members had voted against, or abstained from 
voting for, the Government. A further scrutiny would perhaps: 
have shown that in these cases the Government had the support 
of the Unionists. It is highly to the credit of Labour Members 
that they should have denounced the atrocities in Natal and the 
judicial murders of Denshawai. We did not expect that methods 
of barbarism would be approved by a Government presided over 
by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and including among its members: 
several pro-Boers. If representatives of Labour were capable of 
excusing or passing over these things from fear of embarrassing: 
a Liberal Government I should not wish to see them in Parliament. 

Every artifice that adds uncertainty to electoral contests and 
subjects open popular voting to the interference of hole-and-corner 
negotiations gives an advantage to candidates of the wealthier 
class. This is why a second ballot has never found favour with 
any of our plutocratic Governments or Parliaments, although no 
reason ever has been or ever can be produced against it. If, as 
Mr. Churchill has hinted, this urgently-needed reform is now to 
be introduced, the Cockermouth ‘‘ wreckers ’’ will deserve our 
warmest thanks. The Sfectator hopes that the House of Lords. 
will veto it unless it is accompanied by a reduction of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. The more reforms the Lords veto, the 
better, 

I am no Socialist, but I think it very desirable that Socialism 
should be well represented in Parliament and that the Labour 
Party should carefully consider all that its Socialist members. have 
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to say. They will be its conscience on many matters not directly 
connected with wages and hours of labour. Men who have a 
doctrine to preach, even if it is defective, will naturally have an 
influence out of proportion to their numbers, and will be more 
consistent, steady, and unflinching than if they were merely 
watching certain trade interests and driving bargains with a 
Government. 

The present Government is hampered by the presence of three 
or four Liberal Imperialists who may be suspected of combining to 
tie the hands of the Prime Minister. To counteract their in- 
fluence within the party pressure from without is necessary. The 
more progressive Liberals do not resent, but, on the contrary, 
regard with satisfaction, the stiff and uncompromising attitude of 
the Labour Party, who wisely maintain a separate and independent 
organisation. Let the Unionists call it ‘“‘ dictation” if they like. 
As long as Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Haldane 
remain in the Cabinet we can do with more of it. 

But Socialists are mistaken if they think they are going to 
supersede Liberalism and to divide the population into the two 
camps of Capital and Labour. They are a very small party in 
this country. I can see no signs that they are likely ever to 
become a large one anywhere. If they were really a great and 
growing party elsewhere in Europe they might reasonably expect 
that England would sooner or later be drawn into their move- 
ment. But even in Germany, where they are nominally numerous, 
it is well known that most of those who are called Socialists 
would in freer countries be known as Liberals or Radicals. This 
remark is not meant as a sneer or disparagement. On the con- 
trary, I think genuine German Socialists have a right to be proud 
that amidst the tameness and pusillanimity characteristic of German 
political life, they alone hoist a flag to which a Liberal of any 
spirit thinks it worth while to rally. But as for the transformation 
of Capitalism into Collectivism there*is no country in Europe 
further from its realisation than Germany. The ascendency of 
birth and militarism is declining, But what is superseding it? 
Not Collectivism, but Capitalism. 

- A being from another planet suddenly transported into ours, 
and finding most of the wealth concentrated in the hands of a 
small class, and most of the remaining population supporting life 
under more or less disagreeable conditions would certainly jump to 
the conclusion that it would not be long before the many would 
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overpower the few and distribute wealth more equally. But 
history and observation of human nature teach a different lesson. 
Wealth naturally tends to concentrate in the hands of a few, and 
along with wealth goes power. A belief is still widely prevalent 
that with democratic institutions Labour will be able to take 
care of its own interests because it can legislate as it pleases. 
But experience shows that even with democratic institutions it is 
not always possible to obtain such legislation, and that when it is 
obtained its purpose is often found to be very imperfectly realised. 
For the power of wealth is of a very elusive kind, It operates 
in ways that no legislation can reach. 

In the United States we see full-blown democracy. The Con- 
stitution confers no power or privilege on either birth or wealth. 
All are equal at the ballot box. All citizens take a very active 
interest in elections and appear to have ample means of making 
the will of the majority prevail. And yet there is no country 
where wealth is more powerful or where Labour is more oppressed 
by Capitalism. The law courts generally favour Capital, as they 
do here, and the legislators, though elected by manhood suffrage, 
do the same. In the last number of the Magazine of the American 
Federation of Labour (which the President of that body has been 
kind enough to send me for many years) I read ‘‘ Members of the 
present Congress were not elected by the votes of the capitalists 
for whom they work, but by those of the working-men whose 
welfare they disregarded. Wasa single one of Labour’s measures 
enacted? Not one. A majority of the members of Congress 
were indifferent to the interests of those who elected them.’’ 

I take another illustration from our own country. Rich 
people have lately taken to rushing about the country at railway 
speed in motor-cars. This is a nuisance and danger to everybody, 
but most of all to the poor, whose children, when not within doors, 
must be in the streets and roads, the only place they have for 
exercise or play. Such inadequate legal restrictions as exist are 
openly defied, for the motorist class does not mind an occasional 
fine, and it never happens that a gentleman is sent to prison. 
When the offending class is so small and those aggrieved are the 
mass of the community, it might have been expected that the 
nuisance would be speedily and sharply repressed. And so it 
would have been if the offenders had been poor men. But they 
belong to a class which, not by law but by custom, is dominant. 
Of course, there are many rich people who have no direct interest 
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in motoring, many who even detest it. But they all feel that to 
compel a rich man to subordinate any of his pleasures to the con- 
venience of the public would be a bad precedent. From the poor 
no opposition is to be apprehended. The weekly organ of 
Social Democracy has repeatedly tried to rouse their spirit against 
the insolent tyranny of the motorist. It has exhorted them to 
strew nails in the roads, and even to take more vigorous measures. 
They are said to resent bitterly this latest addition to the many 
hardships and discomforts they have to endure. But they do not 
attempt to resist. Sufferance is the badge of their tribe. 

This is the moral. Democratic institutions, make them as com- 
plete as you will, can never deprive Wealth of its natural power. 
The hope for Labour lies in a Universal Church which will know 
how to make Wealth use its power better. But the day is past 
when any theological religion could give us such a Church. 

E. S. BEESLY 


PURITANS AND ANTI-PURITANS 


THE meaning of the term Puritan has been .rendered ambiguous 
by its application in the seventeenth century to a religious and 
afterwards to a political party, while in our own time it has often 
been confused with the kindred designation of Ascetic. It is 
easy to see that there is no essential identity between Puritanism 
and the cause of civil and religious liberty ; for that cause in 
other times and other countries has been vindicated by parties 
who could not be called Puritanic. To distinguish between 
Asceticism and Puritanism is more difficult. The Puritan has as 
his aim the avoidance or extirpation of evil and therefore is essen- 
tially negative. The Ascetic, according to the derivation of the 
word, is one who devotes himself to religious exercises with 
unusual vigour. The former looks on the desires of the flesh 
and the delights of the world as dangerous, the latter as evil. 
The one tries by their suppression to avoid temptation, the other 
by self-inflicted sufferings to harden and fortify the spirit. But 
in practice this distinction is not important. The difference that 
really counts is this ; while Asceticism admits of degrees, and 
grows with the growth of sanctity, Puritanism claims to be 
equally incumbent on all. The Ascetic who has reached the 
height of fasting twice a week spends his increasing spiritual, 
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energy in trying to fast three times. But the Puritan, who himself 
avoids evil finds a field for his spiritual devotion in recommending 
or imposing the same abstinence on his fellows. And, as in our 
own day, and indeed for some centuries now, the distinction 
between spiritual and temporal power, persuasion and force, is little 
recognised, it naturally follows that earnest Puritans confident in 
the righteousness of their cause, take what seems the quickest 
way to attain their ends, and resort to the coercion of the law. 
In practice, then, a Puritan is one who, making the suppression of 
evil rather than the cultivation of good his chief aim in morals, 
more easily recognises the dangers than the advantages of human 
pleasures, and is ready to use force in order to destroy that which 
he believes to be of evil tendency. 

Now, it may be said that these purposes are only found in a 
small minority. The great majority of men not only wish to 
enjoy themselves but are pleased that others should do so too. 
There is no doubt a certain number of persons who are ready 
to join the Puritans in suppressing those pleasures to which they 
have no mind; but the alliance with these becomes precarious 
in proportion as the range of puritan activity is extended. But 
all history bears witness to the power of resolute and well-orga- 
nised minorities, and it is one of the paradoxes of democracy, 
that under no other system of government are they so powerful. 
““The timidity of the elected person,’’ to use a phrase dear to the 
Anti-Puritan, gives a small body of determined electors, who are 
prepared to wreck their party rather than give way on some 
particular point, a force against which an overwhelming but 
unorganised majority is impotent. It happens that two parti- 
cularly flagrant cases of this undue pressure are to be found in 
relation to the London County Council. The first is the Sabba- 
tarian policy pursued in the Council’s Parks, and defended by 
the usual subterfuges. If cricket was allowed, passers-by might 
be hit; therefore boating is prohibited. And yet it is notorious 
that the majority of the people of London, so far from desiring 
to keep the whole Sabbath day holy, do not even go once to a 
place of worship! The second case is worse. By the ‘‘ Settled 
Temperance Policy ’’ of the Coucil, any licence which may come 
into its hands in the course of public improvements is at once 
surrendered. But the suppression of a public house where num- 
bers of others exist in the same neighbourhood or even the same 
street, can do little to decrease drunkenness. The drunkard will 
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mot become sober, because he is deprived of his usual tavern. 
His desire for liquor is, unhappily, strong enough even to make 
him cross the road in order to obtain it. The result of the policy 
‘is that more than £336,000 has been lost to the people of London, 
and added to the profits of the neighbouring publicans. Mean- 
while, the members of the L.C.C. are able to show their zeal 
for temperance without rousing the opposition of the liquor 
‘interest or seriously incommoding the drunkards. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that there 
should be some signs of a reaction against the Puritan domina- 
tion, of which the most notable is the foundation of an Anti- 
Puritan League. As I have shown myself an open enemy of the 
Puritans in the earlier part of this paper, I may perhaps be for- 
given if I now take up the invidious task of a candid friend and 
consider some of the difficulties which await the new movement. 
To organise the opponents of Puritanism so as to bring a counter- 
‘balancing pressure on the timid elected person may seem at 
first sight not only an obvious but an easy road to victory. If 
Puritans can play the game, why not Anti-Puritans? But in such 
play the very vices of the Puritans, their narrowness, their readi- 
ness to sacrifice all larger issues in order to secure the triumph of 
some particular nostrum, give them an advantage. At a meeting 
I recently attended in South Place Chapel, the Anti-Puritan lec- 
‘turer quoted with great zest Dryden’s lines on Slingsby Bethel. 
I could not help thinking that had I had a vote for the Sheriff 
of London in the reign of Charles II, I would have cast it for 
‘Slingsby Bethel, however much I disliked his Puritanism, rather 
than for the candidate of the party to which Dryden belonged. It 
‘is a great misfortune that the opposition to Puritanism has hitherto 
rested with the Conservative and Moderate parties—it has indeed 
been the chief source of Conservative strength in the great 
‘centres of population. But in the local affairs of London the 
Moderates, or as they now propose to call themselves, the Muni- 
cipal Reformers, are widely odious as the friends of monopolists 
-and the obstinate defenders of the private exploitation of public 
services. On the other hand, the Puritans have benefited im- 
mensely by the alliance of the Nonconformists with the Liberals 
-and Progressives. The Evangelical Churchmen, though equally 
Puritanic, being for the most part Conservatives, are far less 
-dangerous, while the Catholics and High Anglicans lean rather 
to Asceticism, But it will be>very difficult to emancipate the 
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Progressive party from the Puritans. It will be almost impos- 
sible to make public house licenses, Sunday observance, etc., etc., 
the great questions in a County Council Election. The most, 
perhaps, that can be done is to strike terror into Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways by making examples of a few of the worst Puritans; and 
even that will require a much stronger wave of public reprobation 
than the acts of the Puritans have yet called forth. 
Anti-Puritanism being the negation of a negation, its advocates. 
naturally wish to find some general principle as a basis. This 
some of them have discovered in the aphorism that *‘ every man. 
should be free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not 
the equal freedom of any other man.’’ Passing over the question 
whether any such indifferent actions exist in a complex society 
like ours, it is certainly doubtful if this is a favourable moment 
for basing action on such a principle. More than one speaker 
at the meeting to which I have referred, ignoring the obvious. 
claims of the Nonconformists, insisted that Freethinkers and 
Socialists were the most dangerous Puritans. As regards Free- 
thinkers this is ridiculous. The fact that at this meeting, held. 
in the chief temple of Ethical Freethought, only one speaker could 
be found to take the Puritan side, and she only on one practical 
point, is decisive. But as regards Socialists the charge has more 
weight. Many of them, and especially the advocates of Bureau- 
cratic Socialism, have flouted the doctrine of the separation of 
the spiritual and temporal powers, they have declined to re- 
cognise any difference between legal and moral suasion. It is 
natural, therefore, that some of their followers, believing that our 
material salvation is to be found in the universal sway of the 
bureaucratic expert, should wish to apply the same powerful in- 
strument to our moral regeneration. The Anti-Puritans would’ 
do a real service to Socialism if they could persuade Socialists: 
that this confusion is dangerous to freedom and progress. But 
meantime, seeing that this aphorism on which they would found 
their action has been a favourite dogma of the extreme indi- 
vidualists, the Anti-Puritans would do well, amid the prevalence 
of Socialistic ideas, not to treat it as fundamental to their cause. 
And, indeed, I doubt if the electors are ready to shape their 
policy by any such general proposition. Take. for instance the 
question of Sunday Observance. Large numbers of persons are 
agreed that in a community of many different religions, it is no 
more right to prevent those who wish to row from rowing on 
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Sunday for fear of outraging the feelings of Christians than it 
would be to prevent them rowing on Saturday for fear of outraging 
the feelings of Jews. .Between rival_sects, the public authority 
should maintain a perfect neutrality. But the mass of the electors 
are much more anxious that all should have one day’s rest in 
seven than that they should break the Sabbath when they wish. 
If, therefore, the Anti-Puritans, filled with the desire to push a 
principle to its logical extreme, clamour not merely that public, but 
private entertainments also should be allowed on Sunday, many 
who would otherwise be with them will draw back. A pious hope 
that none will be allowed to work more than six days will not 
avail. The common sense of the average elector draws a distinc- 
tion between what people do to amuse themselves and what they 
do to amuse others for the sake of gain. The workers suspect 
that it would be very difficult in enterprises under private manage- 
ment to enforce a rotation of work; or at least they are anxious 
that full legal security for such a rotation should be obtained 
before the experiment is tried. Unless assured of this, they will 
probably prefer to go without their Sunday entertainments. 

But in spite of these immediate difficulties, there are strong 
forces working for the ruin of Puritanism. I have discussed the 
possible Puritanism of Freethinkers and Socialists, but at the 
worst they can never be fully representative of that disagreeable 
creed. They may be Puritans in the sense of a too great readiness 
to attempt a moral regeneration by force and the cruel and 
clumsy methods of the law ; but they can never adopt the Puritan 
view of life. With the decline of Christianity, men are ceasing 
to regard this earth as a vale of tears, a place of trial and tempta- 
tion. A belief in the dignity of Man, a just pride in the past 
triumphs and an assured faith in the future progress of 
Humanity are beginning to prevail. Not what should be avoided, 
but what should be done is becoming the foremost question in 
morals. It is more and more felt that the great safeguards of 
youth are not homilies on the wickedness of the world, nor even 
the terrors of the law, but a life surrounded by the love and 
affection of family and friends, dignified alike by leisure and by 
useful labour, ennobled by enthusiasm for great causes and by 
zeal for the public good. It is more and more felt that Man is 
not to be despised but exalted, that the world is a good world, 
and that life is a privilege and not a curse. And with these 
beliefs, Puritanism is impossible. S. H. Swinny 
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THE PROGRESS. OF RELIGION 


= eee 


I HAVE been greatly impressed with a new work which I invite 
every reader of this Review to study with care. The History of 
English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, by Alfred W. Benn, 
just issued by Longmans, 2 vols., 8vo., recounts indeed far more 
than the negative conflict of Reason with Theology. It is, in 
fact, a very elaborate study of the whole religious movement in 
England from the time of Locke and Hume down to that of 
Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Zux Mundi, and Mr. Arthur Balfour’s 
dry-rot Foundations. 1 do not hesitate to describe this book as 
the most learned, the most judicial, the most enlightened, history 
of religious opinion in England that we possess. It would be 
impossible to ‘‘ review’? such a work in our space. A volume 
would be required merely to state—much less to discuss—its 
many sided judgments. I shall at present limit myself to call 
attention to the importance of the work, and then shortly to state 
its relation to Positivism—which it entirely fails to understand. 

I pass over the first chapters of the first volume (pp. 1-236) 
which deal with the progress of Free-Thought in England down 
to the first generation of the Nineteenth Century. What Mr. 
Benn says of Locke and the English Deists, of Hume, Gibbon, 
Paley, Paine, Wilberforce, and Wesley, is judicious and _ fair, 
though not very novel, and quite incidental to his main object. 
Practically, he opens his history of modern English Rationalism 
with Coleridge and his study of German philosophy. Here Mr. 
Benn is unquestionably right. He proves from formal utterances 
Coleridge’s repudiation of dogmatic Christianity and, indeed, of 
Personal Theism ; and he justly calls him the true founder of the 
Broad Church movement, and of all advanced religious thought. 
From Coleridge he passes to the Benthamites, to Dean Milman, 
Macaulay, Newman, Dr. Arnold, Keble, and Pusey, and finally to 
the influence of Hegel and Strauss. i t 

But I hasten to notice Mr. Benn’s tenth chapter, entitled 
‘Comte, Carlyle, and Mill” (pp. 408-450. Vol. I). He describes 
Auguste Comte as ‘“‘ by general consent the greatest of French 
thinkers since Descartes, and, in the judgment of some, of whom 
the present writer is one, superior even to Descartes ’? (I. 407). 
The explanation that he gives of the term Positivism and its 
essential spirit will be accepted by Positivists of all shades. Most 
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justly he adds that Comte’s interests ‘‘ were not critical, but 
reconstructive, scientific, and practical.’’ ‘‘ The very tap-root of 
Positivism is the desire to build up where other philosophies had 
been content to pull down.’’ He then very truly traces Comte’s 
analogies to, and his differences from, Hegel. And in giving a 
rapid summary of Comte’s view of Christianity, and the Medizval 
Church, Mr. Benn describes it with fairness and knowledge. 
‘Like all men of great sympathetic genius, Auguste Comte,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ has been much disparaged and much glorified, much hated 
and much loved.’’ It is when we come to Mr. Benn’s general 
judgment of the philosopher that Positivists will be ready to 
disagree. It is a strange remark that ‘‘ wholly devoted to ideal 
ends, Comte’s life yet lacks the supreme dignity we are accus- 
tomed to associate with that exclusive consecration to the thing's 
of the mind.’ I do not myself seek to justify all sides of Comte’s 
life, and I always repudiate the attempt to compare him as a 
man with Jesus or the Christian mystics. But surely his life, 
with all its defects, did display ‘‘ exclusive consecration to the 
things of the mind,’’ and indeed a real ‘‘ authenticated heroism.’’ 

A truly singular statement is ‘‘ that the chief error of Positivism 
lies in its concessions to the metaphysical method.’’ ‘‘ In excluding 
the essences of things together with their first and final causes 
from investigation, he seems to assume, or to admit, that there 
are such things, but that like theological mysteries they are 
placed beyond our comprehension.’’ In this, as Mr. Benn properly 
says, Comte followed Kant, in admitting, at any rate, that there 
may be a reality behind phenomena, which may have had some 
origin, and may have some end, all of which is, and must remain, 
unintelligible to our faculties. No philosopher ever dogmatised 
less than Comte about ‘‘ things in themselves.’’ I am not aware 
that he did more than insist on philosophy limiting its study to 
phenomena. All thinkers on the platform of relativity and expe- 
rience decline to deny when pressed that there is—or may be— 
much ‘‘ behind the veil ’’’ of appearances. Spencer preposterously 
exaggerated this idea, and even made his Unknowable the object 
of religion. G. H. Lewes admirably worked out the dualism of the 
ideas of the Real and the Absolute. Comte declined to make 
any assertion about the Absolute, except in the epigram, ‘‘ There 
is no absolute truth except this very law.’’ It seems a curious 
way of convicting Comte of being himself a Metaphysician to 
base it on his repudiation of ‘‘ absolute being,’’ ‘‘ cause,’’ or 
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‘end,’ as subjects of rational thought. Surely, no philosopher 
of credit ever insisted, as extreme monist materialists have done, 
that there neither is, nor can be, anything but what our senses 
can perceive and grasp in logical process. Comte neither affirmed 
nor denied anything on the matter at all. He simply said — 
whatever there may be is beyond human comprehension. Mr. 
Benn seems to argue that men will hanker after the absolute 
essence unless assured that there can be no such thing. Our 
answer is that we cannot prove such a negative, but the whole 
current of philosophy and religion, the systematic discipline of 
active life, the dominant imagination of a human Providence, will 
reduce such hankering and dreaming to a passing fancy. 

A still more extravagant charge against Comte is that his view 
of history is based on metaphysical methods. That was not the 
opinion of Mill who, hostile as he was to much, could ‘‘ find no. 
fundamental errors in his general conception of history.’’ On the 
contrary, he found it ‘‘ singularly exempt from most of the twists 
and exaggerations which we are used to find in almost all thinkers 
who meddle with such speculations.’’ In attributing Comte’s 
view of the Medieval system and the Catholic Church to his early 
training as a royalist and a Catholic, Mr. Benn makes a curious 
mistake. Comte was sent to school from home at the age of 
nine; and his whole boyhood and youth was passed under Jacobin 
and freethought excitements, most alien to ‘‘ the romantic move- 
ment ’’ and to any Church or creed. Comte’s respect for the 
early medieval régime was one he shared with Dean Milman, 
Carlyle, Mill, Michelet, Freeman, Green, and all competent 
modern historians, and was wholly independent of any ‘‘romantic’’ 
or Catholic sympathy of any kind. As Mill justly says, it was 
the result of profound study and historical genius overcoming 
early prejudice and training—not in the least founded on these. 
Mr. Benn inverts the relations of the institutions and the creed 
of Catholicism in the Middle Ages. The social institutions were 
the soul: the creed was the skeleton or framework. The social 
institutions may have a new future. The creed cannot. 

Nor is there anything metaphysical in Comte’s doctrine that 
War and Theology are becoming obsolete as institutions and 
ideals. Here, as so often elsewhere, Comte was unduly sanguine 
and premature; but I do not know that he ever asserted that 
War or Theology were extinct. He told me himself, during the 
Crimean War, that France and England were engaged in pre- 
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venting an aggressive war in the interests of European peace. 
But in these fifty years past, how many signs point to the steady 
decadence of War and of Theology as the great forces by which 
human societies live and work. As a philosopher dealing with 
vast epochs and wide generalisations, Comte proclaimed that the 
era of War and of Theology, which for centuries had been the 
material and moral ideals of States, was now being superseded 
by an era of Industrial activity and scientific reality. Does not 
everything to-day, in spite of the inheritance of the past, proclaim 
this truth? Does not Mr. Benn’s survey of the past century amply 
confirm it? Bunyan’s Pilgrim rather too fancifully saw Giants 
Pagan and Pope in desolate caverns. Comte in his pilgrimage 
saw the evil spirits of Moloch and of Belial as extinct forces, 
perhaps by prophetic anticipation of fact. 

Mr. Benn, admitting that the influence of Comte in England 
has been ‘‘enormous,’’ through Mill, Buckle, Grote, Lewes, 
Bain, and George Eliot, oddly enough considers that his influence 
has hardly touched France. The contrary is the truth. On the 
whole, it is clear that Mr. Benn’s failure to do Positivism justice 
results from his own interests lying in the negative and destructive 
influences and not in the reconstructive of any kind. And this 
because he is absorbed in the intellectual problems of our age, 
and has no very keen interest in the social, political, and moral 
problems. He seems willing to leave the masses of English 
society to go on holding loosely to a vague theological residuum 
which all enlightened minds will have long quietly abandoned. 
He actually prophesies that Neo-Christianity is more likely to 
absorb the religion of Humanity than to be absorbed by it. And 
this amazing judgment from a writer whose every page seems to 
expose the hollowness of every form of modified and reformed 
Christianity, with illogical compromises, insincere apologies and 
mystifications. He tears to pieces H’ssays and Reviews as utterly 
subversive of Christian dogmas and a shallow subterfuge; and 
then adds that a ‘‘ modified version of Christianity ’’ will pro- 
hably ‘‘satisfy those with whom the need for religion exists.”” 

The ‘‘need for religion’’ exists with us and exists perhaps 
more widely than Mr. Benn seems to think. This modified 
Christianity (which enlightened men are invited to despise) does 
not satisfy us, and one would think can hardly satisfy honest men. 
Although heartily repudiating Mr. Benn’s solution of the great 
problem and his own complex misunderstanding of the Positivist 
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social ideal, I very sincerely admire his learning and his acuteness, 
and advise students to master his book with care. In almost all 
his judgments upon Mill, Spencer, Mansel, Buckle, the two 
Arnolds, the two Newmans, Maurice, Tennyson, Ruskin, Keble, 
the Martineaus, Huxley, Froude, the Zssayists of 1860 and those 
of 1889, we should be in very general agreement. I know no other 
work in which the entire mass of critical theology and analytic 
philosophy in England has been treated so systematically and so 
justly. And my purpose in recommending the study of the book, 
to which I hope one day to return, is this—that, however much 
Mr. Benn fails to sympathise with the religious spirit of Posi- 
tivism and to understand its social aim, his treatment of almost 
all other contemporary systems and schemes of religious thought 
falls in with that of Positivism; and, on my mind at least, it 
leaves the impression that the Religion of Humanity must ulti- 
mately shine forth as the inevitable religion of the future. In the 
very act of banning, Balaam cries aloud, ‘‘I shall see him, 


but not now! ”’ 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


DISARMAMENT AND THE EMPIRE 


In the memorable address of welcome which the Prime Minister 
gave on July 23 to the Inter-Parliamentary Conference, he dwelt 
forcibly on the burden imposed on the European States by their 
present scale of armaments, which, he said, seemed to shew that 
a portion of modern society is still animated by the mere desire 
to shed blood, and he begged the foreign delegates on their 
return home to urge their respective Governments to agree, at 
the next Hague Conference, to some plan by which the expenses 
of such armaments might be reduced. He deplored the sacrifices 
in men and money which the constant preparations for war entail, 
and which destroy the well-being, the energy, and the vitality of 
the peoples concerned ;_ but, although his objections were well- 
founded in themselves, they appeared to be chiefly economic. 
He said no word as to the moral nature of the policy which leads 
to this mad competition. Perhaps that is not the business of a 
Prime Minister. So far as this country is concerned, the only 
apparent inference to be drawn from his language is that our 
military and naval charges are too exhausting to be borne, and 
that some way of reducing them must be found, 
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This opinion finds, no doubt, a wide echo in various quarters, 
and some tentative efforts to give effect to it have been made by 
the Ministry. But it is not accepted unanimously; and, if 
figures can be regarded as proving anything, it is not clear that 
it is quite sound, either economically or strategically. As regards 
the Army alone, some statements and arguments of the Military 
Correspondent of the Zimes (Weekly Edition, July 6) appear to 
deserve attention. He points out that, while the cost of the army 
has risen from 415,000,000 in 1861 to (roughly) 30 millions in 
1906, the gross annual value of property and profits assessed to 
income-tax, which in 1865 was 371 millions, had, in the year 
ended April 5, 1904, increased to 9023 millions. In 1815, after 
22 years of war, the annual charge of the national debt was 324 
millions for the population of 17 millions of that time. It is now 
30; millions for a population of over 42 millions. A hundred 
years ago the debt was three times the annual income of the 
people, and one-half the total capital. It is now 147 millions less 
than one year’s income of the income-tax paying classes, and not 
one-twentieth of our capital. From these and other corroborative 
figures, he comes to the conclusion that the cost of the Army has 
not grown in proportion to the growing resources of the country ; 
and, to that extent, supposing his figures to be correct, he appears 
to destroy this economic argument for any military reduction. 

Not only that, but he proceeds to argue that, even at its 
present strength, the Army is not sufficiently strong to meet the 
requirements of the Empire. Our military liabilities have, he 
says, increased, during recent years, approximately tenfold, and 
we may, at any time, be called upon to fight on any one of three 
Continental land frontiers (presumably, Canada, India, and Egypt) 
a war of existence with a great military State, or else to abandon 
vital interests. So far as the land defence of the Empire is 
concerned, we are at present “‘living on sufferance,’’ and there 
are no military reasons which can conscientiously be advanced for 
a reduction of the fighting strength of the Army. He deprecates, 
therefore, any attempt at such a reduction, made in obedience to 
the ‘‘ purely arbitrary decision of a culpably ignorant political 
majority.’’ 

On the military considerations involved in discussing this 
question, it is, of course, difficult for any but an expert to pro- 
nounce an opinion. It is easy to say that the Zmes 
correspondent has his own axe to grind; that he is a member 
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of a profession whose prospects and emoluments will be injuriously 
affected by any diminution in military expenditure; and that, 
consequently, to him there is ‘‘ nothing like leather.’’ But 
he is a man of ability, with a considerable reputation ; he professes 
to write—probably does write—in good faith; he represents a 
possibly extensive body of opinion; and the views to which he 
gives utterance should not be ignored because they may be un- 
palatable. I have referred to his article because, although /e 
does not question the wisdom of the Imperialist policy, the con- 
templation of the possibilities and liabilities which he describes 
as attaching to the Empire must, it would seem, lead thoughtful 
people either to resent that policy, or to doubt the practicability 
of any scheme of disarmament. 

On this latter point, indeed, it is apparently obvious that, if 
we continue to go filibustering about all over the world, snapping 
up a port here, and an island there, whenever we get the chance, 
we must eventually incur the hostility of all the other Powers, 
and it will become only a question of time for them to form a 
universal coalition against us. In that case, we should want 
every ship and every man we could muster, and the idea of dis- 
armament becomes sheer lunacy. Even if we abandoned the 
policy of expansion, and contented ourselves with the retention 
of our present possessions, disarmament is a risky thing to com- 
mence, because at any moment some unforeseen contingency 
may arise, and plunge us into war ; and we must then be prepared 
to defend our overgrown Empire in every quarter of the globe. 

Practically, if this country is really sincere in its desire for 
a decrease of armaments, the only means by which it can be 
effected with safety is by a complete change of policy. What is 
necessary is not the further expansion, nor even the retention, of 
our present Empire, but its reduction. Bearing in mind the 
many great empires which have previously existed and been 
destroyed, it seems scarcely reasonable to suppose that the British 
Empire alone will be exempt from the operation of what appears 
to be a universal law. Auguste Comte held the view that ‘‘ no 
coinbination of men can be durable which is not really voluntary ”’ 
(‘‘ Positive Polity,” II, 251); and this important principle may be 
observed in daily operation around us. It is only a few years 
since Spain, for instance, was compelled to relinquish the last of 
her Transatlantic possessions. Norway, acting explicitly on this 
very principle, has only quite recently severed her connection 
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with Sweden. If Austria succeeds in maintaining her union with 
Hungary, it is only by concessions which render the tie more and 
more nominal in its character. And, whatever may be the 
ultimate result of the present turmoil in Russia, one of the 
elements in the struggle, which must not be overlooked, is the 
presence of conflicting nationalities. It seems not improbable 
that eventually—possibly before very long—the unwieldy, hetero- 
geneous mass which calls itself Holy Russia will break up into 
a number of smaller States, founded upon more sympathetic 
affinities than those of the existing Empire. 

Our own American colonies, which separated from us at the 
end of the 18th century, furnished another example of the law; 
and it may be doubted whether some, at all events, of our present 
colonies do not continue to adhere to the Empire merely because it 
appears at present to answer their purpose. In Natal, for instance, 
the Mother Country recently found herself obliged to wink at deeds 
which she by no means approved, because the loyal (!) colonists 
refused to acknowledge her jurisdiction. And there are indica- 
tions of a similar attitude elsewhere. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out that India, Burma, 
and other Eastern possessions, are not properly colonies, but are 
held, avowedly as subject States, by the sword. But what was 
originally won by the sword may be again lost in the same way ; 
and, therefore, on consideration of the whole of the circumstances, 
and in view of the practical certainty that the British Empire 
cannot ultimately escape the decomposition which has overtaken 
so many other great empires, it would seem that ordinary 
prudence should lead us to prepare for that result by the voluntary 
and gradual abandonment of territories which otherwise will 
assuredly be one day torn from us by force. 

This view of British policy and of the question of disarmament 
is based on the very low ground of mere expediency. But, if 
we dwell for a moment on some of the cardinal doctrines of 
Positivism, viz., that Politics must be subordinated to Morals ; 
that what is morally wrong can never be politically right ; that 
the fundamental problem of human life is the supremacy of 
altruism over egoism, of unselfishness over selfishness ; that this 
problem concerns not merely individual but national life; and 
that actions which when performed by individuals are condemned 
by ‘the whéle-civilised world as wicked, do not become righteous 
because’ they happen to be performed by. nations—it will be 
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evident that it is morally impossible to justify the existence of the 
British Empire, which is the result of a career of spoliation and 
brigandage unexampled in the history of the world. 

From the moral point of view, therefore, which is ignored 
by both the Prime Minister and the Times correspondent, it may 
be urged that it is a national duty to change our policy; to 
reverse it, in fact—not merely to abandon our offensive habits of 
aggression and expansion, but to exhibit our willingness, as oppor- 
tunities offer, to restore to their rightful owners territories which 
are now wrongfully occupied by us. To take a concrete instance, 
we might at once make a beginning by “‘ putting an end,’’ in 
Comte’s language, ‘‘ to the insulting anomaly which subjects to 
England a city of Andalusia ’’—by the restitution, that is, of 
Gibraltar to Spain. We acquired possession of Gibraltar two 
hundred years ago by an act of the grossest perfidy. We simply 
stole it in the most barefaced way, without a shadow of pretence 
or justification. Spain has shown many times since that she has 
not forgotten the wrong then done to her ; and we may be quite 
certain that if ever the chance should present itself she will again 
endeavour to recover the fortress. She no more forgets that it 
properly forms part of her national territory than Poland forgets 
that ske was once an independent State. 

A proposal to this effect was formally made fifty years ago 
by Dr. Congreve in his pamphlet on the Foreign Policy of 
England, and was supported ten years later by Professor Beesly 
in an admirable essay on ‘‘ England and the Sea,’’ in Jnter- 
national Policy. Those who are acquainted with the latter piece 
will remember the striking passage in which the author suggests 
the humiliation which Englishmen would feel if Portland were 
occupied by France under the same conditions as those attaching 
to our occupation of Gibraltar. But I will not now dwell on the 
proposal. I mention it rather as a type of the kind of policy which 
we ought to be prepared to adopt if we are really as anxious as 
we profess to reduce our armaments. My argument briefly is 
‘that, however desirable in itself such a reduction’ may be, it will 
remain difficult, if not impossible, so long as we maintain our 
present insensate policy of empire. I quite agree as to its 
‘desirability ; but I think it would become more feasible if we 
‘could prove, not merely that we had renounced all ideas of further 
aggression, but that, under suitable conditions, we would, not 
-shrink from a policy of restitution. Our career would then 
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‘probably be viewed by foreign Powers with somewhat less jealousy 
and suspicion; we should be relieved of some of the financial 
‘burden on which the Prime Minister lays such stress ; and, better 
than all, we should enter on the path of that ‘‘ righteousness ’’ 
which “‘ exalteth a nation.”’ Henry E vis 


THE PERMANENCE OF NATIONAL. TYPES 


‘THOsE like myself who were led by Mr. Descours’ bibliography of 
Dr. Bridges to turn to the volume of ‘‘ Oxford Essays ’’ for 1857 
‘must have been struck by the splendid passage on_ historical 
filiation and the permanence of nations, which is contained in 
his essay on the ‘‘ Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages.’’ Here 
is the kernel of it :— 


“All really great nations seem endowed with this privilege of immor- 
tality. Having once borne an important part in the historical evolution 
‘of society, they cannot decompose, like African or American tribes, into 
mere subsoil for succeeding races. It is not merely that they hand down 
to posterity the products of their mental and material toil, their culti- 
vated fields, their alphabet and their poetry—this nations of inferior 
worth can do; but they visibly maintain their place before posterity, 
degraded, it may be, but not deprived of birthright, and holding still 
the germ of national reconstruction. No better example of this truth is 
‘to be found than the existence of the Jewish race since the fall of 
Jerusalem. For it is not an exception, as some have thought, to the 
general laws which regulate humanity: rather it is a well-developed 
ease of their fulfilment. We are apt to strain the comparison between 
men and nations, and to take for granted that as the one so the other 
must have appointed periods of decay and death. But perhaps this’ view 
would be altogether modified by a‘truer analysis of the soctal forces 
which act upon and which constitute a nation. © These co-operating 
influences are of two kinds. There is, first, the co-operation of the 
actions and interests of all the living beings who at any given moment 
compose that nation; binding man to man, family to family, and co- 
ordinating private and selfish efforts to all social purpose. This contrat 
social, whether instinctive or voluntary, has been thought sufficient to 
explain the whole. But it is obvious that in this case-any external shock, 
any intestine war, by shattering this union for a moment, would shatter 
it for ever. The molecules would have no more reason for reuniting 
in the same combination, than for agglutinating themselves to any other 
existing society. We must search farther than contemporary association 
for the cause of national consistency. There is another kind of co-opera- 
tion—that of the present with all the past generations to whom is due, 
not only life and the arts and luxuries of life, but opinion, character, 
faith and law. Oi zAéoves was the strange and significant name by 
which the Greeks called the dead ; the majority—a majority which carries 
all before it, which is continually increasing. Each century is the pro- 
duct of the combined past centuries. The formative influence of the 
past upon each generation that follows is a force which is as actual and 
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real as the force of gravitation; it follows that, as time grows older, 
it augments with accelerating ratio. Every being that in the past. 
millenia has been gifted with a human soul, lives and works yet in rest- 
less activity, an unseen yet ever present actor on this mundane stage. 
The toils of the past, its conquests, its creeds, its philosophies, endow 
each present time with the splendour of a'royal heritage, and guide it 
with the stringency of a far-ordaining fate. It is from considerations 
like these that we may hope partly to understand the gradual formation 
and the marvellous stability of national character. And it follows that: 
such character will be the more stable, the higher the part that nation 
has had to play in the world’s history. Vast material power, whether 
of conquest as the Saracen, or of commerce as the Carthaginian, terri- 
torial sway that the sun never sets on—the nation that has these holds 


the balance of power for the time. But great men, great actions, a social 
and personal life founded on and bound together by deep religious feel- 
ing, these alone form that hereditary mould, that family likeness, that 
congenital cast of disposition, which grows strong with time, which stands. 
the assaults of oppression, of exile, of moral degradation, and which holds 
in reserve {all the while) the germ of national new birth.” 


It is a noble passage, full of interest and suggestion, full of those 
ideas which the writer had so early mastered and was destined to 
illustrate by word and deed throughout his life. It would serve 
well as a text for the series of lectures which Positivist speakers 
are to deliver this autumn on the contributions of certain great 
nations to the civilisation of the world. 

I would only offer here a few words of commentary. 

The passage suggests many problems in practical sociology to 
be worked out, as well as giving light and inspiration. Here are 
a few of them :- 

1. What should be the world-policy towards these ‘‘ African 
and American tribes which decompose into a mere subsoil for 
succeeding races’’? This is the question which constantly exer- 
cises the minds of those in personal intercourse with the black 
race, especially where slavery once prevailed. Its solution is the 
life-work of negro leaders such as Booker Washington. Great 
sufferings unite the members of such a race, but not collec- 
tive achievements. The soil of a definite portion of the earth’s 
surface they may in some cases possess—as in Hayti—but the 
transported peoples have invariably lost their original language 
with all that that implies of rooted sentiment and tradition and 
‘‘ crystallised poetry.’’ How can the language of an alien and 
once dominant people ever supply this want? How can the im- 
pressions of injustice and inhumanity be effaced without continued 
intercourse or an amalgamation which, even if possible, would 
counteract the growth of a national spirit ? 

2. The British Empire, or any great conquering nation pres 
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sents problems of a _ singular contrast to those of the 
undeveloped races. Here a _ people of undeniably great 
achievements, conquers, extends its area, founds new nations 
-and overlordships by violent and destructive action, sometimes by 
intrigue and breach of faith. Yet these violent and unjustifiable 
-actions become interwoven into the texture of the national life, 
and their authors are transfigured by the course of years and 
national mythology. They become more or less a part of all of 
us, and, most of all, of those communities which they helped to 
‘found. How difficult to distinguish in such cases, as Dr. Bridges 
-suggests, between the great deeds which give immortality to a 
nation, and the evil deeds and the material power which pass 
away! For the past it offers the most perplexing problems in 
‘national psychology ; for the future we look to the growth of new 
‘mational feelings in the component parts of the great aggregate, 
which may give fresh roots to the offshoot without obliterating 
the original strain. It will confirm our meliorism to note how a 
great national crime may be made, by repentance and reparation, 
the source of new life and a higher ideal than prevailed before its 
commission. The discourses of Anatole France, which have 
dately appeared in a volume—‘“‘ Vers le Temps Meilleurs ’’—are 
largely concerned with the Dreyfus case. They form an inspiring 
manifesto for the new spirit and the new party now in the ascen- 
-dant in France. 

3. I have left till the last a word on the fundamental thesis 
which Dr. Bridges defends, the contrast between the individual 
“organism which perishes and the social organism—the nation— 
which persists. 

It seems to be a law of history that the later we come down 
the stream of time, the longer any considerable national unit will 
‘persist. We cannot stay now to examine instances or apparent 
exceptions, but we believe the law to be well founded, and that 
Dr. Bridges pointed out the fundamental sociological cause. Some 
‘Causes in the modern world which tend in the same direction may 
be added. ‘The first and most obvious is the growing pacifica- 
tion and unity of the world. States in the ancient world, 
large or small, were constantly broken into and overthrown by 
savage hordes or new military Powers. The spread of civilisation, 
‘the knitting-up of communications, has so far altered this that the 
-greatest danger of the future seems to be not the violent or 
:sudden disappearance of any State or nation, but the obliteration 
‘of national distinctions. How to maintain and promote beautiful 
or useful national distinctions will be.one great object of world- 
“policy in the future, as the culture of individuality is now in 
personal education. 

- Another cause of the greater stability of national life in the 
rmodern world is the much greater complexity of the structure. 
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The national unity is preserved by the number and the variety of | 
interests which bind the members of a community together; the- 
nation is now more widely based and more closely locked together - 
at every stage. Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse replaces the- 
older, simpler and more hastily constructed building. : 

Lastly we may trace the ideal of the future now dimly appear-- 
ing in the mists, a Conscious Humanity, growing from the wider- 
social outlook of the more advanced nations, ready to protect and! 
foster the life and best interests of the constituent members. 

F. S. Marvin 


BuO, GnteS 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS: Men— Books—Cities—Art. By~ 

FreDERIC Harrison. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1906.)° 
Ir has been a favourite complaint of the critics of Positivism that 
its rigid devotion to system would crush out all individuality and’ 
reduce life to a dead level of uniformity. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
was for twenty-five years the official head of the English Posi- - 
tivist Committee, and was during all that time, as he still is, 
the chief exponent of Positivism in this country. In his works, 
therefore, we might expect to see at least some traces of this evil, . 
if it exists at all. Yet it would be difficult to find in the whole of 
English literature a book more racy of the individual writer, more 
vigorous in its abounding vitality, more generous in its wide- 
sympathies, more replete with interest in every phase of the life- 
of Man, than this collection of pieces. It is true that behind the - 
outward diversity of subject there lies a serious purpose and a 
reasoned and consistent view of life; but this shows itself, not~ 
as a chain preventing freedom of movement, but as a stimulus 
and a support. Amid such variety—Alfred and Cromwell, Gibbon 
and Tennyson, London, Paris, Italy, and America—it is difficult- 
to decide what is most worthy of notice. His friends, perhaps, 
will be most charmed by the opening pages in which he gives 
with a fine simplicity some of the memories of his own life—that 
life of untiring labour in all good causes—or by the account of | 
his friendship with George Eliot. , Others may prefer his regrets 
for old Paris as it existed when he was young, or his hopes for - 
new London, and the ideal city of the future. But there are few 
who will not find the whole book interesting from the first page - 
to the last.. 


CANADA TO-DAY. By J. A. Hopson. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1906. 38. 6d. net.) 
Those who wish to read a true account of Canada in her new- 
prosperity, written by a specially qualified observer, should get- 
Mr. Hobson’s book. Every side of the subject is treated. The - 
first chapter, entitled ‘‘ Canada Booming,’’ and the second, which: 
deals with Winnipeg,- show the great material advance that- 
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Canada has made during the last few years, and the faith that 
is now prevalent in the future of the country. Mr. Hobson is 
especially good at making the dry bones of economics and finance 
live; and he clearly proves how inconsistent is a preference to 
England with that protection of Canadian manufactures on which 
the dominant interests insist. In spite of preference, American 
trade with Canada continually gains on ours. Neighbourhood and 
that similarity of civilisation which has grown out of similarity 
of conditions, not to speak of better business arrangements, have 
proved too strong for fiscal artifices ; and an examination of the 
figures does not promise much increase of our trade, even in the 
unlikely event of the preference being considerably increased. 
Another point that is well brought out is the growth of a national 
Canadian feeling under the hollow Imperialism which to the 
superficial observer seems so powerful. As one who has visited 
Canada in the days of its poverty and again in its prosperity, I 
am struck by the wonderful accuracy and completeness of this 
short but most interesting book on the great nation that is 
growing up beyond the seas. S. H. Swinny 


Peel A Gtk eo 


AT the Open Conference on ‘‘ The Native Question in South 
Africa,’’ which will be held on Sunday, November 4 at 7 p.m., in 
Essemelallwsirienry. Cotton; MP weir] P.-A*Molteno, M:P., 
who was born at the Cape, of which Colony his father was Prime 
Minister, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, and Mr Herbert Burrows 
have promised to attend and speak. On the following 
six Sundays a_ series .of lectures on ‘‘The Great 
Nations of the West’’ will be delivered. | The first 
two (Nov. 11 and 18) on the ‘‘ West”’ and ‘‘ England ’’ will be 
given by Mr. S. H. Swinny. The others will be on ‘‘ France ”’ 
(Mr. Descours), ‘‘ Germany ’’ (Dr. Desch), ‘‘ Italy ’’ (Mr. Ellis), 
and ‘‘ Spain’’ (Mr. Marvin). Admission to all these meetings is 
free. 
* * * * 

Mr. W. S. Blunt has published a pamphlet, ‘‘ Atrocities of 
Justice under British Rule in Egypt’’ (T. Fisher Unwin. ts.), 
which well deserves the attention of all who desire to uphold the 
honour of the British name. It is perhaps a tactical error to join 
old incidents of the early days of our rule with the recent case at 
Denshawai—which, indeed, is the strongest of all. But the 
evidence that the trial of the so-called Denshawai murderers has 
resulted in a gross injustice is overwhelming. Mr. Blunt proves, 
among other things, that there was no one killed, Captain Bull 
having died of sunstroke, that the disturbance did not arise from — 
Moslem fanaticism but from quite a different cause, that the — 
Court which tried the prisoners was illegally constituted, and that 
the procedure was unfair. Sir Edward’Grey excused the delay in 
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publishing the Blue Book on the ground of the lengthy nature of 
the evidence given at the trial which would need translation, yet 
the Blue Book when published contained no word of that evidence. 
Mr. Blunt gives a vivid account of the executions, and concludes 
with these words :— 

Let us remember the Dreyfus Case. Is there no Member of Parliament, 
no body of members, with sufficient courage to rise in their places, and 
say publicly of Lord Cromer, and of no other, “ J’accuse” ? 

In the October number of the Zndependent Review, Mr. Blunt 
insists that our administration of Egypt, in spite of its economic 
successes, has been a political failure. S. H. SwInny 


NOU eh eo 


Communications relating to the Positivist REv1iEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison’ Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘*The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

October 28.—Mr. H. Gordon Jones, ‘‘An Early Exponent of Posi- 
tivism, George Henry Lewes.”’ 

November 4.—An Open Conference on ‘“‘The Native Question in 
South Africa.” 

On November 11 a course of six lectures on The Great Nations of the West 
will be commenced. 

November 11, Mr. S. H. Swinny, ‘“‘ The West." 
3 18, Mr. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ England.” 
A 25, Mr. Paul Descours, ‘‘ France.’' 


The following meetings will be held at 40, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m., 
except in December. Subject tor October 26, ‘‘ The Legal Position of Posi- 
tivism,’’ opened by Mr. Singleton. Subject for November 30, “ Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s Revelations,’’ opened by Mr. Descours. Non-members are invited to be 
present and to take part. 

There will a Social Meeting on Thursday, November 8, at 8 p.m. All 
interested are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Women’s Guild will meet on the last Wednesday in October 
and November at 4 p.m. Subject for October 31, “John Stuart Mill’’ (Mrs, 
Wiskemann). Subject for November 28, ‘The Influence of Colour’’ (Mrs. 
Askew). All women are cordially invited. 

* The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posirivist 
ReEvieEw is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist REviEw can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52,, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; R. S: Chrystal, rz, Market Street, Manchester; H. V. Storey, 
Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, 
Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; 


H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road,’ 
Stamford Hill, N. eo > 


London: A, Bonner, Frinter, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (oft Chancery Lane). 
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fiite NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH ABRICA 


‘TuIs is a most difficult question. The relation between races 
such as the whites and the natives which differ so largely in their 
degree of development or civilisation is one of extreme com- 
plexity. The term ‘‘native’’ is popularly supposed to cover 
peoples closely allied in their origin and resembling each other in 
their development. In South Africa, however, the term ; 
covers races which differ as much between themselves as those of 
the most highly developed amongst them differ from the European. 
We have the Bantu races, who include some of the finest speci- 
mens of humanity, from the physical point of view, which are now 
extant, such as the Zulus ; then, again, the term includes very poor 
‘specimens, if not the very lowest, such as the Bushmen, Hottentot, 
and Koranna. Our connection with these tribes varies 
greatly. Some are semi-independent, such as the Basutos and 
Swazis ; some have been conquered and broken up ; some have 
come voluntarily and at their own request under our rule. The 
particular question which we have to consider is what is to be 
the political relation between the whites and the blacks, or Kafhrs 
proper. How are we to ensure justice and fair dealing to all? 
It is well to learn from the experience which has already been 
acquired in South Africa itself. Cape Colony is the oldest and 
jndéed the parent colony of all the other settlements in South 
Africa. It has been longest in contact with the natives. It has 
the largest body of natives within its bounds. Sufficient time has 
elapsed to reach some definite conclusions. The policy pursued 
in that colony towards the natives in the last fifty years has been 
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to civilise them by education, and by the development of their 
latent capacities. Race legislation has been avoided. The fran-- 
chise has been conceded to them on exactly the same terms as to: 
the white inhabitants. The constitution of Cape Colony concedes: 
no privilege and imposes no disability on account of colour. What 
has been the effect of this policy? If we judge by practical 
results, we find that there has been no native war for a quarter 
of a century. I am now speaking of the relations with the Bantu 
races. It has protected the native from severe taxation or from 
disabling legislation. He is the most advanced, the most wealthy, 
the lightest taxed native in South Africa. Out of the direct 
taxation levied on him—£124,400 per annum—there is spent on 
him directly £66,852, of which in 1904 £47,657 was for educa-- 
tion. He is progressing rapidly in the arts of life, he is begin-- 
ning to farm with skill and with knowledge. Some of the more 
advanced individuals are filling places in the higher walks of life. 
There are ordained clergy, journalists, clerks, and others.. The 
great difficulty has always been how to find a means of enabling 
the native to protect himself in the presence of a European popu- 
lation. The Cape system appears to have the effect of giving 
him an automatic means of protecting his interests. The 
franchise has done for him what it has done for other classes: 
whether in Europe or elsewhere who possess it. The recent Com- 
mission on Native Affairs says of the Cape Colony: ‘‘ Native 
interests have secured a considerable amount of attention because 
of their political power.’’ 

There is a strong impression that we can protect the native to: 
greater advantage by direct interference from this country. What 
has history to say upon this subject? We find that when colonial 
relations with the natives were reserved for the direct control of 
the Imperial representatives war succeeded war in rapid succes- 
sion ; down to 1854 warfare might be said to have been constant. 
The Colonists did the quarrelling and we did the fighting ; and 
as Sir Charles Adderley has well said: ‘‘ One power fighting for 
another power quarrelling is a recipe for endless warfare.’’ We 
may remark in passing that the same result was produced in New 
Zealand by similar conditions. In 1854 the Colonists were givem 
a Parliament, and the relations between them and the natives 
began to be controlled locally. There was no war for a quarter 
of a century ; so satisfactory had the conditions of the natives 
become that great tribes begged to have the Cape Colony juris— 
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diction extended over them. It is instructive to note how war 
came about again. Sir Bartle Frere was sent out from this 
country in 1878, and on his arrival was greatly alarmed to find 
that the natives were armed. He induced the Imperial Govern- 
ment to send out great forces, and attempted to disarm the natives. 
There resulted war on the Eastern border of Cape Colony, the 
Zulu War, the Transkei War, war on the Northern borders of 
Cape Colony, and the Basuto War. He was recalled, and the 
troops were recalled. So far as the Cape Colony is concerned 
there has been no further war with the Bantu races. Peace has 
reigned for another twenty-five years and complete contentment 
exists with ordered progress among the native races. The recent 
petitions from the natives of all the other colonies of South Africa 
have asked for the same franchise and privileges as are enjoyed 
by their fellows in Cape Colony. 

Sir Bartle Frere was an official with ‘‘ Indian ’’ experience, 
and the next war was caused by the interference of an ‘‘Egyptian’’ 
official in South African affairs. In this case it was war with the 
Boers. The treatment of the natives was put forward as one of 
the pretexts for that war, but what has been the effect on the 
natives of that war? We have governed the Transvaal directly 
from this country, and no similar period of time in the history 
of South Africa has been more disastrous to the status of the 
native than the period which has elapsed since the close of the 
Boer War. Let us see what has happened to the native? We 
have disarmed him with our Imperial troops, we have subjected 
him to most severe and costly pass-laws. Thereupon we have 
enormously increased his taxation, which is now far heavier per 
head than in any other part of South Africa. In 1904 there 
was raised in direct taxation on him £342,700, of which only 
£5,000 was spent on him in education. His treatment, as 
disclosed by the Cape Parliamentary Commission, involved flogging 
and various other kinds of ill-usage, and was described as worse 
than under the Boers. There was class legislation. He was 
further subjected to a great labour monopoly supported by the 
administration which fixed the conditions, the place, the wages, 
the period for which he was to work; and, finally, he was 
subjected to the competition’ of Chinese coolies under servile 
conditions. All this at the hands of our Government, established 
by the use of 450,000 men, and at a cost of £250,000,000, and 
supported by a garrison of 25,000.men. It is to be noted that the 
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Cape Parliament was unanimous in urging that Chinese should 
not be imported into South Africa just as they were unanimous 
in urging Mr. Chamberlain not to go to war. This fact must 
make us doubt whether we, in this country, are inspired by higher 
humanity than that which animates the statesmen of Cape Colony. 
It is to be borne in mind in considering the circumstances of the 
Cape Colony that the largest portion of the population do not 
reside upon or near the native border. There are few natives 
over a vast area of the Cape Colony. Varied interests have 
grown up there, and habits of impartial thought have been 
acquired. In any difficulties which may arise between the border 
colonists and the natives public opinion operates as the arbitrator 
between special interests, just as it would operate where other 
special interests in the State are concerned, and in this way a 
calm and fair consideration can be given to the rights of both 
parties when any trouble arises. 

The facts above mentioned in regard to what has happened in 
the Transvaal since the war, demonstrate how little we can do in 
this country, directly to protect the native interests. South Africa 
is 6,000 miles away ; we cannot interfere wisely in an adminis- 
tration 6,000 miles away. If we had the good intentions with 
which angels in Heaven are credited we should be bound to create 
mischief and do wrong if we attempted to interfere with the 
details of administration in South Africa. There are, however, 
some principles which we can bear in mind. We can refuse to 
alienate the land at present specially reserved for natives, and to 
which alienation our consent would be necessary. We can, to a 
limited extent, refuse our assent to laws which impose disabilities 
on the natives which are not imposed on Europeans. We can 
send out humane and liberal-minded governors to the colonies. 
Above all, we can refuse to give the use of our troops to hammer 
the natives. Prudential considerations, if no higher, will restrain 
the colonists from indulging in unjust or violent conduct towards 
the natives—if the results of that conduct are to be warfare, 
which must be carried on relying on their own resources, and on 
their own finances. ‘‘ In transferring the control of policy it was 
clearly necessary to transfer the penalty of impolicy ; otherwise 
we should only be giving a premium on disturbance.’’ Finally, 
we can do a great deal to maintain a high moral ideal for the 
race. There is the desire in all our colonies to stand well with 
those at home; there is a very genuine stimulant for the indi- 
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vidual colonist in the high ideals which are presented to him 
with the sanction of the prestige of, and enforced by the affection 
which he feels towards, the mother country. We must revive and 
present anew to him the consideration so well stated by Lord 
Macaulay in speaking of real slavery, ‘‘that the principles of 
human nature render it impossible that a permanent fabric of 
prosperity should be erected on a foundation of injustice and 
cruelty. Industry is the common offspring of liberty and know- 
fedges” P, A. MoLTENO 


Dee) Gri > Olea ol LON 


I RETURN to Mr. Benn’s ‘‘ History of English Rationalism ”’ (2 
vols., S8vo), which a further study leads me to describe as the most 
decisive review of the whole religious problem that has appeared 
in recent times. It is not a book to found any new type of belief, 
nor to supply any settlement of the old beliefs ; but as a radical 
revision of all the current schemes, both orthodox and secularist, 
it should have in time some such penetrating effect on English 
thought as had Mill’s ‘‘ Logic,’’ Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’ 
and modern Biblical criticism. Mr. Benn misunderstands the 
religion of Humanity, and is unsympathetic and unjust to Posi- 
tivists. To that Ishall not return. But as his judgment of other 
systems coincides generally with our own, and as he is far the 
most comprehensive, as well as the boldest, of all critics, I attach 
great value to this book. 

With real acumen and convincing citations Mr. Benn traces the 
germ of modern freethought to Coleridge’s dreamy, erratic, and 
sceptical genius, in spite of all his poetic and sentimental pietism. 
Bentham, Thirlwall, and Milman, belong more to the sceptical 
infidelity of the eighteenth century. The theological and orthodox 
revival started by Keble, J. H. Newman, Pusey, like the via media 
of Dr. Arnold, was only a temporary reaction, and it was declining 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. According to Mr. Benn, 
rationalism recovered its ground from the impulse of two foreign 
thinkers—Hegel and Comte. Hegel influenced English thought 
through Strauss, Sterling, Hennell, and the Coventry group. 
Comte influenced thought through Mill, the Leweses, and the 
Oxford followers of Mill and Comte. 

We cannot trace out, but can only recommend, Mr. Benn’s 
conclusive estimate of Robert Chalmers, author of the ‘‘ Ves- 
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tiges,’? of Francis Newman and his singular and fascinating 
career of indomitable search after truth and the spiritual life. 
Carlyle, with all his varying and prophetic allocutions, in effect 
promoted the radical discredit of the popular religion and even of 
systematic Theism. Froude, Clough, Matthew Arnold, each in 
his own way professing some vague kind of pietism, contributed 
to the incessant waves of thought and knowledge which under- 
mined the rock of ancient Christian doctrine. Harriet Martineau 
and W. R. Greg were definitely hostile to dogma, without attempt- 
ing any pietistic substitute. All the forenamed writers, poets, 
historians, and critics, exerted a long destructive influence upon 
the residuum which used to be called ‘‘ natural religion.’’ But 
Mr. Benn triumphantly shows how inconsistent, shadowy, and 
fanciful were the beliefs which they wished to preserve, and the 
religious ideas they tried to develop. 


Frederick D. Maurice, Robertson of Brighton, Baden Powell, 
Jowett, seemed to develop Coleridgian and Hegelian ideas, or, 
like Mansel, tried to forge orthodox weapons from the armoury 
of Kant. But one and all, in making jettison of the most odious 
dogmas in the fond belief that they would save some remnant of 
the cargo, were really bursting up fatal rents in the tempest- 
tossed Ship of Christ. Nearly all the rationalism now current in 
the universities, in literature, and in freethought propaganda, can 
be directly affiliated, either to Dr. Arnold, to Maurice, or to 
Jowett, and to those whom they taught and influenced. Mr. 
Benn quite accurately describes Oxford in the middle of the 
nineteenth century as ‘‘ a focus of innovation ’’ in things religious 
(II, 80). No doubt Oxford was then, and still is, a hotbed of 
theological reaction, in numbers perhaps still greater. But which 
school has the deeper influence on contemporary thought ? 


All this brings our author to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ Bishop 
Colenso, Darwin, and Spencer. His account of Jowett’s brave 
attempt: to found a Broad Church within the pale of Anglican 
orders, is accurate enough; and his explanation of its failure 
to form a school is instructive and adequate. But he much over- 
rates the importance of this thoroughly ill-organised and_half- 
hearted eirenicon ; and he fails to note the disgust such shallow 
adaptations aroused in open minds.»:\ It is droll to find a reasoner 
so acute as Mr. Benn complaining of the ‘‘ exaggeration ’’ of the 
Westminster Review in charging the Septem Contra Christum in 
1860 with the very tendencies which he admits are manifest to- 
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day in 1906. Neither Temple nor Jowett quite intended the con- 
sequences that ensued on their teaching. But the Review accu- 
rately foresaw to what negations their shifty compromise would 
lead. 

It is still more droll to find so trenchant a freethinker as M;. 
Benn willing to think that educated laymen may rest content with 
such Neo-Christianity as the essayists propounded, even though 
to him and to trained rationalists it is nothing but a rotten make- 
believe. Mr. Benn seems to think that any rubbish may satisfy 
the mental condition of those silly folk ‘‘ with whom the need for 
religion exists.’’ These irrational figments ought to be good 
enough for such sentimentalists, who indulge what he regards as 
a morbid ‘‘religiosity.’’ Then why not the Mass and Papal 
-sacerdotalism, which we have known an eminent French atheist 
thought quite good enough for his wife and daughter ? 

No part of Mr. Benn’s work is more effective than his analysis 
of the effect on English opinion of the physical and social theories 
of geologists and biologists such as Lyall, Darwin, and Wallace, 
cand of sociologists such as Bentham, Buckle, and Herbert Spencer. 
But at present we will confine our attention to the religious 
problem alone. Mr. Benn is conclusive in showing the fatal 
error of Spencer in attempting to reduce both organic and in- 
organic phenomena to one set of laws. This cardinal blunder 
distorted the Synthetic Philosophy from top to bottom. And in 
‘tthe same masterly way Mr. Benn disposes of ‘‘ the Infinite and 
ternal Energy whence all things proceed.’’ To erect an un- 
thinkable phrase into a kind of First Cause is not only mere 
pantheistic jargon, but, when this Unknowable is made the object 
of religion, it amounts to a vague and fantastic Theism. 


Mr. Benn’s account of the growth of Seeley’s mind and the 
edivergences of his ‘‘ Natural Religion’’ from his earlier book, 
“Ecce Homo,’’ is exceedingly interesting. Seeley’s ‘‘ enthu- 
siasm of Humanity,’’ he says, is ‘‘a blend of Cardinal Newman 
and Comte.’’ It is singular that Mr. Benn traces the influence 
of Comte not only in Seeley but in almost all modern thinkers. 
And there is no doubt that very few writers on philosophy or 
religion in the last half century have failed to receive impressions 
from Positivism, whether they had, or had not, read Comte’s 
own books. 

Lecky, whom Carlyle described as a graminivorous person, 
fares even worse than Seeley. With all his immense reading, he 
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had never studied antiquity, Biblical criticism, physical science, 
German literature, and, indeed, his knowledge of philosophy was 
drawn out of French handbooks. Acknowledging his real ser- 
vices to the disintegrating scepticism of Voltaire, Mr. Benn dis- 
misses Lecky as ‘‘a drawing-room Buckle, a domesticated 
Positivist.”’ 

In the same strain Mr. Benn exposes the inherent weakness: 
and vacillation incident to all forms of ‘‘ Christian rationalism ’” 
and ‘‘ Christian positivism.’’ He treats of the theological attitude 
of George Eliot, Ruskin, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, W. 
Morris, Fitzgerald, and Tennyson, with their varying shades of 
anti-orthodox ideals. And then he turns to the attempted returm 
upon theology of the more recent Oxford school, including Mr. 
Gladstone’s controversies with Huxley. For all this, we must send 
readers to Mr. Benn’s 1,000 pages. 

As we read in this second volume the progress of religious. 
thought in the last fifty years, nearly every evangelist in turm 
seems either a ‘‘ domesticated ’’ or a “‘ free-and-easy ’’ positivist.. 
Indeed Mr. Benn himself is an unconscious positivist, or a positivist 
on-the-make, All his arguments, canons, and conclusions coincide- 
with those of positivism—but positivism only so far as it is nega-- 
tive, agnostic, and dissolvent. So far as Positive Philosophy and 
Sociology seek to found a religion of Humanity, Mr. Benn ceases: 
to feel any interest, or to see any meaning. He will restrict 
religion to theology; and is not concerned to say if Buddhism 
or Positivism can be a religion at all. Who wants religion ?—he 
seems to say—and—Why talk about any new religion? Well! 
the world does, will, and must want religion—and will have it. 
And if Mr. Benn, with his vast learning and his logical power,. 
would study the progress of human society as deeply and as 
acutely as he has studied the progress of English thought, he- 
would come to learn who it is want religion—and why they 
want it. I REDERIC HarrISON 


THE» POPLAR sINQUIRY 


Ar the suggestion of an association of ratepayers called the Poplar 
Municipal Alliance, and with the knowledge that the number and 
cost per head of paupers in the borough had increased to an extent 
which appeared unwarranted when comparison was made with the 
returns from poorer neighbouring boroughs, the Local Govern— 
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ment Board ordered first a private, and then a public Inquiry into 
the general conditions and the methods of administration of the 
Poplar Union. Both Inquiries were made by the same Inspector. 
The Alliance asserted that it represented nearly thirty per cent. 
of the ratable value of the borough. The total ratable value of 
Poplar is nearly £840,000. Of this sum, only £106,000 is for 
houses rated at over £20. The rates for houses of a lower value 
are paid by the owners, who, for a consideration, guarantee their 
payment throughout the year. The ratable value of such houses 
is, in round numbers, £260,000. About £474,000 is for docks, 
railways, gas and water companies, factories, licensed houses, and 
municipal buildings. Heavy rates in the district are oppressive 
chiefly to the householders of over 4,20 rating. The smaller 
householders are scarcely conscious of any rise; for rents do not 
necessarily rise with the rates. The value of house property 
depends upon supply and demand, like other commodities, and not 
directly upon the incidence of local administration. As a matter 
of fact, rents have been falling in Poplar with rising rates. The 
occupiers of the 447 factories in Poplar, rated at about £164,000, 
feel the burden of the high rates in proportion to their success or 
non-success as business concerns. No one in Poplar thinks se- 
riously of threats to move its large businesses to a distance merely 
because the rates are high: there are always far better reasons 
for such action where it takes place. To the Socialist, Poplar 
has seemed to afford excellent opportunities for experiments at the 
expense of the richer ratepayers; for the great bulk of the rate- 
payers, as I have shown, are by no means poor men. With very 
few exceptions, the well-to-do people do not live in the district, 
nor do they take any appreciable part in its management. The 
leading men of the Municipal Alliance will not act as Guardians 
of the Poor; the utmost they will do will be to nominate and 
encourage inferior men. The efficiency of any elected Board must 
depend upon the morals, manners, and ability of its individual 
members. The men may be anything from gentlemen (in the best 
sense of the word) to sly, garrulous, or tipsy weaklings. The 
women may be anything from ladies to indiscreet termagants. 
Rather less than half the electors of Poplar exercise their right 
to vote at municipal elections ; but that is a larger proportion than. 
in similar London boroughs. The result of elections depends 
there, as elsewhere, on the action of organised political parties. 
Poplar has upon its Board of Guardians two men of exceptional 
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force and ability—its chairman, Mr. Crooks, M.P., and Mr. Lans- 
bury. They have a following of eight Labour members, who 
always support them. Of the other fourteen Guardians, not half 
a dozen have the courage or ability to oppose the labour leaders ; 
so that practically the whole policy of the Board is in those 
leaders’ hands. The dominant party has had for some years past 
a definite and in some respects a most commendable policy. They 
have aimed at treating the poor with respect and liberality. They 
know well the difficulties that encompass poverty, and they have 
shown leniency to men of very doubtful character from excessive 
consciousness of those difficulties. They appear to think that most 
of the evils of society can be mechanically cured. They do not 
leave out the moral element in their public addresses, but in 
their official acts it is all but ignored. Their ideas of society 
are metaphysical rather than scientific; they do not examine 
society to find out its nature, characteristics, and tendencies ; 
but, instead of this, they dwell upon the idea of society as it exists 
in their own minds. Hence some of the disastrous blunders which 
have been made public by the twenty days’ Inquiry just reported 
upon by the Inspector of the Local Government Board. 


The method of that Inquiry was extremely faulty. After a brief 
statement of its objects by the Inspector, it was opened by a long 
speech by the attorney of the Municipal Alliance, the whole tone 
and method of which was that of counsel in a criminal prose- 
cution. This speech irritated the Guardians excessively. Some 
of them, at any rate, were free from serious prickings of con- 
science, and all of them had ostensibly made some sacrifice in order 
to perform gratuitously the rather onerous duties of their office. 
To find themselves indiscriminately treated as ‘‘ prisoners at the 
bar,’’ charged with various offences vaguely stated in a speech full 
of innuendos, made by the advocate of an irresponsible body, was 
a very bad way of starting an ‘‘ Inquiry.’’ The Guardians had 
made no provision for legal representation, preferring to act each 
for himself. On the fifth day, however, they employed a barrister 
to defend them. But much irregularity and constant wrangling 
and interruption characterised the whole twenty days.- The evi- 
dence, such as it was, illustrated many weaknesses in the methods 
of local administration. The master of a workhouse has very 
considerable disciplinary powers over all the inmates, and if he is 
an able, tactful man, these powers can be exercised to the advan- 
tage of those under his care. At one time his authority inside the 
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House was all but absolute. He could refuse admission, even to 
a Guardian, except at stated times. This is no longer the case ; 
and the master, like all other servants of a municipality, is sub- 
ject to the criticism of any member of the Board under which he 
serves. If he offends any one of them he can be teased, heckled, 
and abused in a way that may become unbearable. If he vetorts, 
the whole Board will resent his action as an affront to its dignity. 
Hence it becomes the object of the officers to keep on good terms 
with their ‘‘ masters ’"—men who may be their inferiors in educa- 
tion, morals, and general ability. The result is often deterioration 
in the officers themselves. 


The lapse of the master of the Poplar workhouse was, it 
appears, gradual. The Report gives him credit for efficiency 
during his first years of office, and no explanation of his later 
conduct is needed beyond that of a weak yielding to the proffered 
friendliness of officious, unscrupulous, and tippling guardians. 
But the lax discipline of the workhouse was also due to the 
maudlin kindness of the Guardians asa body. If you bribe paupers 
with beer to do something in return for their food, clothes, and 
lodging, and do this under the shameful pretence of medical orders, 
the intention may be kind, but the act must be termed both im- 
prudent and immoral. The master fell in with the views of the 
Guardians in this as in other matters, and at last abandoned all 
efforts adequately to govern the inmates. When he was guilty of 
a further offence of a scandalous kind, it is no wonder that one so 
obedient should be shielded from punishment. Even the medical 
officer was subject to what the Report calls ‘‘ compulsion,’’ when 
he prescribed beer to able-bodied men, put healthy inmates on 
‘‘infirm ”’ diet, and suffered his medical stores to be filched. But 
by far the worst consequences of imprudent meddling of the 
Guardians was in the case of the relieving officers. It was the 
duty of these officers to examine the claims of every applicant, 
and to grant or refuse relief on the merits of each case. Some of 
the Guardians made such examination impossible by urging men to 
apply for relief in crowds, and then ordering the officers to give 
food from the stores indiscriminately. Men of the worst type 
enjoyed the fun. The officers were indignant, both because of 
the doubtful legality of their action, and because they were made the 
tools of men for whom they must have lost some respect; yet 
they could do nothing but obey or openly rebel in the face both of 
the Guardians and of the mob. Boards of Guardians are trustees 
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for the legal distribution of public money. To scramble some 
of this money amongst a crowd (for practically that was what 
was done) was surely reckless conduct. The labour party were, 
as might be expected, conspicuous in this piece of indiscretion ; 
but ‘it must be said that they were free from the turpitude of some 
of the free lances of the other side of the Board. Whatever their 
mistakes may have been, nothing disgraceful has yet been brought 
home to them. The comparative failure of the Laindon “‘ farm 
colony ’’ is, says the Report, ‘‘a mistake which might have been 
expected from a body of men experimenting on a kind of business 
with which they were not familiar.’? But this is true of a large 
portion of the work which Boards of Guardians are elected to 
perform. In the thickly populated boroughs of London they are — 
chosen by a minority of the people entitled to vote, and generally” 
for reasons that have little relevancy to their fitness for the office. 
The position of Guardian is really a very important one—more 
important socially than that of a Borough Councillor, requiring, 
indeed, more general knowledge and sound business ability. But 
men with these qualities, with sufficient leisure, and with a strong 
sense of public duty, are rare, even in comparatively wealthy dis- 
tricts. Such men find it very distasteful to work with those who are 
stupid, obstinate, or vicious, and men with these qualities are 
found on every London Board. After all, the efficient working of any 
large institution must depend finally upon the probity and ability of 
the permanent staff. Under present conditions it is surprising that 
so few lapses from rectitude are disclosed. To men striving to 
do their duty there can be no greater source of annoyance than 
the fussy interference of ignorant men and women who have 
neither the patience nor the opportunity to understand the actions 
which they criticise. The Local Government Board might do 
something to remedy such evils. More independence on the part 
of municipal officers would render the supervision of the Local 
Government Board easier and more efficient. The necessity of 
pleasing at all costs a shifting body of generally inferior men, is 
perhaps one of the most serious trials to which public servants 
can be subjected. 


Amongst London Boards of Guardians that of Poplar has be- 
come conspicuous because of the. high character and good inten- 
tions of some of its members. Seeking to make the lives of 
worthy and unfortunate old people more comfortable than was 
once thought necessary, they have succeeded in this object, as 
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they have succeeded in rearing the pauper children under their 
care in such improved environment as may influence for good the 
whole of their lives. But in their enthusiasm for an ideal they 
have lost their sense of relativity and have become unscrupulous, 
as enthusiasts often do. In improving the lot of the deserving 
they have encouraged the undeserving and have increased the 
pauperism it was their duty to modify. To charge them, as the 
Report does, with “‘ stimulating the growth of sweating and of 
starvation wages ’’ is a mere. piece of spiteful retort to the hard 
things that Mr. Crooks has said of some employers of common 
* labour. To give the statement any force it should be shown that 
better wages are paid in neighbouring boroughs where the same 
employments are common, but where the policy of the Guardians 
differs from that of Poplar ; but this, of course, cannot be done. 

At present more is demanded of the Guardians than can rea- 
sonably be expected of men who have to work for their living. 
It should be the duty of the Government to curtail these duties, 
give the Guardians more rigid superintendence, revise the contract 
forms and methods, and simplify the exceedingly complex hook- 


keeping now in vogue. 
R. NEWMAN 


SOMPCASPEGUS OFM E ARE LIGION 
OTS SECU NEA Nir Ya® 


Our religion points to Woman as Man’s moral providence, and 
Comte is in himself a powerful example of the truth of that prin- 
ciple. You know the beautiful and romantic story of his love 
for his Clotilde, and the profound influence this great love exer- 
cised upon his after life. His ardent passion was, after Madame 
de Vaux’s death, hallowed into a beautiful spiritual communion 
with the loved one, strengthening and deepening his moral nature 
with wonderful results. History is full of such examples as this. 
As we never think of Dante without conjuring up the vision 
of Beatrice, as the name of Augustine always suggests that of 
his sainted mother Monica, so Comte and Clotilde de Vaux are 
for ever linked together in our minds. Here we have in Comte’s 
own life, a concrete example of two important Positivist doctrines : 


* Passages from the address given before the Positivist Society of London 
by Mrs. Bridger, on September sth, 1906, the forty-ninth anniversary of the 
death of Auguste Comte. 
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first, that of Woman as the Moral Providence ; secondly, that of 
the power of the dead over the living, the beautiful idea of the 
subjective immortality of the soul. 


I believe there are some among the advanced schools of to-day 
who look with scorn upon the Positivist attitude towards women, 
and who say that we put them in a low and unworthy position, 
as dependent upon men, and would hamper their freedom and 
their social activity. That idea, I think, arises very largely from 
misunderstanding and misconception of our true position. In the 
first place, can any higher place be assigned to women than that 
which Positivism insists upon, the Moral Providence ofthe world, 
the strongest force that makes for purity and goodness in both 
private and public life? Could there be any wider field of activity 
than this, any higher level of social standing, any nobler function 
to perform? Positivism seeks to free women from the slavery of 
wage-earning in order that they may be at liberty to fulfil their 
natural function in the home as wives and mothers, as the trainers 
and teachers of the young. The home is the centre from which 
a woman exercises her spiritual influence upon the family, and 
through them up on the world around her ; but it is not her only 
sphere of activity. She is citizen as well as wife and mother, 
and in all social and public duty she has her part to take and her 
work to do. But it is always the same kind of work. She is 
always the moralising and purifying influence, the power that 
appeals, persuades, restrains, and softens. Material power she 
has none. She leads by love alone; and her very weakness is her 
moral strength. Surely this is the greatest power of all, the 
power to mould character, to modify public opinion, to hold aloft 
the standard of purity, justice, and mercy in national and inter- 
national affairs, to keep alive the faith in the righteous cause, 
to stimulate and encourage all social progress. There is nothing 
in Positivist teaching, as I understand it, to hinder or impair a 
woman’s freedom to act or speak in any capacity for which she 
may. be fit. Much good public work is at the present time being 
done by women in many and various directions, and I wish it 
hearty success and long continuance. But active participation in 
the government. of the country the large majority of women do 
not desire. 1 believe that this will still be so in the future, and 
that their spiritual influence would be weakened, if political power 
were placed in their hands. And I hold that influence to be such 
a precious and desirable possession that I deprecate the introduc- 
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tion of any element that may impair its value and usefulness to 

the community. As the Religion of Humanity gives high honour 

to women, so also it demands much, very much of them in return. 
* * * * 


I have spoken of the great gifts of the Past, I have dwelt 
upon all that Humanity has achieved for our benefit, and yet 
even as I spoke the words, a sad consciousness Came over me that 
not all her children have entered into their inheritance. There are 
many who lie outside the pale of her beneficence, whose ears are 
deaf to the sound of her message, and from whose eyes the sight 
of her treasures is hidden. A vision of the great army of the 
disinherited rises up before me, and almost rebukes me for my 
triumphant tones. They cry to me with a voice that will not 
be silenced: ‘‘ Yes, all this may be true, the Past may have given 
all these blessings to the world, but what of us? What is it to us 
that the battle of Marathon was fought and won, if we are denied 
the necessities and the decencies of life? What are the triumphs 
of art or science or industry to us, if our strong arms are idle 
while the factories are filled with women and children who ought 
to be at home? If we are denied the right to work for our dear 
ones, where, where is our freedom? While our little ones cry for 
bread, how can we feel grateful or reverent?’’ It is because I 
believe that the making of a new life for the disinherited is one 
of. the principal objects of our work, that I stand here to-night as 
a Positivist. The incorporation of the proletariat into modern 
society is one of the points most’ insisted on by Comte, and we 
should be false to his teaching, false to the faith we profess, if 
we did not give our best energies to that sacred cause. Vain 
is our enthusiasm, vain our prayers and meditations, hollow our 
watchword of ‘‘ Live for Others,’’ if in ‘‘ others ’’ we do not in- 
clude those suffering children of Humanity. They are hers even 
as we are, and we must look to it ‘that they have their full share 
of her blessings. The adherents of the older faiths have hitherto 
contented themselves with trying to alleviate the immediate dis- 
tress in their midst and with offering ideal bliss in another world 
as a compensation for all the ills of the present life. But this 
will not suffice for us. We whose spirits have .kindled in the 
glow of the Revolution’s fire, we declare that it is a hollow mockery 
to preach patience and. contentment to those who have been 
patient too long, and who have nothing to be contented with. 
We would see them filled with a divine discontent, a discontent 
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with the disgraceful conditions under which they live and work, 
and with their own ignorance and apathy. And if their discon- 
tent leads to outbreaks of violence, as it has done in the past, 
and as it is, alas, now doing in unhappy Russia, we must not 
lay the blame at their door, but upon those who sit. in high places 
and suffer these conditions to exist. It is my belief, my hope, 
and my prayer that the change to a juster state of society will 
here in England come gradually and peacefully, but come it must 
and will. Would that some of us could live to see it! But even 
though we may not, we may at least teach our children that to 
scorn and oppress the weak and the helpless is a grievous iniquity, 
and that to help in ‘‘ uplifting the manhood of the poor’’ is a 
sacred duty enjoined upon all servants of Humanity. 


It remains for each of us to decide in what way we may 
best serve our fellow men and women according to our individual 
Opportunities and abilities ; but I have one suggestion I should 
like to submit to your consideration. It is this. There are in 
England various progressive bodies with various titles which have 
for their avowed object this incorporation of the proletariat on 
which Comte insisted. We may not entirely approve of their 
methods, much there may be that we disapprove of ; still I think 
much may be done by working with these bodies wherever possible 
and endeavouring to permeate them with our religious spirit 
and our wider and loftier ideals. And I feel sure that this course 
of action will better serve our purpose than an attitude of exclu- 
sive isolation or scornful indifference to much good work that is 
being done outside our ranks. We are in the world and of the 
world, and we must go forth into the world with our message 
until it reach the uttermost ends of the earth. Remember above 
all things that Positivism is a relative and progressive body of 
truth ; and that being so, surely it is wide enough and strong 
enough to make room for all sides, to gather unto itself all who 
seek to engage in the service of Man. We have need of the 
philosopher with his calm reason and generalising power, the 
scientist with his accurate knowledge and his firm grasp of the 
facts of life, the revolutionist with his burning zeal for liberty 
and human brotherhood, the poet with his lofty enthusiasm and 
beautiful ideals, the sweet singer and the dreamer’ of dreams. 
But we insist on the study of the history of our race in order 
to find out by what scientific laws society is governed and how 
it has been built up, so that from our knowledge of the Past 
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we may learn what is best for the Future. We need to know 
aright as well as to feel aright; and we would spare no pains. 
in learning to know all that there is to know concerning Man and 
his environment, because only by so doing can we further true 
progress. But we would also insist on moral considerations being 
put first and foremost, upon Love the Principle, as well as Order: 
for Basis, and Progress for end. 


This then is Positivism as I understand it, this is the work 
which the Master has set before us, the work which we who meet 
here in a common faith and hope are trying to carry on. Let us. 
not be discouraged by our present position, by our scanty numbers, 
our slender resources, or by any difficulties in the way. Let us. 
still go on, and each do our little best as cheerfully and bravely 
as we may, and by the eye of faith consider this small upper 
chamber, crude and bare as it is, as the nucleus of the Church 
of Humanity that is to be. A beautiful building in which to. 
worship and to teach is a desirable thing, but there is one thing 
more important, and that is the spirit by which those within the 
building are animated. The real church is the congregation of 
men and women drawn together by mutual sympathy and a com- 
mon ideal. When two or three are gathered together in the name 
of Humanity, there is her church and there is her altar. Not organ 
peal, nor hymn of praise, nor solemn procession can make a reli-. 
gion and a worship. It is in the hearts and lives of the wor-. 
shippers or it is not existent at all. I am as anxious as anyone 
can be for all the outward and visible features of a recognised’ 
church; but I do feel most strongly that we must not lose 
heart because we have not yet attained to these things. They 
will come in good time if we go on steadily and patiently working 
for them, if we keep the lamp of faith aglow in our hearts, and 
do our best to live the Positivist life in private and public. And 
if from such a simple meeting as this, held in this plain room, we 
come away helped and strengthened by communion with one 
another, and by the very act of meeting together in common faith 
for a common purpose, surely that is a most important result. 
The most beautiful building in the world could give us no more. 
The outward forms of religious worship must come spontaneously 
as the expression of the deep inward convictions of its adherents. 
The Catholic Church with all its elaborate ceremonial began with 
just such small beginnings as this. Its early founders contented 
themselves with preaching the gospel without other aid than their 
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own rude eloquence and radiant faith. It was only when Chris- 
tianity became. an accepted belief that the churches were built, 
and gathered within their walls all the art and learning of the 
time. And so it will be with us. The one thing needful is to 


have the love of Humanity in our hearts. 
EpitH BRIDGER 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVE QUESTION 


Tuer open Conference summoned by the Positivist Society met on 
November 4th. Besides those announced to speak—Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Herbert Burrows, Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.P., and 
Sir Henry Cotton, M.P.—several others took part in the discussion, 
‘including Mr. Byles, M.P., Mr. Alfred Webb, a veteran Protestant 
Home Ruler, formerly M.P. for West Waterford, Mrs. Bradlaugh 
“Bonner, Mr. W. T. Stead, and Mr. Henry Tompkins. Of the 
speech of Mr. Molteno, who, as a son of a Prime Minister of the 
‘Cape and a native of that Colony, spoke with exceptional authority, 
I will say nothing, as his views are set forth on another page. 
They did not, indeed, pass without challenge. Mrs. Bradlaugh 
Bonner pointed out that, according to private information, the 
happy position attributed to the Kaffirs in Cape Colony was 
not universal there. In some places they were not allowed to use 
the sidewalks, and in Kimberley they were required to have passes. 
But this exceptional treatment under local regulations scarcely 
“overthrew Mr. Molteno’s contention that at the Cape the natives 
were much better treated than in Natal or other parts of South 
Africa. It is an illustration of the unfair character of the charges 
made against the Boers before the war, and alleged by some as 
one of its chief reasons, that the position of the Kaffirs in the 
Transvaal has been in no way improved as a result of our annexa- 
tion, that the Colony in which the Dutch are weakest—Natal—has 
been the scene of the recent atrocities, and that in Cape Colony, 
where the Dutch are strong, the Kaffirs are better treated than 
velsewhere. It is further evidence of this that in the Cape Colony 
itself the places where discrimination, against the Kaffir exists axe 
not in the Dutch ox western part, but at Kimberley and East 
London. One gleam of hope in the sombre picture of the Kaffirs’ 
position was given by Mr. Stead, who repeated the ‘substance of a 
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letter he had received from Mr. Steyn. The ex-President of the 
Orange Free State declared that he had no objection to some 
-extension of the franchise to Natives. 


Several other subjects were dealt with in the course of the 
:discussion. Sir Henry Cotton pointed out that the Indians also, 
who in Natal outnumbered the Europeans, had serious grievances, 
and from his long experience in India he declared that for white 
men to live in the midst of coloured races meant in general the 
-demoralisation of both. Mr. Tompkins insisted that the retention 
of their land was the chief guarantee of the economic independence 
of the Kafhrs. The speech of Mr. Herbert Burrows led to an 
animated argument. He declared—and in this I believe all the 
Positivists and many others agreed with him—that he would not 
-be satisfied even if the Empire ceased to expand. He desired its 
-contraction. He went on, however, to call for the withdrawal from 
South Africa of all who were Europeans by descent, making no 
distinction between the Colonists there and those who go to tropical 
‘countries for the purposes of domination or exploitation. But 
the white inhabitants of the Cape belong, in many cases, to famiiles 
that have been there for over two centuries, and it may be during 
all that time no member has been out of the country. Even in the 
«case of the Transvaal, a district settled at a much later period, 
we learn from Dr. Theal that the original inhabitants had dis- 


appeared over the greater part of the area as a result of Native 
wars. 


The greatest difficulty of all’ remained unsolved, and perhaps 
in the present temper of the public mind, it is insoluble. What is 
the Home Government to do in the face of outrageous conduct 
von the part of the Colonists? The Imperial authorities might 
‘wisely decide to leave the Colony to suffer for its own faults ; but 
when the day of reckoning came would not public opinion at home 
insist that the central power, which had done nothing to prevent 
the offence, should interfere to ward off the punishment? This 
view was pressed by Mr. Byles. It is, indeed, evident that the 
removal of troops would render the Home Government less able 
to interfere quickly and would therefore make the Colonists less 
ready to rely on such interference; but it would not render it 
impossible. Perhaps the true solution is one that has before now 
been advocated by Positivists, and has received within the last 
few days the weighty adhesion of Lord Courtney. It is, not to 
wait till the crime has been committed, but, at its very inception, 
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to make the Colony clearly understand that if an evil policy is per- 
sisted in, the connection between the mother country and the 
Colony must be severed, that we cannot allow our fair fame to be 
blemished by deeds of injustice and barbarism done in our name 
and under our flag. Only two difficulties stand in the way. One. 
is that too many of our people are still far below these heights of | 
heroism. The other is that if such deeds are to be a reason for 
severing the connection it would not always be for us to begin. 
Let him that is without sin cast the first stone. A healthier public 
opinion at home and in the Colonies is necessary to all useful 
action. S. H. Swinny 


BOZO Is 


MORALS IN EVOLUTION: A Study in Comparative Ethics. By L.. 
T. Hosuouse. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. net. (Chapman and Hall.) 


We now have the great work on which Mr. Leonard Hobhouse- 
has been engaged for many years, and it fully justifies the antici-. 
pations with which it was expected. It would be quite impossible 
in this Review to give any real idea of the mass of learning and 
thought in these 700 pages, much less would .it be possible to: 
attempt any criticism of the long series of judgments, analyses, 
and controversies it contains. It must suffice to say that Mr. 
Hobhouse has set himself to give us an estimate of almost every 
known theory of the origin of the sense of morality in man, and’ 
then to trace the evolution of morals in every known type of 
human society, from the lowest savages to our own day, both 
ancient and modern, in the East and in the West, in Africa,. 
Polynesia, Australia, and the American continents. 

He tells us that his purpose is to make ‘‘ a comparative study 


‘of rules of conduct and ideals of life.’? And very rightly he begins 
at the beginning, for he finds something that can be called organi-. 
sation of life in the higher animals. True social organisation, 


however rudimentary, can be found even in the Veddahs of Ceylon, 
perhaps the simplest human aggregate still extant. He then 
traces the gradual dawn of Law and Justice, and passes to consider: 
Marriage in all its multiplex forms, and the contrast of the life 
of women in savage, rude, and civilised communities. Thence 
he proceeds to inter-tribal and international relations, ideals of 
war and of peace, and the analogous relations and struggles be- 
tween classes and orders of the slaves, the serfs, and the free. 
This leads on to the problem of property, poverty, and relations 
of rich and poor. The first volume closes with a summary, stating 
the conflict between social duty and personal right, and their 
reconciliation as the principle of the highest social organisation. 
The second part deals with the history of the ideas concerning 
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-morality—what makes right and wrong. The lowest races show 
some forms of animism or magic as the basis of their rules— 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, exhibit in development various types of 
personal and social duty. And at last we reach the evolution of 
some systematic Ethic. The spiritual religions of Asia attempt 
to connect some theory of the World with rules for human conduct. 
This ultimately takes the form of Monotheism and therein we 
finally advance to the origin, development, and dilemmas of Chris- 
tian Ethics. But China first, and then the philosophers of the 
‘Greco-Roman world, base systematic morality on the constitution 
-of the human character, independently of theological or super- 
natural forces. Modern ethics are based far more on the former 
set of convictions than on the mystical fear of the latter agencies. 
And the comparison of all these various modes of duty, and their 
_gradual evolution finally leads the inquiry to rest in a sense of 
the true line of ethical development, as concurrent with, and based 
“On, social development in its widest conception. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


PARAGRUPHS. 


When Henry VII was told that all Ireland could not rule 
the Earl of Kildare, ‘‘ Then,’’ said the King, “‘ he shall rule all 
Ireland.’’ It is by a somewhat similar title that M. Clemenceau 
has at last become Prime Minister of France. The inhibitory 
elements of the Sarrien Cabinet have been eliminated. M. Bar- 
thou, it is true, remains to save the face of the Left Centre. But, 
whatever his predilections, M. Barthou is a pliant politician. Al- 
though M. Clemenceau is the first Socialistic Radical to reach 
the Premiership, it is not Conservative opposition that is likely 
to give him most trouble. French Democrats always desire to 
keep their ‘‘ leader’’ in leading-strings, to deprive him of initia- 
tive, to dictate the tactics he is to pursue. M. Combes was, and 
is, their ideal of a Premier, because he took his instructions, day 
by day, from the Délégation des Gauches. M. Clemenceau has 
-already sharply repelled this tutelage. 

* * * * 

The Right is fully conscious of its weakness in the country 
as well as in the Chamber. It is reduced to accept M. Clemenceau 
as a bulwark against Socialism, though his way of resisting it 
is to carry measures which, in France, have always been consi- 
dered Socialistic, and to include in his Cab’net two avowed and 
-extremely able Socialists—MM. Briand and Viviani. Their ac- 
ceptance of office is, no doubt, approved by M. Jaurés, as M. 
Millerand’s was in 1899, though he himself stays with the Socialist 

-group, to keep it together, and dazzles it by his brilliant oratorical 
fencing matches with M. Clemenceau. In reality all these poli- 
ticians are of much the same mind as to what is practicable. 
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Since General André was so shabbily and short-sightedly thrown. 
overboard by his colleagues in the Combes Ministry, reactionary” 
influences have again been at work in the army. The appoint-- 
ment of General Picquart to the War Office is a striking instance - 
of M. Clemenceau’s courage and determination. It must have- 
caused much gnashing of teeth, in private, among the disaffected ;: 
but in Parliament and the Press it has been received with a_ 
mute submission which is really astonishing. 

E. S.. BEESLY 


Although Mr. Hearst has been defeated in the contest for the- 
Governorship of New York State, the result of the election has. 
been to emphasise the growing fear and hatred inspired by the 
trusts ; for, in spite of the great array of forces brought against 
him and the excellent reasons which the electors had for mistrust- - 
ing him, he was only defeated by 60,000 votes, where his opponents : 
expected that he would have lost by 200,000; he actually had a 
large majority in New York City; and his colleagues on the 
Democratic ticket were triumphantly elected. Hearst himself 
was notorious as a representative of the most sensational and reck- 
less form of journalism; not, indeed, occupying a class apart 
among American journalists ; but primus inter pares in degrada- 
tion. He had a motley host of enemies, from President Roose- 
velt to Mr. Croker, the former boss of Tammany, and Mr. Croker’s : 
enmity was hardly so embarrassing as the support of Mr. Murphy, 
the present boss, against whom, not so long ago, Mr. Hearst was- 
launching threats of prosecution and imprisonment. He was 
accused of employing cheap Chinese labour in California. Finally, 
Mr. Root, a member of Roosevelt’s Cabinet, did not scruple to 
declare that he was morally responsible for the assassination of 
President McKinley. Yet the majority of voters in New York 
City preferred him to the highly respectable lawyer, Mr. Hughes, 


who had taken a leading part in the exposure of the insurance - 
scandals. 


* * * * 


The success of Mr. Hearst, for such it really was, if the diffi- 
culties he had to contend against are considered, was due to his 
position as the thorough-going enemy of Trusts and Corporations. 
The situation of the Americans is, indeed, pathetic. Intensely 
individualistic, believing that personal initiative should be allowed” 
free play, and that liberty is the real cure for all evils, they find’ 
that their theories have produced in practice, not universal pros-- 
perity and equal opportunities for all, but the overwhelming power - 
of the Trusts. Mr. Hearst’s opponents dubbed him ‘‘ Socialistic,’’ 
but Socialism played little part in the campaign, except as a scare-- 
crow. There is far less of it in America than in most European 
countries ; and some Socialistic theorists have a certain fondness 
for the Trusts, as representing that natural aggregation of capitak’ 
which, in their view, is leading up to the union of all capital im 
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the hands of the State. Government by a bureaucracy is opposed’ 
to all American traditions. Even the management of public ser- 
vices by municipalities evokes little enthusiasm, in view of the- 
corruption prevalent in those bodies. Mr. Bryan’s declaration in 
favour of the public ownership of railways does not seem to have 
improved his chance of the Presidential nomination. The root of 
the opposition to the Trusts is—first, the rise in price of the neces-. 
saries of life—a process to which it is difficult to put a limit ; and, 
secondly, the desire to maintain an opening for free individual 
effort. |The American does not want to become a mere wheel 
in a machine. And there is also the fear that if the evil be not 
grappled with at once, it will bring government and legislation: 
completely into its power. 
* * * * 


But at the very moment when the Americans seem to be awak- 
ing to the dangers of the situation, the people of London are: 
showing signs of an abject surrender. In the elections for the 
Councils of the twenty-eight London boroughs the friends of the 
exploiters, under their new name of ‘‘ Municipal Reformers,’’ have 
been generally victorious. Their battle cry has been the need of 
staying the increase of the rates, and with that they have curiously 
enough succeeded in combining a denunciation of the management 
of public services by the municipalities or the County Council, 
oblivious of the fact that, with the rise of the requirement of the 
public, rates must rise, while, in most cases, the public services 
owned by the public authorites have been a source, not of expendi-. 
ture, but of profit. It is evident that the exploiters will spare no 
efforts to capture the London County Council at the elections next 
March. It is for the Progressive party to make ready for the 
fight. But, for success, it must set its own house in order and 
put an end to absurdities such as the ‘‘ settled temperance policy,’” 
which have done so much to shake the public confidence. 

* * * * 


The republication of the late Mr. Justice Ranade’s ‘‘ Essays 
on Indian Economics’’ (Natesan and Go. Rs. 2) will be wel- 
comed by his many admirers in India and England. While some 
of them deal with subjects continually discussed, others give us 
an insight into very obscure problems. Among the latter is 
his essay on ‘‘ Netherlands India and the Culture System.’’ Of 
the Dutch East Indies very little is known in this country. If 
they are referred to, it is generally in order to point the moral 
of our own superiority in the management of backward races. 
The Dutch, however, have always left the Native Chiefs to rule the 
people, and confined the direct administration to the ports on the 
coast. When from 1811 to 1816 we held Java, we displaced the 
native magistrates by Europeans, and introduced fixed cash rates 
in the revenue from land, which was declared saleable for arrears. 
In 1816, the: Dutch. on regaining possession, reverted to the 
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former system. The great prosperity of the Island, however, is 
attributed by Ranade to the Culture System, introduced about 1831 
and continued for more than 30 years. Under this system the 
Government made advances to planters or manufacturers, 
who remained under Government supervision, and sold only to the 
Government at fixed rates. By the aid of the cheap rate of 
interest at which the Government could borrow, a great impetus 
‘was given to agriculture, with much ultimate gain to the revenue. 
S. H. Swinny 


NOTICES 


A Review of Mr. Morel’s book, ‘‘Red Rubber: The Story of the Rubber 
Slave Trade on the Congo’’ (Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net, or cloth, 3s. 6d. net) 
will appear in our next issue. 

Communications relating to the Positivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.’’ 

_The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 
December 2, Dr. Desch, “‘The Great Nations of the West: 
Germany.” 
9, Mr. Henry Ellis, ‘‘ Italy.”’ 
.. 16, Mr. F. S. Marvin, ‘‘ Spain.” ; 

There will be no Meetings on Sundays, December 23 and 30. The Sunday 
JEvening Meetings will be resumed on January 6, 1907. 

On Monday, December 31, The Day of All the Dead, at 8 p.m., an Address 
will be given by Mr. F. J. Gould. 

On Tuesday, January 1, at 8 p.m., the Annual Address will be given by Mr. 
‘SS, H. Swinny. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. :— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m., 
‘except in December. Subject for November 30, ‘‘ Prince Hohenlohe’s 
Revelations,’ opened by Mr. Descours. Non-members are invited to be present 
-and take part. 

There will be a Social Meeting on Sunday, December 9, at 5 p.m. All 
interested are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Women’s Guild will meet at 4 p.m., on Wednesdays, November 
28 (Mrs. Askew on ‘‘ The Influence of Colour ’’) and December 19 (Mrs. Bridger 
‘on ‘' Positivism and Modern Life’’). All women are cordially invited. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
REview is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

_ The Positivist Review can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester: H. V. Storey, 
Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, 
Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; 


H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, 
Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane), 
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